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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 

FREN CH — {continued) 

XI. TALLEYRAND AND ARCHBISHOP OP PARIS 
{Wk8,, ii., 1846; Whs., vi., 1876.) 

Archbishop. M. dc Talleyrand, it is painful to me to see you in 
this deplorable state of health, although it places me in the compiiny 
of the most distinguished and celebrated man in France, and ofi*ers 
me the opportunity of rendering him a service and a duty. 

Talleyrand. Infinite thanks. Monseigneur, for so friendly a 
visit, quite without ceremony, quite without even an invitation or 
request. It overpowers me. I can not express my sense of your 
goodness. 

Archbishop. Alas ! What are the dignities and honours of the 
world ! 

Talleyrand. Ask the spy-dukes Savery and Fouch^. Because 
they were dukes I would not be one. But is not the Prince of 
Piombino a prince ? Is not the King of Naples a king ? Is not 
Francis of Austria an emperor ? Games are to be played with 
counters of the same form and valuation. 

Archbishop. All these things are by God’s appointment. 

Talleyrand. No doubt of it; none whatever. 

Archbishop. We mortals are too dimsighted to discern the fitness 
or utility of them. 

Talleyrand. I do think, I do humbly think, I can espy it. They 
render the poorest devils on earth almost contented, finding that 
they are at least beyond the finger of scorn for assuming false 
appearances. 

Archbishop. M. le Prince ! we are now most especially in the 
presence of the Almighty. Your Highness has had leisure to con¬ 
template the nothingness of the world, and to see that we all are 
but dust; one particle each, 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS: FRENCH 

Talleyrand. I am unused to pay compliments, {aside )—or 
indeed to pay anytliing else if I could help it,—^yet, Monseigneur, 

I do declare to you that, dry and old as the dust is, there is some¬ 
thing to my mind very spiritual in one particle each, I never met 
with it before. The rest is found in most books of divinity, I 
believe ; but I suspect the cnie particle each is extra-parochial. 

Archbishop. I am much flattered, M. de Talleyrand, by your 
criticism. I know the extent of your information and its exactness. 
Believe me, I did not come hither quite unprepared for so ingenious 
and acute a penitent. I flled down my preparatory exhortation to 
this point. If you are pleased with it, I take infinite glory to 
myself, and have half accomplished my mission. We must all 
regret that, having embraced the Church, you left her (unwillingly, 
no doubt) without your powerful support. 

Talleyrand. I saw her tottering over my head, which she had 
clawed and bitten rather sharply now and then, and I was afraid 
of her falling down on me and crushing me. After picking up a few 
of her spangles, I set fire to the gauze about her, and scorched a little 
of the flannel; but it only made her the more alert; and she begins 
to walk the streets again with as brave an air as ever. 

Archbishop. Fie! fie! M. de Talleyrand. This resembles 
levity. 

Talleyrand. I am so gratified at the sight of it, I can not but 
be light-hearted for a moment. Ah, Monseigneur ! what should 
we all be without the Church ? 

Archbishop. Infidels, heretics, Mahometans, anabaptists. 

Talleyrand. Worse, worse: without respectability, without 
hotels. Now I think of it, I have this morning a few little money- 
matters to arrange. How are the stocks ? 

Archbishop. Indeed I am utterly ignorant of all such affairs. 
Reduced as my dignity is, I have barely sufficient to supply my 
table with twelve covers, exclusive of dessert. But if your Highness 
has transactions at the Bourse this morning, may it not be as well 
that I should execute first the object of my visit ? 

Talleyrand. Certainly, O certainly. 

Archbishop. You are going, by the appointment of our Heavenly 
Father, to exchange- 

Talleyrand. First let me hear what fluctuations there have 

been since yesterday, and whether Lafitte- 
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TALLEYRAND AND ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS 

Archbishop. My dear Prince ! pardon ! pardon ! you soem 
wandering. 

Talleyrand. Quite the contrary. I never tiirn my eyes from 
their object. I caught a word about the exchange. 

Archbishop Alas ! Alas ! 

Talleyrand. The devil! Down then ? ay ? 

Archbishop. I can not but be amused at so curious a mistake. 
No, upon the honour of a Peer of France and the faith of an Ai ch- 
bishop of Paris, I never have heard by any accident that the funds 
had fallen. 

Talleyrand. My Lord Archbishop ! your words were enotjgh 
to shake any man’s nerves, lying in this horizontal position. 

Archbishop. I firmly hope, M. de Talleyrand, I have some for 
you more comfortable. I was saying, and confidently, that, within 
a time which the wisest of mortals can not fix definitively, you will 
throw aside these mundane honours for much higher. 

Talleyrand. I have no cupidity: it is all past: I would stay 
as I am : a quarter per cent, more might be welcome : it would make 
me easier ; I do not want it, and shall not ever, but I hate to be 
foiled in my speculations. It would vex me if anybody could say, 
the Prince Talleyrand lost his wits before he left the world; and 
he, who threw the most sagacious diplomatists off their scent, 
omitted by his stupidity to acquire a thousand francs the day before 
his death. 

Archbishop. Durum ! sed levius fit patientiA.” ^ 

Talleyrand. What would Monseigneur in his wisdom and 
piety suggest ? 

Archbishop. With submission, with hesitation, and with all the 
deference due to your manifold wishes and your exalted rank, I 
would suggest, my Prince, that you have taken several, not false 
(the expression were unpolite and inadmissible), but contradictory 
oaths. 

Talleyrand. All good Frenchmen have taken as many of the 
same quality, for the glory of France. Where should we have been 
if we had not ? Verily our hands would have lain on one side of 
the fosse and our honour on the other. I thought it best never to 
separate the active from the passive, and I have kept them both 
together down to the present hour. 

1 Hor., Orf., I. xxiv. 19. 
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Archbishop. As a religious man, although not as a gentleman 
and a peer, I am bound to place an oath above a word of honour. 

Talleyrand. I am no chamberlain or master of ceremonies, 
and would excite no heartburnings between them on the score of 
precedency. A word, whether thumped out of the breast as parole 
d'honneur^ or demanded at the drum-head as an oath, is but a small 
portion of a man’s breath, which, whether he will or not, he must 
breathe out continually ; a breath is but a small portion of his life ; 
a word of honour is but the gaseous and volatile part of honour, 
which would blow up a true Frenchman if he tried to retain it 
within him. He may give a dozen, or a score, one after another, 
black and wliite alternately, like the chequers of a backgammon- 
board, and devised like them on purpose for moves. I never thought. 
Monseigneur, that you were infected with the Anglomania, of which 
an imagining of such vain things is among the primary symptoms. 
It was only the very old practitioner who held that a trivial stroke 
through the epidermis of honour is as fatal as through the same 
cuticle of the heart. 

Archbishop. Religion alone can reconcile these discordances. 
The holy chrism, and the equally holy crucifix, are the only remedies. 
One loosens and removes all rust from the wards of the lock; the other 
taps gently, but audibly and effectually, at the door of eternal life. 

Talleyrand. I had once a flask of the oil in my keeping, but it 
was thought the premises were too hot for it. 

Archbishop. Excuse my interpolation. Are you ready to con¬ 
fess, my Prince ? 

Talleyrand. Perfectly. On second thoughts—but let this serve 
for the beginning—I have forgotten how, in great measure. 

Archbishop. Try to recollect any little foible. 

Talleyrand. I must go very far back to find any worth the 
trouble. 

Archbishop. Possibly, at one time or other, in so long a life, you 
may, to a certain extent, have been ambitious of titles and dignities. 

Talleyrand, Let me recall and refresh my memory.—Your 
lordship has spoken with much insight into my heart, and has 
observed the few black specks left by a fire which now is extinct. A 
book, whatever be its contents, is unfit for the drawing-room unless 
it is bound and gilt: in like manner a gentleman is unfit for state 
or society unless he is decorated and titled. 
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Archbishop. It is well, my Prince, that these wise and quiet 
considerations have mortified in you the domineering influence^ of 
Lucifer and Mammon. 

Talleyrand. It is honest and religious to confess the worst. 

Archbishop. God be praised for placing you, my Prince, in 
this frame of mind ! Confess freely ; and unload altogether from 
your conscience the last remnant that oppresses it. 

Talleyrand. It is said, my Lord Archbishop, that we are noo 
much inclined to look narrowly into one another's faults, and to 
neglect the examination of our own. Certainly I can never be accused 
of this inhumanity. Wherever I have found them I have aln.iys 
turned them to some account. Neither in the body nor in the mind 
is it advantageous to possess too microscopic a vision. Pitfalls may 
be found in those pores which are of a satin texture to the gentle 
touch of a discreet observer ; and those lips which to the enthusi¬ 
astic poet are roses, rise before the minute philosopher into the 
ruggedest coral rocks, not uninhabited by their peculiar monsters. 
For which reason, my good Lord Archbishop, I never pry too 
inquisitively into the physical or the moral of those about me ; and 
1 abstain on all occasions from exercising any severity on others 
or myself. Nevertheless, if I thought my confession would be satis¬ 
factory to your Lordship, nothing on my part should be wanting 
but memory, which appears to me to be as needful to it as fat bacon 
to a fricandeau of veal. 

But in regard to the last remnant of concupiscence, since it is 
so recent and so near at hand, confess it I will, if time and courage 
are left me. As things have turned round again, I am afraid I may 
occasionally have had a hankering- 

Archbishop. After what ? 

Talleyrand. After the archbishopric of Paris. 

Archbishop. Alas ! it will soon be vacant: I am half-starved. 

Talleyrand. I am not half-starved, but I am half-asleep : the 
medicine is beginning to operate, or my hour is come. [Turns aside. 

Archbishop {retiring). He must go to the devil his own way, 
with a piece of fresh malice in his mouth as a ticket of admittance. 
However, I have his conversion at full length, at home, in readiness 
for the papers. He shall perform the harmonious trio with Voltaire 
and Alfieri, for the benefit of the faithful: 
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XII. GENERAL KLEBER AND FRENCH OFFICERS 


(Imag. Convers.^ i., 1824; i., 1826; Wk8», i., 1846; Whs.^ vi., 1876.) 

An English officer was sitting with his back against the base of the 
Great Pyramid. He sometimes looked toward those of elder date 
and ruder materials before him, sometimes was absorbed in thought, 
and sometimes was observed to write in a pocket-book with great 
rapidity. 

If he were not writing,’’ said a French naturalist to a young 
ensign, ‘‘‘‘ I should imagine him to have lost his eyesight by the 
ophthalmia. He does not sec us : level your rifle : we cannot find 
a greater curiosity.” 

The Arts prevailed : the officer slided with extended arms from 
his resting-place : the blood, running from his breast, was audible 
as a swarm of insects in the sand. No other sound was heard. 
Powder had exploded ; life had passed away ; not a vestige remained 
of either. 

Let us examine his papers,” said the naturalist. 

Pardon me, sir,” answered the ensign ; my first inquiry on 
such occasions is what o'clock f and afterward I pursue my 
mineralogical researches.” 

At these words he drew forth the dead man’s watch, and stuck 
it into his sash, while with the other hand he snatched out a purse 
containing some zecchins : every part of the dress was examined, 
and not quite fruitlessly. 

See ! a locket with a miniature of a young woman ! ” Such 
it was : a modest and lovely countenance. 

Ha ! ha ! ” said the ensign; a few touches, a very few 
touches ; I can give them ; and Adela will take this for me. Two 
inches higher, and the ball had split it: what a thoughtless man 
he was ! There is gold in it too : it weighs heavy. Peste ! an old 
woman at the back ! grey as a cat.” 

It was the officer’s mother, in her old age, as he had left her. 
There was something of sweet piety, not unsaddened by presage, 
in the countenance. He severed it with his knife, and threw it into 
6 
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the bosom of her son. Two foreign letters and two pages in pencil 
were the contents of the pocket-book. Two locks of hair had fallen 
out; one rested on his eyelashes, for the air was motionless, the 
other was drawn to the earth by his blood. 

The papers were taken to General Kleber by the naturalist and 
his associate, with a correct recital of the whole occurrence, exct pt- 
ing the appendages of watch, zecchins, and locket. 

Young man,‘‘‘’ said Kleber gravely, is this a subject of nn rri- 
ment to you ? Who knows whether you or I may not be deprived 
of life as suddenly and unexpectedly ? He was not your enemy : 
perhaps he was writing to a mother or sister. God help th«‘m ! 
these suffer most from war. The heart of the far-distant is the 
scene of its most cruel devastations. Leave the papers : you may 
go : call the interpreter.*” 

He entered. 

Read this letter.*” 

“ My adored Henry -” 

Give it me,**** cried the general; he blew a strong fire from his 
pipe and consumed it. 

Read the other.*” 

“ My kind-hearted and beloved son -” 

Stop : read the last line only.**** 

The interpreter answered, It contains merely the name and 
address.**** 

I ask ^ no questions : read them, and write them down 
legibly.**** 

He took the paper, tore off the margin, and placed the line in 
his snuff-box. 

Give me that paper in pencil, with the mark of sealing-wax 
on it.**** 

He snatched it, shook some snuffs upon it, and shrunk back. 
It was no sealing-wax : it was a drop of blood ; one from the heart; 
one only ; dry, but seeming fresh. 

‘‘ Read.**’ 

“Yes, my dear mother, the greatest name that exists among mortals 
is that of Sydney. He who now bears it in the front of battle, could not 

2 1st ed. reads: “ tobacco/' 
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succour me : I had advanced too far : I am however no prisoner. Take 
courage, my too fond mother: I am among the Arabs, who detest the 
French : they liberated me. They report, I know not upon what authority, 
that Bonaparte has deserted his army, and eseaped from Egypt.'' 

Stop instantly,cried Kleber, rising. Gentlemen,*’’ added 
he to his staff-officers, my duty obliges me to hear this unbecoming 
language on your late commander-in-chief: retire you a few 
moments.—Continue.” 

“ He hates every enemy according to his courage and his virtues : he 
abominates what he can not debase, at home or abroad." ^ 

Oh ! ” whispered Kleber to himself, he knows the man so 
well.” 

" The first then are Nelson and Sir Sydney Smith, whose friends could 
expect no mercy at his hands. If the report be anything better than an 
Arabian tale, 1 will surrender myself to his successor as prisoner of war, and 
perhaps may be soon exchanged. How will this little leaf reach you ? 
God knows how and when 1 " 

Is there nothing else to examine ? ” 

One more leaf.” 

Read it.” 

‘‘ Written in England on the Battle of Aboukir. 

“ Land of all marvels in all ages past, 

Egypt, I hail thee from a far-off shore ; 

1 hail thee, doom’d to rise again at last. 

And flourish, as in early youth, once more. 

“ How long hast thou lain desolate 1 how long 
The voice of gladness in thy halls hath ceast! 

Mute, e’en as Memnon’s lyre, the poet's song. 

And half-suppress’d the chant of cloister’d priest. 

“ Even he, loquacious as a vernal bird. 

Love, in thy plains and in thy groves is dumb, 

Nor on thy thousand Nile-fed streams is heard 
The reed that whispers happier days to come. 

“ O’er cities shadowing some dread name divine 
Palace and fane return the hyena’s cry. 

And hoofless camels in long single line 
Stalk slow, with forehead level to the sky. 

1st ed. has a note which is here printed at the end of the Conversation. 
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GENERAL KLEBER AND FRENCH OFFICERS 

“No errant outcast of a lawless isle, 

Mocker of heaven and earth, with vows and prayers, 

Comes thy confiding offspring to beguile, 

And rivet to his wrist the chain he wears. 

“ Britain speaks now ; her thunder thou hast heard ; 

Conqueror in every land, in every sea ; 

\'’alour and Truth proclaim the almighty word, 

And all thou ever hast been, thou shalt be.** 

Defender and passionate lover of thy country,cried Kleiner, 
‘‘^thou art less unfortunate than thy auguries. Enthusiastic Engli>h- 
man ! to wliich of your conquests have ever been imparted 1 fie 
benefits of your laws ? Your governors have not even communi¬ 
cated their language to their vassals. Nelson and Sydney are 
illustrious names : the vilest have often been preferred to them, 
and severely have they been punished for the importunity of their 
valour. We Frenchmen have undergone much : but throughout 
the whole territory of France, throughout the range of all her new 
dominions, not a single man of abilities has been neglected. Re¬ 
member tliis, ye who triumph in our excesses. Ye who dread our 
example, speak plainly; is not this among the examples ye are the 
least inclined to follow ? 

Call my staff and a file of soldiers. 

Gentlemen, he who lies under the pyramid, seems to have 
possessed a vacant mind and full heart, qualities unfit for a spy ; 
indeed he was not one. He was the friend and companion of that 
Sydney Smith who did all the mischief at Toulon, when Elliot 
fled from the city, and who lately, you must well remember, broke 
some of our pipes before Acre—a ceremony which gave us to under¬ 
stand, without the formalities of diplomacy, that the Grand Signor 
declined the honour of our company to take our coffee with him at 
Constantinople 

Then turning to the file of soldiers, A body lies under the 
Great Pyramid : go, bury it six feet deep. If there is any man 
among you capable of writing a good epitaph, and such as the 
brave owe to the brave, he shall have ray authority to carve it upon 
the Great Pyramid, and his name may be brought back to me.’’ 

Allow me the honour,” said a lieutenant, I fly to obey.” 

Perhaps,” replied the commander-in-chief, it may not be 
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amiss to know the character, the adventures, or at least the 
name- 

No matter, no matter, my general.” 

Take them, however,” said Kleber, holding a copy, and try 
your wits.” 

General,said Menou ^ smiling, you never gave a command 
more certain to be executed. What a blockhead was that king, 
whoever he was, who built so enormous a monument for a wandering 
Englishman ! ” 

let ed. has the following note to the passage ending ** he abominates what he 
cannot debase, at home or abroad : 

“ Whoever is about to describe the character of some remarkable man, con¬ 
siders hrst how inticli invention and acuteness he can display, and secondly how 
best he can bring into order and congruity, or what the j)aintcrs call keeping^ his 
observations and reflections. For which reason, it rarely has happened that we 
carry in onr mind from these writers a resemblance that is not illusory or over¬ 
charged. In all great men there are discordances, as there are inctpialities in 
all great substances. It is only from a collection of facts, generally too minute 
to be conveyed in the paniers from which public curiosity is fed, that we are 
enabled to judge fairly and fully. 

There is little perfect truth in the most sagacious of historians, and little 
pure love of it in the best of men. We are as unwilling to exchange our thoughts 
for another’s os our children, whatever more they may possess of strength or beauty; 
and the way to conciliate our suflfrages is not by dictating and teaching, but by 
laying before us evidences and testimonies, by collecting what may corroborate 
them from circumstances, and by raising us to the dignity of judges. The ancients 
drew characters ; we discourse on them—a much easier matter—every thing now 
is compendious and economical; we make soups from bones, and histories from 
metaphysics. 

“ Bonaparte seems to me the most extraordinary of mortals; because I am 
persuaded that so much power was never acquired by another with so small an 
exertion of genius, and so little of any thing tliat captivates the affections; or 
maintained so long unbroken in a succession of such enormous faults, such scandal¬ 
ous disgraces, such disastrous failures and defeats. I investigate him with the 
same dispassionate attention, as Lacep^de would the spine of a serpent from 
Surinam or Cuvier the jaws of a mammoth from the Ontario. 

“ All persons who are elevated to high rank, however modest and virtuous, 
assume more or less of a fictitious character, but congenial and agnate, if I may 
say it, with the former. Bonaparte would be whatever he had last read or heard 
of—Brutus or Borgia, Frederick or Charlemagne. All appeared best that was 
most striking, no matter for what; and not only a book whenever it fell in his 
way, or a story when he had patience to listen to it, but even a new suit of deaths, 
changed him suddenly. If his hair had been clipped in the morning, he was at 
noon a Marius, at night a Sylla: no sooner had he put on court-dress, than he 

^ Menou : Kl^ber’s incapable successor. Landor’s spelling, Kleber, Sydney, 
has been retained. 
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took a lesson of dancing; for Louis XIV. danced ; no sooner the uniform of a 
marshall, than he tried to sing ; for Villars sang. 

“ Whoever is an imitator, by nature, choice, or necessity, has nothing stitble ; 
the flexibility which affords this aptitude is incompatible with strength. 

** Bonaparte’s knowledge of chorography, to which many attribute a certain 
part of his successes, was extremely limited. In a conversation with C**unt 
Oiovio at Como,* a few days after the Austrians had first abandoned Mila) \ he 
inquired whether the Larius ran into the lagunes of Mantua. The meinoi of 
this excellent man is still fresh in the memory of his fellow citizens and friers ds : 
no one ever doubted his veracity. So long ago as the year 1796, in which his 
relation was published, he stated that Bonaparte, in his first cam])aign, bad 
])ermitted or ordered his sick and wounded, past service, not to be carried to the 
hospitals or entrusted to the care of the religious and beneficent, but to be left 
on the field, or killed, or thrown into the rivers. He infonns us that many, on 
somewhat recovering from their lamentable state, went mad from thirst and 
hunger, and that among those who were cast into the water, the hand.s of many, 
as they clung in agony to the banks, were broken.” 

Pubiighed by OBtirielli. Como, 17%.—AV. S. I^. 
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{Wlc8., ii., 1846; Wka., vi., 1876.) 

Bugeaud. Such is the chastisement the God of battles in his 
justice and indignation has inflicted on you. Of ^ seven hundred 
refractory and rebellious, who took refuge in the caverns, thirty, 
and thirty only, are alive : and of these thirty there are four only 
who are capable of labour, or indeed of motion. Thy advanced age 
ought to have rendered thee wiser, even if my proclamation, dictated 
from above in the pure spirit of humanity and fraternity, had not 
been issued. Is thy tongue scorched, that thou listenest and starest 
and scowlest, without answering me ? What mercy after this 
obstinacy can thy tribe expect ? 

Arab. None ; even if it lived. Nothing is now wanting to com¬ 
plete the glory of France. Mothers and chdldrcn, in her own land, 
hath she butchered on the scafibld : mothers and children in her 
own land hath she bound together and cast into the deep : mothers 
and children in her own land hath she stabbed in the streets, in 
the prisons, in the temples. Ferocity such as no tales record, no 
lover of the marvellous and of the horrible could listen to or endure ! 
In every country she has repeated the same atrocities, unexampled 
by the most sanguinary of the Infidels. To consume the helpless 
with fire, for the crime of flying from pollution and persecution, was 
wanting to her glory: she has won it. We are not indeed her 
children ; we are not even her allies ; this, and this alone, may, to 
her modesty, leave it incomplete. 

Bugeaud. Traitor ! I never ordered the conflagration. 

Arab. Certainly thou didst not forbid it: and when I consider 
the falsehood of thy people, I disbelieve thy assertion, even though 
thou hast not sworn it. 

^ From **Of” to ** motion" reproduces the words of Marshal Bugeaud’a 
official report as translated in the Examiner y 19 July 1845. The sentence 
appears also in De Quincey's Leaders in Literature, 
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Bugeaud. Miscreant! disbelieve, doubt a moment, the word of 
a Frenchman ! 

Arab. Was it not the word of a Frenchman' that no conquest 
should be made of this country ? Was it not the word of a French¬ 
man that when chastisement had been inflicted on the De\ of 
Algiers, even the Algerines should be unmolested ? Was it not 
the word of two kings, repeated by their ministers to every nation 
round ? But we never were Algerines, and never fought for th<3m. 
Was it not the word of a Frenchman which promised liberty and 
independence to every nation upon earth ? Of all who believed in 
it, is there one with which it has not been broken ? Perfidy and 
insolence brought down on your nation the vengeance of all others. 
Simultaneously a just indignation burst forth from every quarter 
of the earth against it, for there existed no people within its reach 
or influence who had not suffered by its deceptions. 

Bugeaud. At least you Arabs have not been deceived by us. I 
promised you the vengeance of heaven ; and it has befallen you. 

Arab. The storm hath swept our country, and still sweeps it. 
But wait. The course of pestilence is from south to north. The 
chastisement that overtook you thirty years ago, turns back again 
to consummate its imperfect and needful work. Impossible that 
the rulers of Europe, whoever or whatever they are, should be so 
torpid to honour, so deaf to humanity, as to suffer in the midst of 
them a people so full of lies and treachery, so sportive in cruelty, 
so insensible to shame. If they are, God’s armoury contains heavier 
and sharper and surer instruments. A brave and just man, in¬ 
flexible, unconquerable, Abdul Kader, will never abandon our 
cause. Every child of Islam, near and far, roused by the conflagra¬ 
tion in the cavern, will rush forward to exterminate the heartless 
murderers. 

Bugeaud. A Frenchman hears no threat without resenting it: 
his honour forbids him. 

Arab. That honour which never has forbidden him to break an 
engagement or an oath : that honour which binds him to remain 
and to devastate the country he swore before all nations he would 
leave in peace : that honour which impels him to burn our harvests, 
to seize our cattle, to murder our youths, to violate our women. 
Europe has long experienced this honour : wje Arabs have learned 
it perfectly in much less time. 
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Bugeauo. Guards ! seize this mad chatterer. 

Go, thief I assassin ! traitor ! blind grey-beard ! lame beggar ! 

Arab. Cease there. Thou canst never make me beg, for bread, 
for water, or for life. My grey beard is from God ; my blindness 
and lameness are from thee. 

Bugbaud. Begone, reptile! Expect full justice; no mercy. 
The president of my military tribunal will read to thee what is 
written. 

Arab. Go ; enter ; and sing and whistle in the cavern, where 
the bones of brave men are never to bleach, are never to decay. 
Go, where the mother and infant are inseparable for ever; one 
mass of charcoal; the breasts that gave life, the lips that received 
it; all, all; save only where two arms, in colour and hardness like 
corroded iron, cling round a brittle stem, shrunken, warped, and 
where two heads arc calcined. Go ; strike now ; strike bravely : 
let thy sword in its playfulness ring against tliem. What are 
they but white stones, under an arch of black ; the work of thy 
creation ! 

Bugbaud. Singed porcu[)ine ! thy quills are blunted, and stick 
only into thyself. 

Arab. Is it not in the memory of our elders, and will it not 
remain in the memory of all generations, that, when four thousand 
of those who spoke our language, and obeyed our Prophet, were 
promised peace and freedom on laying down their arms, in the land 
of Syria, all, to a man, were slain under the eyes of your leader ? 
Is it not notorious that this perfidious and sanguinary wretch is the 
very man whom, above all others, the best of you glory in imitating, 
and whom you rejected only when fortune had forsaken him ^ It 
is then only that atrocious crimes are visible or looked for in your 
country, h^en this last massacre, no doubt, will find defenders and 
admirers there; but neither in Africa nor in Asia, nor in Europe, 
one. Many of you will palliate it, many of you will deny it: for 
it is the custom of your country to cover blood with lies, and lies 
with blood. 

Bugbaud. And, here and there, a sprinkling of ashes over both, 
it seems. 

Arab. Ending in merriment, as befits ye. But is it ended ? 

Bugbaud. Yes, yes, at least for thee, vile prowler, traitor, fugi¬ 
tive, incendiary ! And thou too, singed porcupine, canst laugh ! 
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Arab. At thy threats and stamps and screams. Verily our 
Prophet did well and with farsightedness, in forbidding the human 
form and features to be graven or depicted, if > such be humaj . 
Henceforward will monkeys and hyaenas abhor the resemblance arni 
disclaim the relationship.* 

Sismondi relates a similar massacre by the French in the caverns of Masai 
near Vicenza, in which six thousand perished. Vol. 14, p. 47.—W. S. L. 
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{Last Fruit, 1853 ; Wks,, vi., 1876.) 

Louis Philippe. Congratulate me, M. Guizot, on the complete 
success of our enterprise in Spain. The Infanta is ours. 

Grave as you ordinarily are, M. Guizot, it appears to me that 
you are graver than usual. A formal bow from you is surely but 
little on so grand an acquisition. Perhaps I ought to have con¬ 
gratulated you, instead of asking for your congratulations, since it 
was mainly by your dexterity that the business, in despite of impedi¬ 
ments, was accomplished. 

Guizot. Sire ! it is much, very much indeed, to have merited 
your Majesty\s approbation. 

Louis Philippe. Well then, if such are your sentiments, and you . 
always have acted so that I must believe they are, why this reticence ? 
why this solemnity of countenance and gravity of manner ? Diplo¬ 
matists have always something in reserve, even from their best 
friends ; what is that, may I venture to inquire, which you have 
now, ever since your entrance, been holding back from yours ? 

Guizot. Sire, there is nothing I can hold back at present. 

Louis Philippe. You have rendered an inestimable service to 
my family; and the money you have disbursed among the needy 
ministers and military gamesters in Spain secured the marriage of 
my son, and secures their adherence to my ulterior interests. 

Guizot. The most high-minded of nations, as Spain was two 
centuries ago, is become the most mercenary. I paid the gentlemen 
for their performance with no greater reluctance than I would have 
paid dustmen or nightmen. But, denying to the English minister 
what I did deny, in regard to the marriage of the Duke and the 
Infanta, I prevaricated most grossly. 

Louis Philippe. No, no, my dear M. Guizot, not most grossly; 
quite the contrary ; say rather, if the awkward word, prevaricate, 
will obtrude itself, say rather, most adroitly, most diplomatically. 

Guizot. For such an action in private life, were it possible I 
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could have committed it, I should be utterly and forever excluded 
from society. 

Louis Philippe. Excluded from society ? what society ? tlie 
society of myself, of my queen, of my sons, of my dignitaries in church 
and state P 

Guizot. I did not mention the dignitaries, or allude to them, «»r 
think of them, but the society of the manly, the disinterested, the 
lover of straightforwardness and truth. 

Louis Philippe. Be tranquil, be considerate ; reflect a litth . 
Ministers under arbitrary monarchs may seldom stand quite upright, 
but they are subject to no influences which make them shuffle, us 
those under constitutional kings must do occasionally.^ England 
contains a greater number of honest men than all the continents 
put together. Count me now, if you can, three honest prime 
ministers in her records of three hundred years. Honesty in Franc-e 
puts on a demisaison quite early, but soon finds it too cold for wear : 
Ncckar was a strictly virtuous man, clear-sighted and industrious : 
Roland was the purest and completest type of virtue, not in France 
only, but in the universe ; his wife, who assisted him in his arduous 
labours, is justly a partaker of his glory. You yourself have not 
cleaner hands nor sounder judgment, nor purer style than hers. 
And what was the fate of all tlmec ? to be depreciated and derided. 
Now let us go back to the old monarchy. Richelieu and Mazarine ® 

^ 1st ed. has the following note, omitted by Forster and by Crump : “Accord¬ 
ing to the general run of opinions expressed the other night in the House of 
Commons, on the disgraceful dockyard affair, the parties implicated have been 
guilty of ‘ indiscretion.’ It may be useful therefor to the public to understand 
what it is that passes for mere indiscretion, according to the judgement of that 
very honorable body, the Lower House of Parliament. The evidence given before 
the Committee on Dockyard Appointments, on the very first day of its sitting, 
will throw some light on this subject. Mr. Stafford is proved to have denied the 
existence of a letter which he is pnwed to have talked about, and w'hich is pro^jed 
to have been in the hands of one of the parties in the room while he, Mr. Stafford, 
was discussing the contents of it, Mr. Stafford is also proved to have cancelled a 
Minute of the Board of Admiralty, without the consent of the Board. And he 
is also proved to have asserted that he had the authority of the Board to do so. 
These are among Mr. Stafford’s indiscretions. The Duke of Northumberland is 
proved to have asserted that he never had heard of or seen a letter which is proved 
to have been put into his own hands, and the purport of it explained to him, lliig 
is, we suppose, only a ducal ‘ indiscretion.’ Nec nieus hie sermo est, but every 
word is copied from the most popular of our writers, remarkable for wit, wisdom, 
temper, and impartiality.” 

* iStc, let and 2nd eds. 


VOL. VIII.—B 
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could do their business without the necessity of corrupting. He 
who can hang, imprison, and torture, is above the baseness of a 
canvas, purse in hand. Richelieu and Mazarine, when France 
contained less than half her present population, expended each on 
his own account above twenty millions of francs, and left to his 
heirs about as much. Despotic kings find men already corrupted, 
constitutional must endure the trouble and the obloquy of making 
them so. Never, my good M. Guizot, was the proverb straining 
at gnats and swallowing of camels so well exemplified. Unless 
you had reverted to my own family affairs, I should abstain from 
reminding you about Piscatory and Rougeaux at Athens. By 
whose advice was it that the adventurer Rougeaux was furnisht 
with dollars to enlist electors, and to purchase pistols, ready against 
their adversaries ? By whose advice did Otho forswear the constitu¬ 
tion he had solemnly sworn to ? At whose instigation was Kalergis 
banisht, Church divested of his command, and Lyons received at 
court contemptuously ? 

Guizot. By your Majesty'^s. 

Louis Philippe. Sir, kings do not advise, do not instigate ; they 
command. 

Guizot. Your Majesty is (if I offend not likewise in this expres¬ 
sion) the most able and successful of administrators. 

Louis Philippe. And something of the logician. Really I see no 
better reason for your uneasiness about the share you have taken 
in the matrimonial arrangements at Madrid, than about those 
equally delicate at Monte-Video. The English were no less 
dexterously circumvented by you there than here. 

Guizot. I never forfeited my word in that quarter. 

Louis Philippe. If we elvde^ delude^ deceive^ over-reach (I am ready 
to take any one of these synonomes from your book), what matters, 
when done, whether it be oral or written ? Breach of promise is an 
expression at all times in general use ; often inconsiderately. In 
fact on these occasions we kings do not break our promises; we 
only cut adroitly the corks we are to swim upon, and tie them loosely; 
neglecting which process, we should never keep our heads above 
water and strike out. You are going to England : go by all means. 
There you will see the most honourable men at the helm of govern¬ 
ment, who never thought their worn words worth keeping any more 
than their worn cloaths. I refer to no one party; all are alike in 
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this. Men who would scorn to cheat to the amount of a livre at 
the whist-table, cheat to the amount of millions at the Speaker’s. 

Guizot. Is there never an account to be rendered ? 

Louis Philippe. Many believe there is; all act as if there is 
none. 

Guizot. Surely a sense of glory must actuate some among a 
people so thoughtful, so far-sighted, so desirous of self-esteem, <»f 
cordial acceptance at home and abroad, of reputation in life and 
after. 

Louis Philippe. Holy Scripture hath said we are worms ; ther«5 
can be no offence in classing them. Historians, like those in the 
rich and unctuous soil of churchyards, feed upon the dead ; courtiers 
and ministers of state, in England as elsewhere, are tape-worms that 
feed within live bodies, and are too slender and slippery (to say no 
worse of them) for your fingers to take hold of; one species draws 
its sustenance from corruption in the grave, another from corruption 
on this side of it. Philosopher, as I was educated to be, I begin to 
lean toward the priesthood, and to think their cookery of us the 
more palatable. We, like tunnies, are kept best under salt and oil; 
we are pickled at top and bottom, at birth and death, and are con¬ 
signed to the wholesale dealer, residing at Rome. We must all 
bend a little for the benefit of our families and our country. Was 
not I myself exposed to the censure of the inconsiderate on the 
Duke of Bourbon’s death ? I did not hang him ; I did not hire 
another to do it. The mistress he found in the streets of Brighton 
came into the possession of much wealth and rich jewelry at his 
decease. What portion of them she presented to me and to the 
queen, you know pretty well, and the gratitude we showed toward 
her, inviting her to a family dinner-party, and seating her at table 
by the side of royalty. If we can do these things for France and 
the children of France, what may not those do who have only the 
skirts of our dignity to support ? And what, M. Guizot, was your 
fault, your oversight ? 

Guizot. Neither, sire, neither; but crime, great crime : worse 
than simple falsehood ; there was a falsehood covered over by a 
fraud, and again a fraud by a falsehood, and borne with a stealthy 
step into the church. 

Louis Philippe. The church gave its blessing; so let that pass. 
Take my word for it, M. Guizot, if you went to London this after* 
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noon, you would be visited to-niorrow morning by the identical 
honest men, ministers of state and subordinates, whose censure you 
apprehend. I know them perfectly. They would be courteous and 
conciliating to you, and ashamed and afraid of showing to the people 
that they ever had been duped and over-reached. Beside, they 
know, as well as you and I, that they dare not go to war with me 
whatever I do ; for I have six or seven well-disciplined soldiers for 
their one undisciplined : I can have two experienced gunners afloat 
in a fortnight against their one in a month, scattered as their navy 
is, where it can act to no purpose ; for the constitution of Portugal 
is worm-eaten already, and two inert bodies, with cumbrous and 
costly crowns, weigh heavily and intolerably on the people. England 
is titularly a kingdom : some have gone so far in their folly or their 
adulation as to call it a monarchy. The main element is properly 
the opposite of this. I should rather have said was than is ; for the 
Reform-bill was only a lasso by which the broken caught the un¬ 
broken. Instead of close boroughs, England has now close families, 
which elect, not indeed to the parliament, but to the cabinet. She 
has neither a democracy nor an aristocracy; she is subject to an 
oligarchy. This oligarchy, which knows little else, knows perfectly 
well the pacific and economical spirit of the people ; so that, after 
providing amply for their families by filling all military and colonial 
oflSces with them, they disband all that is eflScient. They let the 
corn rot in the ground, content if it serve as a prop to honeysuckles. 
Knowing the wretched state into which both their army and navy 
had fallen, and the disinclination and incompetency of the oligarchy 
to correct any abuses, or to supply any deficiencies in either, it was 
a favorite scheme with M. Thiers to strike somewhere, anywhere, 
an irritating blow against them. He chose the South Sea. The 
English spirit would rise against the injustice and indignity; but 
the manufacturers and tradespeople in general would exclaim against 
a war for a matter so trifling and remote. 

Guizot. England never was so rich and prosperous as at present. 

Louis Philippe. True: nor was Tyre the hour before she was 
in ruins. England at no time was so little inclined and so little 
prepared for war. With difficulty can she keep Ireland in subjection. 

Guizot. She has no such wish. Jesuits and other incendiaries 
keep up ancient animosities, religion against religion, race against 
race. Hereditary bondmen! such is the key-note ! aye indeed, and 
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not only the key-note, but the burden of the song. These heredi * 
tary bondmen enjoy exemption from impositions which weigh heavih 
on the other subjects of the empire. What they .suffer in reality 
is from tlie rapacity and exactions of landlords and middlemen 
No people is taxt so lightly ; no people leans so heavily on its neigh 
bor. Assistance is given unreluctantly, and received ungratefully. 

Louis Philippk. They who fare best are often the most insurrec 
tionary and rebellious. High feed and none produce the same effeci 
Ireland sends a pressing invitation to invaders, not particular about 
precedency. 

(tuizot. It would be imprudent to trust so fickle a people, ami 
ungenerous- 

Louis Philippk. Generosity is to be found in no index to an> 
work on polity : it is only to be lookt for in the last pages of a 
novel. 

Guizot. The English showed it largely in their last campaign. 

I.ouis Philippk. The English have virtue ; we have honor. 

Guizot. Sire, I am unable to perceive the difiPerence, excepting 
that honor is only a part, or rather a particle of virtue. 

Louis Philippe. There arc questions which it is better to inves¬ 
tigate but superficially. We know sufiiciently that the beautiful 
colors on moths and butterflies are feathers : we need not pluck 
them ; if we do, we are in danger of annihilating the inseef^s vitality. 
These feathers are not only its ornament, but its strength : his 
honor is to a Frenchman what his hair was to Samson.^ 

Guizot. But Samson did not live to be quite bald. Tahiti, and 
other islands in the Pacific, had been civilized by the English, who 
constantly protected them. 

I^ouis Philippe. But never having killed or drilled the popula¬ 
tion, never having imposed tax or tribute, protection is illegitimate. 

Guizot. Sire, the invasion and seizure of that land is both unjust 
and useless. 

Louis Philippe. Not useless, if it had led to war against an enemy 
which was never so ill prepared. 

Guizot. But your Majesty has more than once declared to me 
your determination to remain at peace with all neighbouring states, 
and especially with England : you have protested it, both in person 
and by letter to Queen Victoria. 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** Sampson.*’ 
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Louis Philippe. The French army is restless for action, the 
French people for changes. It is against changes, against innova¬ 
tions and reforms, that I am resolute. War is mischievous, war is 
dangerous, and possibly disastrous, but carries with it no disaster 
which may overturn my dynasty, as might eventually be appre¬ 
hended from reform. You and many others have often praised my 
foresight. I am circumspect; I am moderate : but the wants of 
the soldiery and of the people must be listened to, must be supplied. 
I march not against the elements ; I strike not at the iron gauntlet 
of Winter; but I point toward sunny seas and coral grottoes and 
umbrageous arbors, where every Frenchman may domesticate with 
his Calypso. It may be long, it may be a century, before we conquer 
the kingdom of Morocco : Spain is not yet ours completely. 

Guizot. Sire, it appears to me that, within half that period, 
France may again be called upon to defend the remainder of her 
territory. Russia is mistress of Sweden, of Norway, of Germany, of 
Denmark. She moves at will the armies of all these nations. All 
united could not conquer united France. And France will be united 
under a mild government and moderate taxes, feeling the benefits 
of commerce, and assured that speculation is not always a mirage. 
The taxes, I think, might be diminisht a fifth. At least a third of 
the civil functionaries might go into retirement, and two-thirds of 
the army. 

Louis Philippe. I believe so. But the Parisians must be dazzled 
by glory to divert their attention from city-fed chimeras ; and the 
soldiery must be attracted by those treasures which lie before them 
on the surface, and within their grasp. Tradesmen are not always 
such good politicians as you are, M. Guizot. The Finglish minister 
of the colonies will, however, keep you in countenance where you 
fear the accusation of duplicity. He has promised to the Cape and 
to Australia a constitution founded on the representative system. 
Instead of the constitution he sent over to the Cape a cargo of 
convicts, and he demands in Australia fourfold as much for land as 
its value is in America. If America, seventy-five years ago, threw 
off allegiance to a government which oppressed her slightly, and 
with little insult, what may be expected from the indignation of 
these colonists bound by no ties of consanguinity or of duty ? 
Differences, and more than differences, will spring up and accumu¬ 
late between the governors and the governed; meanwhile the 
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barbarous natives will make forays, carr 3 dng off the arms entruste<i 
to them, and the cattle of all parties. There are several regiments 
of CafiTres and Fingoes, enow to excite and to discipline all th^ 
tribes for a thousand miles round. Australia is remoter. She ma}. 
however, be more easily kept under subjection, and continue 
support proconsulships and quaestorships, governors and bishops, 
under the patronage of the oligarchy. 

Guizot. They conquered Algiers for us : they will not conquer , 
but they will devastate the country, and alienate the affections 
their colonists. They may not be ours, perhaps ; they certain) ' 
will not be England’s. The nation ere long will refuse to supply 
vast an expenditure as they demand. It is better that England 
should suffer by her own folly than by ours. The English I should 
not fear singly ; but there is really cause for apprehension that she 
may be aided by another great naval power, which, by necessity» 
must increase. We have taken possession of the Marquesas. 
America, mistress of Oregon and California, heiress of India and 
China, will permit no such obstruction. She has found but little 
inconvenience in the English possessing Canada ; she would never 
let the French recover it. Interest, on many accounts, prompts her 
to an alliance with England. After her war for independence, a 
pamphlet was written by Governor Pownall recommending a con¬ 
federacy of America, England, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
Happily for us and for Russia it was much too wise to be adopted, 
even if the writer had been a member of parliament and of the 
aristocracy. I would lay any wager that no English minister, whig 
or tory, possesses a copy. This I know ; the representations of 
Raffles, incomparably the best and most practical of their later 
politicians, were found unopened on the accession of the present 
administration. England is rich ; she can afford such negligence. 

Louis Philippe. She grasps much, but always lets drop again 
what is best worth holding. She took possession of Cattaro ; and 
Lord Castlereagh, the most illiterate and ignorant minister, excepting 
Farrinelli, that ever ruled an European nation, delivered it up, in 
1814, to the Austrians. To England it would have been worth 
greatly more than the Seven Isles and Gibraltar; for behind and 
on every side of it are inexhaustible forests of ancient oaks, and other 
timber-trees, in a sufficiency to keep up her navy at a moderate 
expenditure for many centuries. Why repeal it ? I have already 
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said they are inexhaustible. She has lost not only the most com¬ 
modious and the most defencible harbour in Europe, but incalculable 
advantages of trade, with Bosnia, Servia, and all the populations on 
the Save, Drave, and Danube. Her neglect or ignorance of this 
advantage has made the sluggish Austria both active and com¬ 
mercial, and has raised the hovels of Trieste over the palaces of 
Venice and Vienna. If ever France has another war with her (and 
with what neighbouring state can France continue much longer at 
peace ?) our first and most important conquest is Cattaro. It 
, ensures to us Turkey ; it replenishes the arsenal of Toulon ; it 
keeps in agitation Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Greece. I would 
rather have Cattaro than the boundary of the Rhine. 

Guizot. We want commerce more than territory. 

Louis Philippe. Therefore we want Cattaro more than Luxem¬ 
bourg. The Parisians, in one quarter or other, must be dazzled by 
glory to divert them from chimeras. 

Guizot. That glory which rests on blood is insecure. 

Louis Philippe. Our people have never shown a predilection for 
security, and never are so uneasy as when they are sitting still. 

Guizot. Rather would I see them with Belial than with Moloch ; 
but surely there is a path between the two temples. 

Louis Philippe. How different are you from M. Thiers ! 

Guizot. Often hath your Majesty been graciously pleased to 
commend me, but never to praise me so highly as now. 

Louis Philippe. Thiers is in the condition of a man who struts 
about in a new suit of clothes, yet forgets to change his shirt or 
wash his hands. Yet, so fond are the English of any continental 
cleverness, that, after all his falsehoods and malignity and aims at 
war against them, were he to land at Dover, a dozen coronets would 
be ready on the beach to catch him up. You scorn him with much 
civility. Indeed he is a knave, to say the least, and so are all men 
in some degree, as soon as they enter the cabinet. No one walks 
quite upright when he mounts an eminence. He meets with 
obstacles he must bend to ere he removes them. 

M* Thiers has made a fine fortune ; not entirely by his newspaper 
or his history ; a little perhaps by his portfolio. Some acquire more 
by sweeping up the straw and litter than others by threshing out the 
grain. Opposition in politics did not alienate one of you from the 
other, for it was only occasionally that you were opposite : but 
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similarity of pursuits, which bring other hunters into fellowsliij), 
keep asunder the hunters in the fields of literature. 

Guizot. Sire, nobody ever heard me speak disrespectfully i>f 
M. Thiers as a literary man. 

Louis Philippe. You shall hear me then, who must be di>- 
passionate in that quarter. I find in him no accuracy of research, 
no depth of reflection, no energy of expression, no grace of style : 
I do find much direct falsehood, and more indirect misrepresentation. 
He might, and certainly did, consult the best authorities on our 
battles, especially the naval. Instead of citing or following them, 
he lies up to the Moniteur^ or, as Voltaire would have said, the Livt v 
of the Samts ! Never repeat this observation of mine to M. de 
Chateaubriand or to M. de Montalembert, although the formtr 
would smile, remembering his offer to a bookselh^r of a work agaiiut^ 
when the bookseller told him his customers were beginning to look 
Homeward, and entreated him to write for ; he did so, and the 
Genius of Christianity slipt five thousand francs into his pocket. 

At present we will not renew our discourse on peace and war ; 
there is another object close before us, centralization. This was 
equally the aim of Louis the Fourteenth and of Napoleon. I begin 
to find a reminiscence of its importance in my own person. Of what 
service are the best teeth, if the lower and upper do not act together 
and closely ? Mine, as you see, arc decentralized, disorganized, 
demoralized, insubordinate, and insurgent. They, like my people, 
want a little of gold wire to unite, and a little of the same metal to 
stop them. Thirty years of peace ought to have rendered the nation 
rich and prosperous. 

Guizot, And so indeed it might have done, sire, had the army 
been diminisht. 

Louis Philippe. This would have been imprudent. I have 
always had enemies on the watch against me, both within and without. 

Guizot. Any aggression would have raised the country, and the 
invader would have fled as before the armies of Pichegru and 
Dumourier, in which your Majesty bore so conspicuous a part. 

Louis Philippe. The Rhine would have been French again ; but 
many of my adherents had probably been detacht from me. 

Guizot. More, and honester, and firmer, had been conciliated. 

Louis Philippe. I can ill afford to be a conqueror of exhausted 
xrountries. Money is requisite at home. I rule by the judicious 
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distribution of innumerable offices. Every family in France has a 
near relative in one or other of them ; so that every family has an 
interest in the continuance of my government. 

Guizot. These are quiet: the more restless are the more danger¬ 
ous. The man in want will seize by the throat the man who has 
plenty. One wolf tears in pieces many sheep; and the idler who 
wants a dinner will rush upon the idler who sleeps after it. Already 
there are indications of discontent. Piles of offices attract the 
notice of the starving. Our countrymen are always ready to warm 
their hands at a conflagration, though many are thrust too forward 
and perish. Example and experience are without weight to them. 
Division of property, useful to military despotism which feeds upon 
full-grown youth, bound and carted olF to battle, as calves to market, 
hath in the third generation so broken up agriculture that farmers 
are paupers. Clerks look down on them ; they scowl at clerks ; I 
dread the unequal conflict of the pen and mattock. 

Louis Philippe. I am able to keep down the insurgent and 
refractory. 

Guizot. Sire, you may keep the people down for a while ; but 
upon a blown bladder there is no firm footing. 

liOUis Philippe. Surely you are somewhat nervous this morning, 
M. Guizot. 

Guizot. Perhaps in the apprehension of being more so, before 
long. What exhausts the wealth, may exhaust the patience of a 
people. 

Louis Philippe. This is an observation in the form of advice ; 
and such advice, M. Guizot, I did not at the moment ask of you, 
I would by no means occupy more of your valuable time at present. 

Guizot {alone). Royally spoken ! legitimate Bourbon ! Will 
France always respect such royalty, such legitimacy ? Craft is 
insufficient: he must either be more cruel or more economical. 
With half his wisdom he might rule more wisely. He never looks 
aside from the Tuileries, or beyond his family. There is another 
and a wider circle : it has blood and flames for its boundary, and 
that boundary is undiscernably and incalculably far off. Philippe 
carries in his hand the fruit of contention : another, yet bitterer, 
is about to drop from the stem; he will find it of mortal taste. 
To-day he is at the Tuileries : to-morrow may decide whether he 
will be here the day after. 
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{Examiner^ 1848 ; Last Fruity 1863 ; Whs,, vi., 1876.) 

Thiers. You look somewhat shy at me, M. Lamartine, now you 
are in power, and I am out.^ 

Lamartine. M. Thiers ! we neither of us ever were out of powi r 
since we came to years of discretion, if indeed the poet and tk'i 
public man may be said at any time of their lives to have coiij*; 
to them ; for in poetry, imagination leads us astray ; in politics^ 
ambition. 

Thiers. I never was ambitious. 

Lamartine. I always was. The love of fame, in other words, of 
approbation, drew me forward not unwillingly. Reflection comes 
down to us in the deep recesses where imagination rests, and higher 
and more substantial forms rise around us and come nearer. The 
mind, after wandering in distant and in unknown regions, returns 
home at last and reposes on the bosom of our country. Her agita¬ 
tions render her only the more inviting and the dearer to us. We 
love her in her tranquillity, we adore her in her pangs. I do not 
rejoice, nor do I repent, that the voice of the people has called me 
to the station I now hold. 

Thiers. It is an elevated and a glorious, but it is also an 
uncertain and a dangerous one ; take my word for it. 

Lamartine. Pardon my frankness : I would rather take your 
word than your example. 

Thiers. My example in what ? 

Lamartine. May I without offence to you speak my mind at 
large ? 

Thiers. Speak it unreservedly, as becomes a republican in all 
his freshness. 

Lamartine. First then, I should be sorry to grow rich among 
the spoliations of my country. Secondly, I scorn to countenance 

' The date of this Conversation must be in that period t)f the 1848 republic ia 
which Thiers had not come to power. 
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the passion of the vulgar, and more especially in their madness 
for war. 

Thiers. We must put method into this madness. Be sure, M. 
Lamartine, that no earthly power can withhold for a twelvemonth an 
agitated army of three hundred thousand men, smarting under past 
disgraces ! We must, whether we will or no, send forty thousand 
from Algiers to Trieste, and seventy thousand from our southern 
departments to the Gulphs of Genoa and Spezzia. I am a moderate 
man ; I would leave the duchy of Austria to its ancient duke; 
Bohemia to whomsoever the nation may elect as king. Hungary was 
already free and independent from the moment that Metternich in 
the phrenzy of his dotage consented to accept the intervention of 
Russia. She rises both against the hungry and wolfish pack of 
Russia, and the somnolent and swinish herd that rubs her into 
intolerable soreness from overgorged Vienna. Whatsoever was once 
Poland must be Poland again. She must extend from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea ; from Dantzic to Odessa, and inclusive. Anything 
short of this will only cause fresh struggles. Men can never be 
quiet in the cramp : they will cry out and kick until the paroxysm 
is over. 

Lamartine. I am afraid you are too precipitate. 

Thiers. There are many good men who are afraid of hearing, 
or even of thinking, the truth. They may lie in a ditch with their 
hats over their faces, nevertheless the light will come in upon them 
somewhere. 

Lamartine. Probably the King of Sardinia will demand our aid 
against Austria, and insist on the evacuation of Modena and Parma : 
we may then, with policy and justice, interfere. Why do you smile ? 

Thiers. I was thinking at the moment that some laurels grow 
best on loose soil, M. Lamartine, but neither that laurel which 
crowns the warrior, nor that oak which crowns the saviour of a 
citizen. It is our duty not to wait for danger, but to meet it, not to 
parley with insolent and stupid despots, but to bind them hand and 
foot with their own indigenous plants. 

Lamartine. And yet, M. Thiers, you are a royalist! 

Thiers. Is any man a royalist when he knows he can be greater ? 
I had other means of serving my country or (let me speak it frankly) 
myself. Kings have worn down their high-heeled shoes by their 
incessant strut and swagger. People would only have laughed at 
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them if they had merely told common lies and practised only ordinary 
deceptions. But when the sleight-of-hand emptied every man's 
pocket, the whole crowd became vociferous ; up flew the benche>, 
and the conjuror took to his heels. At first we were tickled, at la^t 
we were triturated. 

Lamartine. Not quite into dust, nor into mud, but only into » 
state, I trust, in which, with some new combinations, we may attait< 
greater solidity and consistency. Democracy is always the work 
kings. Ashes, which in themselves are sterile, fertilize the land thev 
are cast on. 

Thiers. You remind me of what happened in England at tb»‘ 
commencement of our first revolution. The beautiful Duchess d*^ 
Pienne was solicited too amorously by the Prince of Wales. Sir^'" 
replied she, it is princes like you who make democrats,^’' ^ He never 
forgave her : indeed he never pardoned any oflence, especially when 
it came from the intelligent and tlie virtuous. 

Lamartine. Having lived all his life among cheats and swindlers, 
he would probably have received with courtesy and amity Louis 
Philippe ; and having broken his word until there was not enough 
of it to be broken again, and having deceived his friends until there 
was no friend to deceive, perhaps he would have naturalized the 
good Protestant Guizot, and have given him a seat in the cabinet. 
At the present day there is a Guizot administration in England. 
The same reckless expenditure, the same deafness to the popular 
reclamations, the same stupid, self-sufficient, subservient, and secure 
majority in parliament. It is well for England that in the most 
vulnerable and unquiet part of her dominions there is a chief 
magistrate ^ of consummate wisdom, temperate and firm, energetic 
and humane. Such a functionary is sadly wanted to preside over 
the counsels of Great Britain. 

Thiers. He is best where he is. The English are so accustomed 
to a shuffling trot that they would grow impatient at a steady amble. 
They think the roadster must be wanting in spirit and action, unless 
they see plenty of froth upon the bit. 

^ Landur quotes this retort also in the Conversation of Alfieri and Metastasio. 

^ Lord Clarendon. 
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XVI. LOUIS BONAPARTE AND COUNT MOLfi 

{Examiner^ 1852; Last Fruity 1853 ; Wk9,j vi., 1876.) 

Louis Bonaparte. M. de Mol^! I have often been desirous of 
profiting by your wisdom and experience ; let me hope that the hour 
is arrived. 

Count Mol^. Experience, M. le President, is baffled, trampled, 
trodden down, and run over, by the rapid succession and blind 
conflict of events : its utility is lost, is annihilated. Wisdom has had 
no share in the creation of them, and can hope to exercise but little 
control in their management. 

Louis Bonaparte. We must now appeal to French courage and 
French honor. 

Count Mol^. We must sound the bell to silence the courage: 
on the other hand, we must call a huissier with the loudest voice to 
read an appeal to the honor. Are there twenty men of high station 
in France who are unforsworn ? are there among her representatives 
half the number who have not violated three oaths in the last three 
months ? 

Louis Bonaparte. But honor is left at the bottom of the heart. 

Count MoliS. If not there, yet under it, on the same side. The 
scabbard holds it; and quite sufficiently capacious for the whole of 
it would be a much narrower receptacle. Call a man a liar, and out 
it flies upon you. He proves the contrary by a clear—I was about 
to say demmstration—ihe word is detofiation. For one who enters 
a picture-gallery, fifty enter a pistol-gallery : for one who has learnt 
the rudiments of grammar, fifty have learnt the rudiments of 
gunnery. I should never have made these remarks, M. le President, 
if you had not invited me to converse with you upon the state of 
the nation, upon what led to it, and upon what may, under Provi¬ 
dence, lead it again to security and peace. These are never to be 
attained while no man holds sacred his own word, or believes in 
any other’s. 

Louis Bonaparte. I am entirely of your opinion, M. de Mol4; 
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SO was my uncle the Emperor. For which reason he restored to 
the Pope his primitive authority, and lighted anew the candles on 
our altars. This was the first step he took after his recall of th«* 
emigrants. I have brought around me not only six or seven of thr^ 
old nobility, but even such names as Fenelon and Turgot. 

Count Mole. Easily done. Poverty, sir, is no phantom : sh»' 
is the most importunate of the Furies, and has the appetite of i\ 
Harpy. She looks for her larder through the windows of the 
Treasury, and, if she sees only empty dishes there, she screams ami 
flies away to another quarter. Be pleased, sir, to consider that i 
cast a reflection on nobody. 

Louis Bonaparte. I am aware of it, M. de Mol6. If in any 
slight degree I differ from you in opinion, it is in my general estimate 
of French honor : it appears to me large and catholic. 

Count Mole. Very large indeed, and truly catholic : I only 
wish we could limit and define it, bringing it back within its ancient 
boundary. M. le Pr<^sident knows that a fortification is the stronger 
for a wide extent of rotten ground about it. Cardinal de Richelieu, 
the wisest of politicians, knew it likewise. Therefor he drew into 
Paris, by offices and preferments, the ancient nobility of the realm. 
The poorer he enriched by giving them places : the richer he 
impoverished by leading them through their vanity to a vast 
expenditure. He took especial care that the ladies, from the hour 
they left the convent, should be taught the secrets of gaming. And 
what chevalier, worthy of his spurs, could decline the acknowledg¬ 
ment of their smiles at the tournay of green cloth ? Luxury, by which 
I mean good cookery and good wine, seldom hurts the bodily frame. 
Late hours, and the mortification of loss, cast down corporeal and 
mental power alike. At the close of these days, and at the com¬ 
mencement of our own, external commerce had begun to ramify 
widely; and commerce will always introduce cosmopolite opinions. 
Turgot fostered it, and could not exclude the sequel. He died too 
early for the prosperity of France. No minister who united such 
integrity with such intellect is recorded in the annals of any nation. 
Perhaps he was fortunate in living while the government was simply 
monarchal, thus having the fewer men to converse with and deceive. 
In fact, he never deceived anyone. Had he lived under a constitu¬ 
tional system, he must have given up half his principles or all his 
power. 
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Louis Bonaparte. These, M. de Mole, are serious considerations. 
We ought to take good care how men may keep their principles. 
You will assist me in this arduous undertaking, I am confident. 

Count Mole. To the best of my poor abilities. 

Louis Bonaparte. By this promise the uttermost scope of my 
ambition is attained. I am resolved to extinguish the flame that 
would consume all that is venerable in Rome, giving my solemn 
word to citizen and soldier that I come frankly and loyally to their 
assistance. The high clergy, with few exceptions in this country, 
and fewer in Italy, are unanimous in recommending it. 

Count Mole. In recommending, sir, a breach of promise ? a 
falsehood ? 

Louis Bonaparte. M. de Mole ! the head of a state can commit 
no falsehood. The preamble to all decrees runs —JJier hearing the 
Council of Ministers^'' the President, or whatever may be the title 
of the executive, decrees^’''* &c. Beside which, it is acknowledged 
by every true Catholic that on emergencies a word, or oath, or 
contract, may be broken and cast aside. In courts the ties of 
consanguinity are relaxt; uncles and nieces, aunts and nephews, 
intermarry, not simply with the consent, but also with the bene¬ 
diction, of the Church. Shall not we, her sons, ever called the most 
Christian, be grateful to the Holy Father for granting such indul¬ 
gences, and lay every snare to entrap the vermin that would under¬ 
mine them ? M. de Montalembert, a most religious man, together 
with every member of the Society of Jesus, approves of my decision. 
The Holy Father himself, when he bestowed on his people from the 
balcony of the Quirinal his constitution and benediction, lowered 
his head, and in the same breath, with his hand upon his heart, 
called the Virgin to witness that he would revoke all his promises. 
He who can take from his girdle and turn round the keys of heaven, 
can surely turn round as easily a light and empty word. He has 
done it. We surely can never err in following the course of Infalli¬ 
bility. Incest is no incest, if he says it is none; and oath, if he 
wills it, is no oath. 

Count MoliS. There may indeed be some danger of Roman 
republicanism flying across the Alps. The flame of a burning 
candle leans toward the smoke of a candle half extinguisht, and 
relumes it. This consideration has greater weight with me than 
casuistry. In France within a few months nothing will be left of 
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republick but the name : yet the name, if we hear it too frequently < 
or too near, may evoke the spirit. M. de Montalerabert would 
not let the Romans burn their fetiches, and would rather burn 
the Romans : I would rather let them alone if we could but keep 
them quiet. 

Louis Bonaparte. Precisely: that is all 1 wish. I would 
moderate the intemperate zeal of conflicting parties; in which 
service to humanity, M. de Mole, I entreat your counsel and co¬ 
operation. 


VOL. VIII.—C 
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XVII. BERANGER AND LA ROCHE-JAQUELIN i 
{Last Fruit, 1863 ; Wks., vi., 1876.) 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Passing by Tours, I could not resist the 
desire of presenting my respects to the greatest of our poets. 

Bebanger. Were I indeed so, I should be worthy to celebrate 
the heroism of the noble Roche-Jaquelins, husband and wife, your 
nearest relatives, who contended and suffered so heroically in La 
Vendee. Poetry is envious of history, and feels her inadequacy to 
a like attempt. Painful as is the retrospect, there is glory to relieve 
it; can we say the same of the prospect now before us ? 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Let us hope we may, and that the narrow 
present is alone disgraceful. Loyalty may exist in all hearts, in all 
circumstances. 

Bebanger. I was taught in early youth that it is an error to 
pronounce the word loyalty as if it began with the letter r. Do not 
smile, M. le Marquis. I have always been a conservative. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Indeed ! 

Bebanger. Yes, indeed and fundamentally. I have always been 
a conservative of law, from which conservatism takes the name of 
loyalty: have all our kings ? all our rulers ? 

La Roche-Jaquelin. King Henry has been misguided in his 
attempt to cast aside many wholesome instructions, and to allow no 
other than suited his own good pleasure, 

Bebanger. We know, by sad experience, that the good pleasure 
of kings is often stimulated by the evil pleasure of their ministers ; 
hence it is requisite that there should be some legitimate and 
temperate restraint. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. We French require a vigilant eye and 
strong hand over us. Mirabeau himself, the ablest man among us 
since the administration of Richelieu, was unable to regulate the 
tempest he had excited. 

1 Landor here confuses Henri and Louis. 
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Do you, M. de Beranger, who are a consistent and staunch 
republican, think the present order of things at all better than tbo 
last or the preceding ? 

Beranger. Order of things ! What order of things, M. 1«' 
Marquis, can you expect in France ? We change perpetually, from 
the grub to the butterfly, from the butterfly to the grub. This i^ 
our order of things, and this order is invariable. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Perspicacity like yours discerned lon^ 
beforehand the inevitable result of our late commotions, and 
prudence led you into retirement. The wisest and the happiest 
lead studious and almost solitary lives. 

Beranger. This is the reflection of the ambitious, when Ambition 
has jilted them. There are extremely few so Avise as to know when^ 
are the haunts of Happiness. Never have I been acquainted witli 
any man who would not prefer the tumult of high office to the 
tranquillity of domestic peace. I know an Englishman to whom a 
Lord Chancellor said. 

You have made the best choice.^’ 

And the reply Avas : 

You Avould rather be the liighest subject than the 
happiest.**’ 

La Roche-Jaquelin. You are safe. 

Beranger. So are you, M. Ic Marquis. The Powers that be ” 
are clear-sighted PoAvers. They see me and overlook my prin¬ 
ciples ; you they treat with high consideration, however they may 
hate you. They behold in you a lofty stem, a strong deep-rooted 
trunk, solitary and august in the ancient forests of Brittany. They 
would be appalled, as Lucan describes the soldiers of Caesar in the 
sacred grove near Massilia, at cutting down the most eminent, if 
not the last, relic of true nobility, of inflexible honour, on the soil 
of France. Unhesitatingly and safely could they send into exile, 
or into the hulks, a gang of vociferating laAvyers and vulgar generals : 
but a stroke on a La Roche-Jaquelin would sound and reverberate 
among your druidical stones with awful and appalling omen to 
them. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. I neither fear nor respect such people. 

Beranger. Pardon me, M. le Marquis ; but it appears to me 
that you have no reason to be very well affeoted either to the 
occupant or the claimant. 
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The king of Frohsdorff, 

Teres atque rotundus 

in body, is endowed with a mind of similar conformation. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. You compliment him highly. 

Beranger. Unwarily then have I slipt into flattery. My mean¬ 
ing is, that, puffed up by vanity, he is only fit to be what he is—^the 
football of fortune. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Do not be severe on him. If you must be 
severe, be at least impartial. The possessor of supreme and arbi¬ 
trary power, in Paris, deserves surely as much acerbity as the prince 
who, having dismissed his few faithful servants, sits stript of power, 
shuddering and crouching at Frohsdorff. 

Beranger. There is not a drop of bitterness in me for either. 
No boatman on our beautiful Loire, no laundress on its sands below 
the bridge, is less important to me than those two. Petulance and 
arrogance are the king’s characteristics ; ambition the president’s. 
One has done, the other would have done, what you approve, and 
what my intellect and heart alike denounce. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Indeed ! what can that be ? 

Beranger. The restoration of darkness ; the striking out of 
three hundred years from the chronology of mind ; the resuscitation 
of Popery, as she sat at Avignon when she was expelled from Rome. 
Sovrans will bitterly repent of such a step backward ; she will fall 
heavily on them ere long. 

I heard it reported in this city that when the French general 
landed at CivitSi Vecchia, with a lie in his mouth thrust into it by 
the president, an English gentleman ^ sent back the work on 
artillery which the president had given to him. This gentleman was 
in the habitude of meeting the prince at Lady Blessington’s, under 
whose roof a greater number of remarkable and illustrious men 
assembled from all nations, than under any other since roofs took 
the place of caverns. When he returned to London from his 
captivity at Ham, he was greeted by Lady Blessington’s friend, as 
having escaped the two heaviest of misfortunes^ a prison and a throne. 

^ Landor himself. The work, Etudes mr ie Pass^ et VAvenir de VArtillertey 
was presented to Landor by the l^rince at Bath, 6 September 1846. “ I told him,, 
in the course of our interview, that he had escaped two great curses—a prison and 
a throne.’’—Landor in a letter to Forster, 1846. 
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Whichever of the two may befall me,’’ said the prince, I hop»‘ 

I shall see you.” 

If a prison,” said the other, the thing is possible ; if 
throne, not.” 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Let him beware of visiting Paris. 

Beranger. Fifty years ago he spent some time there ; some tet; 
later he resided in this city ; and he went into Italy after th« 
Restoration. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Ah, M. de Beranger ! I imagine he would 
much prefer Italy or Touraine to Cayenne or Algeria. 

Beranger. I do not believe he is likely, so late in life, to try thr 
experiment. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Pardon me : I have been trespassing too 
far on your time. 

Beranger. Quite the contrary : you have made it valuable. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Surely as I entered I saw you suddenly 
lay down your hat. If you were about to walk, not to visit, I should 
beg permission to accompany you. 

Beranger. Gladly will I attend you, M. le Marquis. You will 
travel down the Loire on your road homeward ; by way of variety 
shall our promenade be toward the Cher ? 

La Roche-Jaquelin. By all means: it runs close to the 
town. 

Beranger. Here we are. The beautiful plain has lately been 
enclosed. A few years ago it was as nature formed it. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Aye : just as when Charles Martell dis¬ 
comfited and drove out the Saracens. 

Beranger. May we never have to curse the memory of Charles 
Martell. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. God forbid ! 

Beranger. Yet how flourishing was Spain under the Saracens 
during great part of a millennium ! What pleasure and politeness, 
what chivalry and poetry, what arts and sciences, in her cities ! 
what architecture within her walls, and round about! what bridges ! 
what fountains ! what irrigation ! Look at her now under her 
Bourbons. Look off from her, look toward Italy. Who, tell me, 
who, M. le Marquis, hath held down men unimproved, unprogressive, 
motionless ? no, not motionless—nor was the wheel of Ixion. 

La Roche-Jaquelin. Bravo ! M. de Beranger ! 
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But seriously now, do you attribute all our civilisation, all our 
enlightenment, all our arts and sciences, to these Saracens ? 

Brranger. M. le Marquis ! if there is a gentleman in France, it 
is because the Saracens were here or in the neighbourhood, or 
because his ancestors encountered them under the walls of Ascalon 
and Acre. However, I do not attribute all our civilization, all our 
enlightenment, all our arts and sciences, to them. No ; far from it. 
In their vesture, which is among the earlier signs of civilization, they 
never wore, or made their slaves wear, conical caps emblazoned with 
fiery serpents, surmounted as a crest with sj)iral flames ; they never 
wore, or made their slaves wear, robes ornamented with open- 
mouthed dogs and grinning devils. Fanciful as they were in archi¬ 
tectural decorations, they did not clear the market-place to erect 
scaflblds in it, surrounded by stakes and faggots for the concrematiou 
of human victims, the virgin, the matron, the bride, the nursing 
mother. Inventive as they were in mechanics, they did not invent 
the thumbscrew, the pulley, and many other such elegant articles 
of furniture. Studious as they were of medicine, adepts as they 
were in chemistry, it was left for more sagacious heads and for more 
pious hands, to invent and to apply the Acqua Toffana. The only 
people now that appear to open their eyes are the people of canvas 
and marble. 


END OP THE FRENCH CONVERSATIONS 
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GERMAN 

I. WOLFGANG ^ AND HENRY OF MELCTAL * 


( Jmag , Convera .^ iii., 1828 ; Wka ., i., 1846 ; Wka ,, iii., 1876.) 


Wolfgang. Old man, thou knowest, I doubt not, why thou art 
brought before me. 

Henry. For having been the preserver of Arnold. 

Wolfgang. For harbouring and concealing an outlaw, 

Henry. We all are outlaws. 

Wolfgang. What! and confess it ? 

Henry. Where there is law for none, what else can we be ? 

Wolfgang. In consideration of thy age and heretofore good 
repute, our emperor in his clemency would remit the sentence passed 
on thy offence, taking only thy plough and oxen in punishment of 
disobedience. 

Henry. Ploughs and oxen are not instruments and furtherers of 
disobedience. Why were they taken from me before ? Had they 
never been seized by his apostolic majesty, and had not the great 
man Gessler told me that I, a hoary traitor, should be yoked in 
place of them, my valiant son had never cursed him and his master. 

Wolfgang. I turn pale with horror.—Curse the right-hand of 
the Almighty ! 

Henry. We were told that Man was his image, long before we 
ever heard that a dry marten-skin on the shoulder, and a score of 

^ The title in let ed. is : “ Judge Wolfgang and,” etc. 

* Landenberg, who governed the country for Albert of Austria, sent to drive 
away a yoke of oxen from Henry of Melctal. His son Arnold, complaining of 
the violence, was told that peasants might draw the plough themselves if they wanted 
bread. Arnold struck him with his staff, broke two fingers, and fled to a friend 
at Uri. On this the father in his extreme old age saw his cattle driven from his 
farm, his goods confiscated, his house seized—and nothing else: for his eyes 
were burnt out.—^^V. S. L. 
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cut pebbles on the head, made any creature his right-hand. This 
right-hand does little else than, like children, strip the image, or 
just as they do, break the head of one against the head of another. 

Wolfgang. What particular hardship couldst thou complain of ? 

Henry. Only that, whenever there was a fine day, my oxen were 
taken for the emperor’s use, and that my boy was forced to guide them. 

Wolfgang. You had many days left. 

Henry. Ay, verily; all winter, from the first of November to 
the first of April. While the snow was from five to three feet deep, 
I might plough, sow, and harrow. A green turf was an imperial 
rescript, and I never saw one in the morning but I met a soldier 
at my gate ere noon, and my two poor beasts were unhoused. 

Wolfgang. Factious man ! the mildest governments in the world 
have always exacted this trifle in payment for their protection. 
Where there is little coin, there must be labour or its produce : and 
how much better is it to give the half, or rather more, to a lawful 
master, than the whole to robbers ? But indeed this half is not 
given ; all in right is Caesar’s. Thy Bible says, Give unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar’s, and unto God that which is God’s.” It 
does not say, Keep any thing,” which it would do, if any thing 
remained. Dost whistle, rogue ? 

Henry. I cry you mercy. Sir Wolfgang. About the Scripture I 
dare argue nothing; but about the thieves—what thieves have we 
here ? Who is disposed to take away kid or pullet from us ? can 
not we, who are in our own houses, defend them as well as those 
who are some hundred miles off* ? and, when we can not, is not our 
neighbour as ready to help us as they are ? Yet our neighbour 
would blush to ask a spoonful of salt for doing it. 

Wolfgang. Malcontent! what wouldst thou say if thy master 
should forbid thee to turn thy barley into malt, or to plant thy 
garden, or any plot of it, with hops ? 

Henry. I dare not imagine this wrong.^ To order me how to 
crop my garden or how to mix my tankard ! To forbid the earth 
to give its increase in due season is the heaviest and the rarest curse 
of God. Never, I trust, will our nation be so heartless as to endure 
a like interdict from the wrath of man. 

* let ed. reads; “ wrong. The doctor may tell me what I shall best eat, and 
the priest how I shall best cook it; but neither the emperor nor the great man 
Gesaler has committed such an act of tyranny, as to order me,’* etc. 
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Wolfgang. There is no danger ^ : nevertheless why not profit by 
example, and avoid the chances of mischief? The tortoise, well 
protected as it is, draws in its head at the touch of a child. 

Henry. I will do the same when I am a tortoise. But we Swit¬ 
zers have our rights and privileges : we may kill even a hare if v e 
find him in our corn, provided the land be our freehold. What 
nation in Christendom can say the same, beyond these mountains ^ 
We alone are raised to an equality with the beasts and birds : w-; 
alone can leave our country : we alone pine and perish if we ar»i 
long absent from it. 

Wolfgang. Is that a privilege ? 

Henry. No, my lord judge ; it may be a want, a weakness ; but 
those who are subject to it are exempt from many ^ others. Of 
what are they not capable in defence of their country, to whom she 
is so dear ! We see our parents and children carried to the grave ; 
we lose sight of them, and bear it manfully : on losing sight of our 
country our hearts melt away. 

Wolfgang. Brave men bear it. I left my country to perform my 
duties in this; and what country is pleasanter than Austria, or 
more productive of cattle and game, of river-fish and capons ? 

Henry. All men have a birth-place. Sir Wolfgang, but all men 
have not a country. Nay, there are some who have it not, and who 
possess almost half a province, with tolls, and mills, and chases, 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ danger. Henry. None here perhaps : but our neighbour 
the duke of Burgundy, not long ago, commanded that a corpse should be dis¬ 
interred and publickly whipt, for having been wrapt and buried in linen, when 
according to the ducal ordinances it should have been in woollen. At the inter¬ 
cession of the family, Father Seckthall and Father Gosselinfried represented to 
his Highness, that the exposure of the corpse might ])roduce a scandal among the 
people, who knew that nine pounds of wax had been burnt over it, and twenty- 
four masses said. His Highnei^s was only the more exasperated, seeing his edict 
thus suspended, and brought witnesses to prove that a part of the nine pounds 
of wax had been given to the daughter of Margaret Scarfeldt, who, healthy and 
blooming as she was before, was bedridden from that moment, and that domine 
had been omitted in one of the masses, ssiid by Father Seckthall; moreover, that 
Lucas Hansletter and Simon Worewor, two peasants, sang the penitential psalms 
over the defunct, while the Fathers were carousing in the apartment. This how¬ 
ever seems to have been a malicious and false assertion, ^tho both Simon and 
Lucas, on examination, swore unto it separately ; for three nights afterwards they 
were sorely smitten by the devil, both about the same hour, insomuch that, partly 
by fright and partly by bodily hurt, they could not leave their houses for many 
days. WoLFGANo. Thou dost rightly to cross thyself. Why not profit by such 
examples, and avoid,** etc. 

* Ist ed. reads; “ all.** 
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and courts, and prisons, and whatever else can make the great 
contented. 

Wolfgang. I should be censurable if I listened longer to such 
idle and wild discourse.^ The people of Burgundy are subject to 
more hardships than thou art, so are those of Swabia and of France. 
Be obedient and grateful, seeing that others fare worse. 

Henry. If my ear is frost-bitten, your worship’s toe may be 
frost-bitten off and never cure me. 

Wolfgang. Be comforted and satisfied. The outlawry of thy 
son Arnold is reversed, on payment of a slender fine for the proclama¬ 
tion of it, and of another for its annulment, not much heavier. We 
have fresh accusations against him, which our clemency will not 
bring forward unless he trespass in future. 

Henry. Of what offence is the boy accused ? 

Wolfgang. Of the seditious song he was heard to sing last winter, 
which he is known to have composed. We have three witnesses, who 
will declare upon their consciences that they believe by eagle he 
means the emperor our lord; by hook-nosed wolfy the arch-chancellor; 
by dozing hear^ the metropolitan. I say nothing of the squirrel^ and 
the uncurling of her tail: no action might lie : but court ladies, 
when they relax a little of their coldness and severity, are still to be 
treated with deference and respect. 

Henry. Upon my faith. Sir Wolfgang, I know nothing of the 
matter : if ever I heard the verses I have clean forgotten them. 

Wolfgang. Anastasius Griffenhoof: read aloud those seditious 
rhymes marked Z. 

Storm Morgarten^s larch-plumed crest, 

Search the sun-eyed eagle s nest, 

Tear from hook-nosed wolf his prey, 

Drag the dozing bear to day. 

O’er the forest shout the deer— 

Dogs and men have voices here. 

Freedom here shall make his stand. 

Happy, happy, Switzerland! 

You whose pliant legs with ease 
Clasp and win the tallest trees, 

^ Ist ed. reads: ** discourse. According to thy own exposition, the people,”’ 
etc. 
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Swarm the flat-head tawny pine. 

Bring, a gift to Adeline, 

Squirrel roll’d into a ball. 

Squirrel, young, nest, nuts, and all. 

While her balmy breath she blows 
In the grandam’s icy nose. 

See the tail, it quits the chin, 

Feel the heart, it thaws within. 

Show her what her touch can do— 

Ask but half as much for you. 


Fishers ! leave the spangled trout. 
And the pike with pitcher snout, 
Whisker*d carp and green-coat tench— 
Who for these his shoes would drench ? 
For the otter they were meant, 

Or the saints of lanky Lent. 

Stars are swinging in the lake. 

Come, our heartier fare partake. 

Home again 1 the chimney’s blaze 
Melts our toils and crowns our days. 
Hal of Melctal has in store 
Seventy full kegs and more. 

He who grudges one of these 
Is less liberal than his bees. 

Or his flowers and flowering trees. 

Hal could live without old wine. 

But without old friends would pine. 
Where old wine is, there the cellar 
Of that safe and sound indweller 
May be very good, which he 
Who confines it can not be. 

Give me rather men of proof 
(What say you ?) than wall and roof; 
Rather than a talc-paved floor. 
Pine-dust bin and iron door. 

I have always seen that liquor 
Runs, like us, in youth the quicker. 

And that rarely older juice 
Sparkles forth from hand profuse. 

Here for absent friends is plenty— 
Toast them all—and then some twenty 
Pretty girls—your Hal, ’tis said : 
Father, do not shake thy head. 

Though of thirty I had heard, 

I would never say a word. 
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Pour the mead for those who stay, 
Wormwood for who slink away. 

What! my friends ! ye drink no more ? 
Then the day indeed is o*er ! 

Whiter than a marriage shift 
See the window ! still they drift 
By the thousand flake on flake- - 
Kach his road might well mistake, 

And the soberest foot must trip, 
h^or the tricks of snow are deep. 

Brunn shall pitch upon his skull, 
Glendorp scoop his girdle-full, 

Pliffer, Borgardt, Sprengel, Grim, 

Lose a cap or break a limb, 

And the northern maidens smother 
In their feathers one or other. 

'Phings ye never meet by day. 

Things at night ye wish away. 

Some in linen, some in fur. 

Some that moan and some that purr, 
Wander almost everywhere. 

But have never enter'd here. 

They are out upon the snow, 

Scattering it with naked toe ; 

Ye shall hear them through the wild 
Cry like hungry kid or child. 

These are they, the wiser think, 

Who spite most the sons of drink, 

And who leave them on the waste 
With their faces pale as paste. 


Thessinger, sit still—^be bolder— 

Squint not over that left shoulder : 

I could tell of many fiercer, 

But, I warrant, none are here, sir. 

Some that neigh, and bray, and rattle 
Like the horns of fighting cattle, 

Or like (over stones) the log 
Of the truant shepherd-dog. 

Some, but most in summer these, 

Shaking under shaking trees 
{My heart too is now afraid), 

One-half priest, and one-half maid ! ^ 

^ For a long passage excised in 2nd ed. see the note at the end of this 
Conversation. 
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Sleep before the hearth to-night, 

Still the stouter sticks are bright, 

And the stump will burn till light. 

Back, my hounds—give us our turn— 

Shake, lads, shake the matted fern. 

If the curs have left unsweet 
(As may hap) your russet sheet, 

Strew a little tansey on it, 

Or but tuck it in the bonnet. 

Hanging just below your nose— 

So, gay dreams and sound repose ! 

Wolfgang. Call Abraham Konig and Rehoboam Storck. 

Usher. Behold them, sir ! 

Wolfgang. Abraham Konig, you shall well and truly- yon 

know the rest. What is your belief on the words, Hanging just 
below the nose,**’ applied to rue ? 

Konig. It appears to me- 

Wolfgang. In other words, you are firmly persuaded. 

Konig. Yes, as your Honour commanded me, I am firmly per¬ 
suaded that rue means bitterness and reviling and threat; for we 
say, as your Honour said, you shall rue such and such a thing. 
And then, as your Honour remarked, helom the nose is the mouth, 
so that this reviling and bitterness and threat must hang about 
their mouths. 

Wolfgang. Rehoboam Storck ! are you likewise firmly persuaded 
of the same ? 

Storck. I am. 

Wolfgang. And what do you believe is meant by the dogs 
being kicked up from the hearth, as having an ill scent ? 

Storck. I do firmly believe that the meaning is, what your 
Honour ordered me to consider and deliver, namely, saving your 
Honour'^s presence, that the higher magistrates were meant thereby, 
who have indeed an ill savour in the country, and who were to be 
traitorously and violently dispossessed of their warm places, and 
that they were to rue their misdeeds. 

Wolfgang. What misdeeds, carrion ? Proceed; what dost 
understand by the bitter herb being tucked just under the nose ? 

Storck. Hemp, mayhap. 

Wolfgang. How, idiot! 
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Storck. Your Honour has confounded me. 

Wolfgang. The devil confound thee ! 

Storck. Verily I think he hath done so. 

Wolfgang. What is under the nose ? 

Storck. The neck. 

Wolfgang. Thou dolt! 

Storck. The teeth, in young folks. 

Wolfgang. I could flay thee alive. But one witness who 
sweareth stoutly to the citation of well and truly^ is enough : I called 
another for form’s sake. 

Usher. Sir—^in your Honour’s ear, if so it please you. If you 
read the verse again, you will find the word not to be rue^ but 
tansey. 

Wolfgang. Hush, idler ! Judges are no botanists—look again ! 

Usher. Of a truth, the written word is tansey. 

Wolfgang. The erased word, I uphold it, was rue. Rehoboam 
Storck ! did not this same libellous and most seditious man, Arnold, 
son of Henry of Melctal, call thee a felon ? not having proven thee 
such. 

Storck. He did. 

Wolfgang. On what plea or count ? Why dost thou not speak ? 

Storck. I went out at dusk, may it please your Honour, to cut 
the roots of sundry young trees, belonging to the said Arnold—^as 
he said. 

Wolfgang. Was it so dark that nobody could see thee ^ ? 

Storck. I wish it had been. 

Wolfgang. Simpleton ! it would then have been felony. Hear¬ 
ing these loose lines, can anyone doubt their aim and intent ? But 
let them pass. I am authorised, as I told you before, to reverse thy 
son’s outlawry and to commute thy own sentence : at the same time 
I am also commanded to denounce unto thee, that, if ever thou 
seest thy son again, thou be deprived of eye-sight. 

Henry. I am deprived of eye-sight if I do not see him. Of sun 
and snows we have seen enough at seventy. Ho ! Arnold ! Arnold ! 
help! 

Arnold. Father ! who hurts thee ^ who threatens thee ? Off, 
gentlemen! Off, strangers! Off, soldiers! Slaves, miscreants, 
Austrians, stand off. 
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Wolfgang. Murder in my presence ! 

Henry. They bleed all five under thy yew-stick—one is dying- - 
I was faint: I am not so now : fly, in the name of God ! Again, 
I pray thee, Arnold, if thou lovest thy father, go ! begone ; I coni- 
mand thee. 

Arnold. O God ! I heard thy name and was disobedient: m\' 
father has commanded and I obey—forgive me, O my God ! 

Wolfgang. Seize him, the traitor. Dastards—but perhaps U 
may be better to catch him anywhere else. Who would have thought 
it! fair as morning, ardent as noon, and terrible as midnight on th<* 
shoals. Thou at least canst not run so fast. 

Henry. I hope I can not. 

Wolfgang. Anastasius! call the priest Reginald Grot to 
strengthen him with admonition, and Sigismund Lockhart the 
greffier to translate the sentence into the vulgar tongue ; and to 
read it before the people, in the name of his Apostolic Majesty the 
Emperor and King, Albert, by the grace of God, et cetera ; and in 
the public square to provide that the sentence be well and duly 
executed, forthwith. 

Henry. Send also for the great man Gessler : tell him to come 
and see a sight: he has not many more such to see. Welcome, 
good Reginald ! welcome too, my worthy master Lockhart! Come, 
thy band sits well enough, let it rest; begin. 

Lockhart. The instrument must be translated; a good hour'*s 
labour yet, to the ablest clerk. 

Henry. Reginald ! thou pressest my hand, and sayest nothing. 
Dost thou turn thy back upon me ? is this thy comfort ? 

Reginald. There is a Comforter who has given thee strength, 
and taken mine from me : keep it, good old man : do my tears 
hurt thee ? 

Henry. They do indeed : go home : blessed soul! I never 
knew thy temper until now. Many have turned away from me 
before, but none to hide their compassion at my sufferings. What 
a draught of sight have I taken with my lord judge Wolfgang ! It 
lasts me yet, and will last me for life. O my young eagle, my own 
Arnold ! I shall never see thee more upon the rocks of Uri: never 
shall I tremble at thy hardihood, nor press thee to my bosom for 
reproaching thee too much about it. But I shall hear thy carols 
in the woods of Underwald. Let them be blithe as usual; let them 
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be blither still, for I shall more want pastime, and shall listen for 
sweet sounds all day long. Do not ask me again, as in the Lay of 
the Leap^ whether thou hast given me the heart-ache. I was always 
in thy songs before they ended, even where spring and summer, even 
where youth and fair maidens, were discoursed of. Prythee do not 
go on so. Above all, I charge thee, Arnold, never say, O my 
poor father ! art thou blind for me !I was fancying my Arnold 
at my side. Foolish old man, with my eyes yet open and their two 
balls unbroken. Is this the place ? Blow away, boys ! the weather 
is misty : it will not light: this arrow-head is too blunt: have you 
nothing better ? my old eyes are sunken and tough. Ay, that 
seems sharper : put it just under the piece of mountain-ash : it will 
soon redden there. Well done, boy, that is right. 


llie verses excised in 2nd ed. read : 

“ One-half priest, and one-half maid ! 
Peter Fattar well knows how 
Girls are to be claspt, but snow 
Puzzles his sagacious noddle 
To embrace her, worse than fuddle. 
Her white paps with arms outstretched 
While he presses he looks wretched ; 
Rises, rubs his weary knees, 

And sighs deep for roasted cheese ; 

Sit thee down then, Peter Fattar ! 
Where thou art for staying, all are. 
Whisper Funcks who looks so tilFy, 
Twitching up his breeches, if he 
From the walnut-tree or middin, 

Which he once lay chin-deep hid in, 
Whistles to the wise-man's wiles, 

Tenck will tear him all to pieces. 

Or that mastif bred at Ilartz, 

Given them by the gauger Schwartz, 
Gauge-mark him his hinder parts. 
Never dog slept under manger 
With a quicker car at danger, 

Or would make a louder pother 
Should those wenches take another. 
Now the middin piled with snow. 

Will not let the worst weed grow. 
Funcks would treat the girls but ill 
With another icicle, 

Tho he should contrive to clamber 
Into their round whispering chamber. 
Funcks may fear nor dog nor elf, 

Fear he must the wise-man’s self. 
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He will give him stone or gravel, 

Or some whimsy neath his navel, 

' Thirsty as the devil, tho in’t 
Cardamum and ]>eppermint 
Flow like water, without stint— 

Or the gout, tho he should go 
Forth to Wich, or where flow 
Rheine’s green ripples (honest Rhine 
Shows you water like his wine, 

I have heard great people say. 

Who could ride,* and rode that way) 

And should pluck it from lawn sleeves. 

Or at Cologne or at Cleves. 

With one stroke the wise-man cures 
Much worse ills than mine and yours. 

And can bring upon us more 
Than the cleverest kend before. 

At his fancy he can clap 
Other feathers in Death’s cap, 

Teaching him to aim as well 
As my cousin Willy Tell. 

Nature has been very good 
To us children of the wood, 

Nor the less the others dame 
Power and will to do tho same 
When we cannot stand nor go 
We can sit or lie—and so 
Sleep before the hearth to-night,” etc. 

* **Who could ride,** No small accomplishment in the eye of a Swiss moun¬ 
taineer at that period, and no trifling indication of wealth and dignity.—W. S. L. 
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II. THE COUNT GLEICHEM ; THE COUNTESS; THEIR 
CHILDREN, AND ZAIDA ^ 

(Wks., ii., 1846; Wks., v., 1876.) 

Countess. Ludolph ! my beloved Ludolph ! do we meet again ? 
Ah ! I am jealous of these little ones, and of the embraces you are 
giving them. 

Why sigh, my sweet husband ? 

Come back again, Wilhelm ! Come back again, Annabella ! 
How could you run away ? Do you think you can see better out 
of the corner ? 

Annabfxla. Is this indeed our papa ? What, in the name of 
mercy, can have given him so dark a colour ? I hope I shall never 
be like that; and yet everybody tells me I am very like papa. 

Wilhelm. Do not let her plague you, papa ; but take me between 
your knees (I am too old to sit upon them), and tell me all about 
the Turks, and how you ran away from them. 

Countess. Wilhelm ! if your father had run away from the 
enemy, we should not have been deprived of him two whole 
years. 

Wilhelm. I am hardly such a child as to suppose that a Chris¬ 
tian knight would run away from a rebel Turk in battle. But even 
Christians are taken, somehow, by their tricks and contrivances, 
and their dog Mahomet. Beside, you know you yourself told me, 
with tear after tear, and scolding me for mine, that papa was taken 
by them. 

Annabella. Neither am I, who am only one year younger, so 
foolish as to believe there is any dog Mahomet. And, if there were, 
we have dogs that are better and faithfuller and stronger. 

Wilhelm (to his father), I can hardly help laughing to think 
what curious fancies girls have about Mahomet. We know that 
Mahomet is a dog-spirit with three horsetails. 

^ Landor’s source was in all probability Bayle’s Dictionary. 
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Aknabella. Papa 1 I am glad to see you smile at Wilhelm. I 
do assure you he is not half so bad a boy as he was, although }»e 
did point at me, and did tell you some mischief. 

Count. I ought to be indeed most happy at seeing you all agabi. 

Annabella. And so you are. Don'^t pretend to look grave now. 
I very easily find you out. I often look grave when I am the happiest. 
But forth it bursts at last: there is no room for it in tongue, or eyen, 
or anywhere. 

Count. And so, my little angel, you begin to recollect me. 

Annabella. At first I used to dream of papa, but at last I forgot 
how to dream of him : and then I cried, but at last 1 left off crying. 
And then, papa, who could come to me in my sleep, seldom came 
again. 

Count. Why do you now draw back from me, Annabella ? 

Annabella. Because you really are so very very brown : just 
like those ugly Turks who sawed the pines in the saw-pit under the 
wood, and who refused to drink wine in the heat of summer, when 
Wilhelm and I brought it to them. Do not be angry; we did it 
only once. 

Wilhelm. Because one of them stamped and frightened her 
when the other seemed to bless us. 

Count. Are they still living ? 

Countess. One of them is. 

Wilhelm. The fierce one. 

Count. We will set him free, and wish it were the other. 

Annabella. Papa ! I am glad you are come back without your 
spurs. 

Countess. Hush, child, hush. 

Annabella. Why, mama ? Do not you remember how they tore 
my frock when I clung to him at parting ? Now I begin to think 
of him again : I lose everything between that day and this. 

Countess. The girPs idle prattle about the spurs has pained you : 
always too sensitive ; always soon hurt, though never soon offended. 

Count. O God ! O my children ! O my wife ! it is not the loss 
of spurs I now must blush for. 

Annabella. Indeed, papa, you never can blush at all, until you 
cut that horrid beard ofiF. 

Countess. Well may you say, my own Ludolph, as you do; for 
most gallant was your bearing in the battle. 
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Count. Ah ! why was it ever fought ? 

Countess. Why were most battles ? But they may lead to glory 
even through slavery. 

Count. And to shame and sorrow. 

Countess. Have I lost the little beauty I possessed, that you 
hold my hand so languidly, and turn away your eyes when they 
meet mine ? It was not so formerly—unless when first we loved. 

That one kiss restores to me all my lost happiness. 

Come; the table is ready: there are your old wines upon it: 
you must want that refreshment. 

Count. Go, my sweet children ! you must eat your supper before 
Ido. 

Countess. Run into your own room for it. 

Annabella. I will not go until papa has patted me again on the 
shoulder, now I begin to remember it. I do not much mind the 
beard : I grow used to it already: but indeed I liked better to 
stroke and pat the smooth laughing cheek, with my arm across the 
neck behind. It is very pleasant even so. Am I not grown ? I 
can put the whole length of my finger between your lips. 

Count. And now, will not you come, Wilhelm ? 

Wilhelm. I am too tall and too heavy: she is but a child- 
{Whispers,) Yet I think, papa, I am hardly so much of a man but 
you may kiss me over again—if you will not let her see it. 

Countess. My dears ! why do not you go to your supper ? 

Annabella. Because he has come to show us what Turks are 
like. 

Wilhelm. Do not be angry with her. Do not look down, papa ! 

Count. Blessings on you both, sweet children ! 

Wilhelm. We may go now. 

Countess. And now, Ludolph, come to the table, and tell me 
all your sufferings. 

Count. The worst begin here. 

Countess. Ungrateful Ludolph! 

Count. I am he : that is my name in full. 

Countess. You have then ceased to love me ? 

Count. Worse ; if worse can be : I have ceased to deserve your 
love. 

Countess. No : Ludolph hath spoken falsely for once; but 
Ludolph is not false. 
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Count. I have forfeited all I ever could boast of, your affection 
and my own esteem. Away with caresses ! Repulse me, abjurt- 
me; hate, and never pardon me. Let the abject heart lie untom 
by one remorse. Forgiveness would split and shiver what slavery 
but abased. 

Countess. Again you embrace me; and yet tell me never to 
pardon you ! O inconsiderate man ! O idle deviser of impossibh* 
things ! 

But you have not introduced to me those who purchased your 
freedom, or who achieved it by their valour. 

Count. Mercy ! O God ! 

Countess. Are they dead ? Was the plague abroad ? 

Count. I will not dissemble—such was never my intention— 
that my deliverance was brought about by means of- 

Countess. Say it at once—a lady. 

Count. It was. 

Countess. She fled with you. 

Count. She did. 

Countess. And have you left her, sir ? 

Count. Alas ! alas ! I have not; and never can. 

Countess. Now come to my arms, brave, honourable Ludolph ! 
Did I not say thou couldst not be ungrateful ? Where, where is she 
who has given me back my husband ? 

Count. Dare I utter it ? in this house. 

Countess. Call the children. 

Count. No ; they must not aflront her : they must not even 
stare at her : other eyes, not theirs, must stab me to the heart. 

Countess. They shall bless her ; we will all. Bring her in. 

[Zaida is led in iy the Count. 

Countess. W’e three have stood silent long enough : and much 
there may be on which we will for ever keep silence. But, sweet 
young creature ! can I refuse my protection, or my love, to the 
preserver of my husband ? Can I think it a crime, or even a folly, 
to have pitied the brave and the unfortunate ? to have pressed 
{but alas ! that it ever should have been so here !) a generous heart 
to a tender one ? 

Why do you begin to weep ? 

Zaida. Under your kindness, O lady, lie th§ sources of these 
tears. 
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But why has he left us ? He might help me to say many things 
which 1 want to say. 

CouKTESS. Did he never tell you he was married ? 

Zaida. He did indeed. 

Countess. That he had children P 

Zaida. It comforted me a little to hear it. 

Countess. Why ? prythee why ? 

Zaida. When I was in grief at the certainty of holding but the 
second place in his bosom, 1 thought I could at least go and play 
with them, and win perhaps their love. 

Countess. According to our religion, a man must have only one 
ivife. 

Zaida. That troubled me again. But the dispenser of your 
religion, who binds and unbinds, does for sequins or services what 
our Prophet does purely through kindness. 

Countess. We can love but one. 

Zaida. We indeed can love only one : but men have large hearts. 

Countess. Unhappy girl! 

Zaida. The very happiest in the world. 

Countess. Ah ! inexperienced creature ! 

Zaida. The happier for that perhaps. 

Countess. But the sin ! 

Zaida. Where sin is, there must be sorrow : and I, my sweet 
sister, feel none whatever. Even when tears fall from my eyes^ 
they fall only to cool my breast: I would not have one the fewer : 
they all are for him : whatever he does, whatever he causes, is dear 
to me. 

Countess (aside). This is too much. I could hardly endure to 
have him so beloved by another, even at the extremity of the earth. 
(To Zaida.) You would not lead him into perdition. 

Zaida. I have led him (Allah be praised !) to his wife and chil¬ 
dren. It was for those I left my father. He whom we love might 
have stayed with me at home : but there he would have been only 
half happy, even had he been free. I could not often let him see 
me through the lattice; I was too afraid : and I dared only once 
let fall the water-melon ; it made such a noise in dropping and rolling 
on the terrace : but, another day, when I had pared it nicely, and 
had swathed it up well among vine-leaves, dipped in sugar and 
sherbet, I was quite happy. I leaped and danced to have been so 
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ingenious. I wonder what creature could have found and eaten it. 
I wish he were here, that I might ask him if he knew. 

Countess. He quite forgot home then ! 

Zaida. When we could speak together at all, he spoke p< r- 
petually of those whom the calamity of war had separated from 
him. 

Countess. It appears that you could comfort him in his distress, 
and did it willingly. 

Zaida. It is delightful to kiss the eyelashes of the beloved : is 
it not ? but never so delightful as when fresh tears are on them. 

Countess. And even this too ? you did tliis ? 

Zaida. Fifty times. 

Countess. Insupportable ! 

He often then spoke about me ? 

Zaida. As sure as ever we met: for he knew I loved him the 
better when I heard him speak so fondly. 

Countess (to herself). Is this possible ? It may be—of the 
absent, the unknown, the unfeared, the unsuspected. 

Zaida. We shall now be so happy, all three. 

Countess. How can we all live together ? 

Zaida. Now he is here, is there no bond of union ’t 

Countess. Of union ? of union ? (Aside.) Slavery is a frightful 
thing ! slavery for life too ! And she released him from it. What 
then ? Impossible ! impossible ! (To Zaida.) We are rich- 

Zaida. I am glad to hear it. Nothing anywhere goes on well 
without riches. 

Countess. We can provide for you amply - 

Zaida. Our husband - 

Countess. Our !— husbaiid ! - 

Zaida. Yes, yes ; I know he is yours too; and you, being the 
elder and having children, are lady above all. He can tell you how 
little I want: a bath, a slave, a dish of pilau, one jonquil every 
morning, as usual; nothing more. But he must swear that he has 
kissed it first. No, he need not swear it; I may always see liim 
do it, now. 

Countess (aside). She agonizes me. (To Zaida.) Will you never 
be induced to return to your own country ? Could not Ludolph 
persuade you ? 

Zaida. He who could once persuade me anything, may now 
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command me everything: when he says 1 must go, I go. But he 
knows what awaits me. 

Countess. No, child ! he never shall say it. 

Zaida. Thanks, lady! eternal thanks! The breaking of his 
word would break my heart; and better that break first. Let the 
command come from you, and not from him. 

Countess {calling aloud), Ludolph ! Ludolph! hither! Kiss 
the hand I present to you, and never forget it is the hand of a 
preserver. 
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{Wk8.y ii., 1846; v., 1876.) 

Calvin. Are you sure, O Melancthon, that you yourself ar^* 
among the elect ? 

Melancthon. My dear brother, so please it God, I would rather 
be among the many. 

Calvin. Of the damned ? 

Melancthon. Alas ! no. But I am inclined to believe that the 
many will be saved and will be happy, since Christ came into the 
world for the redemption of sinners. 

Calvin. Hath not our Saviour said explicitly that many are 
called, but few chosen ? 

Melancthon. Our Saviour ^—hath he said it ? 

Calvin. Hath he, forsooth ! Where is your New Testament ? 

Melancthon. In my heart. 

Calvin. Without this page, however. 

Melancthon. When we are wiser and more docile, that is, when 
we are above the jars and turmoils and disputations of the world, 
our Saviour will vouchsafe to interpret what, through the fumes of 
our intemperate vanity, is now indistinct or dark. He will plead 
for us before an inexorable judge. He came to remit the sins of 
man ; not the sins of a few, but of many ; not of many, but of all. 

Calvin. What! of the benighted heathen too ? of the pagan ? 
of the idolater ? 

Melancthon. I hope so ; but I dare not say it. 

Calvin. You would include even the negligent, the indifferent, 
the sceptic, the unbeliever. 

Melancthon. Pitying them for a want of happiness in a want of 
faith. They are my brethren ; they are God’s children. He will 
pardon the presumption of my wishes for their welfare ; my sorrow 
that they have fallen, some through their blindness, others through 
their deafness, others through their terror, others through their 
anger peradventure at the loud denunciations of unforgiving man. 
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If I would forgive a brother, may not he, who is immeasurably better 
and more merciful, have pity on a child ? He came on earth to 
take our nature upon him : will he punish, will he reprehend us, 
for an attempt to take as much as may be of his upon ourselves ? 

Calvin. There is no bearing any such fallacies. 

Melancthon. Is it harder to bear these fallacies (as they appear 
to you, and perhaps are, for we all are fallible, and many even of our 
best thoughts are fallacies), is it harder, O my friend, to bear these, 
than to believe in the eternal punishment of the erroneous ? 

Calvin. Erroneotis indeed ! Have they not the Book of Life, 
now at last laid open before them, for their guidance ? 

Melancthon. No, indeed ; they have only two or three places, 
dog-eared and bedaubed, which they are commanded to look into 
and study. These are so uninviting, that many close again the 
volume of salvation, clasp it tight, and throw it back in our faces. I 
would rather show a man green fields than gibbets : and if I called 
him to enter the service of a plenteous house and powerful master, 
he may not be rendered the more willing to enter it by my pointing 
out to him the stocks in the gateway, and telling him that nine- 
tenths of the household, however orderly, must occupy that position. 
The book of good news under your interpretation, tells people not 
only that they may go and be damned, but that unless they are 
lucky, they must inevitably. Again it informs another set of 
inquirers that if once they have been under what they feel to be 
the influence of grace, they never can relapse. All must go well 
who have once gone well; and a name once written in the list of 
favorites can never be erased. 

Calvin. This is certain. 

Melancthon. Let us hope then, and in holy confidence let us 
believe, that the book is large and voluminous; that it begins at 
an early date of many’s existence; and that amid the agitation of 
inquiry, it comprehends the humble and submissive doubter. For 
doubt itself, between the richest patrimony and utter destitution, 
is quite sufficiently painful: and surely it is a hardship to be turned 
over into a criminal court for having lost in a civil one. But if all 
who have once gone right can never go astray, how happens it that 
so large a part of the angels fell off from their allegiance ? They 
were purer and wiser than we are, and had the advantage of seeing 
Gh>d face to face. They were the ministers of his power; they knew 
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its extent; yet they defied it. If we err, it is in relying too con¬ 
fidently on his mercies ; not in questioning his omnipotence. If our 
hopes forsake us, if the bonds of sin bruise and corrode us, so that 
we can not walk upright, there is, in the midst of these calamities, 
no proof that we are utterly lost. Danger far greater is there in the 
presumption of an especial favour, which men incomparably bettor 
than ourselves can never have deserved. Let us pray, O Calvin,, 
that we may hereafter be happier than our contentions and ani¬ 
mosities will permit us to be at present; and that our opponent s,. 
whether now in the right or in the wrong, may come at last where 
all error ceases. 

Calvin. I am uncertain whether such a wish is rational: and I 
doubt more whether it is religious. God hath willed them to walk 
in their blindness. To hope against it, seems like repining at his 
unalterable decree ; a weak indulgence in an unpermitted desire ; 
an unholy entreaty of the heart that he will forego his vengeance, 
and abrogate the law that was from the beginning. Of one thing 
I am certain : wc must lop off the unsound. 

Melancthon. What a curse hath metaphor been to religion ! It 
is the wedge that holds asunder the two great portions of the Chris¬ 
tian world. We hear of nothing so commonly as fire and sword. 
And here indeed what was metaphor is converted into substance 
and applied to practice. The unsoundness of doctrine is not cut 
off nor cauterised ; the professor is. The head falls on the scaffold, 
or fire surrounds the stake, because a doctrine is bloodless and 
incombustible. Fierce outrageous animals, for want of the man 
who has escaped them, lacerate and trample his cloak or bonnet. 
This, although the work of brutes, is not half so brutal as the 
practice of theologians, seizing the man himself, instead of bonnet 
or cloak. 

Calvin. We must leave such matters to the magistrate. 

Melancthon. Let us instruct the magistrate in his duty; this 
is ours. Unless we can teach humanity, we may resign the charge of 
religion. For fifteen centuries, Christianity has been conveyed into 
many houses, in many cities, in many regions, but always through 
slender pipes ; and never yet into any great reservoir in any part of 
the earth. Its principal ordinances have never been observed in the 
polity of any state whatever. Abstinence frpm spoliation, from 
oppression, from bloodshed, has never been inculcated by the chief 
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priests of any. These two facts excite the doubts of many in regard 
to a divine origin and a divine protection. Wherefore it behoves 
us the more especially to preach forbearance. If the people are 
tolerant one toward another in the same country, they will become 
tolerant in time toward those whom rivers or seas have separated 
from them. For surely it is strange and wonderful that nations 
which are near enough for hostility should never be near enough 
for concord. This arises from bad government; and bad govern 
ment arises from a negligent choice of counsellors by the prince, 
usually led or terrified by a corrupt, ambitious, wealthy (and there¬ 
fore unchristian) priesthood. While their wealth lay beyond the 
visible horizon, they tarried at the cottage, instead of pricking on 
for the palace. 

Calvin. By the grace and help of God we will turn them back 
again to their quiet and wholesome resting-place, before the people 
lay a rough hand upon the silk. 

But you evaded my argument on predestination. 

Melancthon. Our blessed Lord himself, in his last hours, 
ventured to express a wish before his heavenly Father, that the bitter 
cup might pass away from him. I humbly dare to implore that a 
cup much bitterer may be removed from the great body of mankind ; 
a cup containing the poison of eternal punishment, where agony 
succeeds to agony, but never death. 

Calvin. I come armed with the Gospel. 

Melancthon. Tremendous weapon ! as we have seen it through 
many ages, if man wields it against man : but like the fabled spear 
of old mythology, endued with the faculty of healing the saddest 
wound its most violent wielder can inflict. Obscured and rusting 
with the blood upon it, let us hasten to take it up again, and apply 
it, as best we may, to its appointed uses. 

The life of our Saviour is the simplest exposition of his words. 
Strife is what he both discountenanced and forbade. We ourselves 
are right-minded, each of us all: and others are right-minded in 
proportion as they agree with us, chiefly in matters which we insist 
are well worthy of our adherence, but which whosoever refuses to 
embrace displays a factious and unchristian spirit. These for the 
most part are matters which neither they nor we understand, and 
which, if we did understand them, would little profit us. The weak 
will be supported by the strong, if they can ; if they can not, they 
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are ready to be supported even by the weaker, and cry out against 
the strong, as arrogant or negligent, or deaf or blind ; at last ev# n 
their strength is questioned, and the more if, while there is fury all 
around them, they are quiet. 

I remember no discussion on religion in which religion was noi a 
sufferer by it, if mutual forbearance, and belief in another'^s go«»d 
motives and intentions, are (as I must always think they are) its 
proper and necessary appurtenances. 

Calvin. Would you never make inquiries ? 

Melancthon. Yes ; and as deep as possible ; but into my ovn 
heart; for that belongs to me; and God hath entrusted it most 
especially to my own superintendence. 

Calvin. We must also keep others from going astray, by showing 
them the right road, and, if they are obstinate in resistance, then 
by coercing and chastising them through the magistrate. 

Melancthon. It is sorrowful to dream that we are scourges in 
God’s hand, and that he appoints for us no better work than lacer¬ 
ating one another. I am no enemy to inquiry, where I see abuses, 
and where I suspect falsehood. The Romanists, our great oppres¬ 
sors, think it presumptuous to search into things abstruse ; and let 
us do them the justice to acknowledge that, if it is a fault, it is one 
which they never commit. But surely we are kept sufficiently in the 
dark by the infirmity of our nature : no need to creep into a corner 
and put our hands before our eyes. To throw away or turn aside 
from God’s best gifts is verily a curious sign of obedience and sub¬ 
mission. He not only hath given us a garden to walk in, but he 
hath planted it also for us, and he wills us to know the nature and 
properties of everything that grows up within it. Unless we look 
into them and handle them and register them, how shall we discover 
this to be salutary, that to be poisonous; this annual, that perennial ? 

Calvin. Here we coincide ; and I am pleased to find in you less 
apathy than I expected. It becomes us, moreover, to denounce 
God’s vengeance on a sinful world. 

Melancthon. Is it not better and pleasanter to show the 
wanderer by what course of life it may be avoided ? is it not better 
and pleasanter to enlarge on God’s promises of salvation, than to 
insist on his denunciations of wrath ? is it not better and pleasanter 
to lead the wretched up to his mercy-seat, than to hurl them by 
thousands under his fiery chariot ? 
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Calvin. We have no option. By our heavenly Father many are 
called, but few are chosen. 

Melancthon. There is scarcely a text in the Holy Scriptures to 
which there is not an opposite text, written in characters equally 
large and legible; and there has usually been a sword laid upon each. 
Even the weakest disputant is made so conceited by what he calls 
religion, as to think himself wiser than the wisest who thinks 
differently from him; and he becomes so ferocious by what he calls 
holding it fast, that he appears to me as if he held it fast much in 
the same manner as a terrier holds a rat, and you have about as 
much trouble in getting it from between his incisors. When at last 
it does come out, it is mangled, distorted, and extinct. 

Calvin. M. Melancthon ! you have taken a very perverse view 
of the subject. Such language as yours would extinguish that zeal 
which is to enlighten the nations, and to consume the tares by which 
they are overrun, 

Melancthon. The tares and the corn are so intermingled 
throughout the wide plain which our God hath given us to cultivate, 
that I would rather turn the patient and humble into it to weed it 
carefully, than a thresher who would thresh wheat and tare together 
before the grain is ripened, or who would carry fire into the furrows 
when it is. 

Calvin. Yet even the most gentle, and of the gentler sex, are 
inflamed with a holy zeal in the propagation of the faith. 

Melancthon. I do not censure them for their earnestness in 
maintaining truth. We not only owe our birth to them, but also 
the better part of our education ; and if we were not divided after 
their first lesson, we should continue to live in a widening circle of 
brothers and sisters all our lives. After our infancy and removal 
from home, the use of the rod is the principal thing we learn of our 
alien preceptors ; and, catching their dictatorial language, we soon 
begin to exercise their instrument of enforcing it, and swing it right 
and left, even after we are paralysed by age, and until Death^^s hand 
strikes it out of ours. I am sorry you have cited the gentler part 
of the creation to appear before you, obliged as I am to bear witness 
that I myself have known a few specimens of the fair sex become a 
shade less fair, among the perplexities of religion. Indeed I am 
credibly informed that certain of them have lost their patience, 
running up and down in the dust where many roads diverge. This 
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surely is not walking humbly with their God, nor walking with him 
at all; for those who walk with him are always readier to hear his 
voice than their own, and to admit that it is more persuasive. But 
at last the zealot is so infatuated, by the serious mockeries h«‘ 
imitates and repeats, that he really takes his own voice for God’s 
Is it not wonderful that the words of eternal life should have hitherto» 
produced only eternal litigation ; and that in our progress heaven 
ward, we should think it expedient to plant unthrifty thorns over 
bitter wells of blood in the wilderness we leave behind us ? 

Calvin. It appears to me that you are inclined to tolerate even 
the rank idolatry of our persecutors. Shame ! shame ! 

Melancthon. Greater shame if I tolerated it within my own dark 
heart, and waved before it the foul incense of self-love. 

Calvin. I do not understand you. What I do understand is 
this, and deny it at your peril—I mean at the peril of your salvation 
—that God is a jealous God ; he himself declares it. 

Melancthon. We are in the habit of considering the God of 
Nature as a jealous God, and idolatry as an enormous evil; an evil 
which is about to come back into the world, and to subdue or seduce 
once more our strongest and most sublime affections. Why do you 
lift up your eyes and hands ? 

Calvin. An evil about to come back ! about to come ! Do we 
not find it in high places ? 

Melancthon. We do indeed, and always shall, while there are 
any high places upon earth. Thither will men creep, and there fall 
prostrate. 

Calvin. Against idolatry we still implore the Almighty that he 
will incline our hearts to keep his law. 

Melancthon. The Jewish law ; the Jewish idolatry. You fear 
the approach of this, and do not suspect the presence of a worse. 

Calvin. A worse than that which the living God hath denounced ? 

Melancthon. Even so. 

Calvin. Would it not offend, would it not wound to the quick, a 
mere human creature, to be likened to a piece of metal or stone, a 
calf or monkey ? 

Melancthon. A mere human creature might be angry ; because 
his influence among his neighbours arises in great measure from the 
light in which he appears to them ; and this light does not emanate 
from himself, but may be thrown on him by any hand that is expert 
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at mischief: beside, the likeness of such animals to him could never 
be suggested by reverence or esteem, nor be regarded as a type of 
any virtue. The mere human creature, such as human creatures 
for the most-part are, would be angry; because he has nothing 
which he can oppose to ridicule but resentment. 

Calvin. I am in consternation at your lukewarmness. If you 
treat idolaters thus lightly, what hope can I entertain of discussing 
with you the doctrine of grace and predestination ? 

Melancthon. Entertain no such hope at all. Wherever I find 
in the Holy Scriptures a disputable doctrine, I interpret it as judges 
do, in favour of the culprit: such is man : the benevolent judge is 
God. But in regard to idolatry, I see more criminals who are guilty 
of it than you do. I go beyond the stone-quarry and the pasture, 
beyond the graven image and the ox-stall. If we bow before the 
distant image of good, while there exists within our reach one solitary 
object of substantial sorrow, which sorrow our efforts can remove, 
we are guilty (I pronounce it) of idolatry : we prefer the intangible 
eflSgy to the living form. Surely we neglect the service of our Maker 
if we neglect his children. He left us in the chamber with them, 
to take care of them, to feed them, to admonish them, and occasion¬ 
ally to amuse them : instead of which, after a warning not to run 
into the fire, we slam the door behind us in their faces, and run 
eagerly downstairs to dispute and quarrel with our fellows of the 
household who are about their business. The wickedness of idolatry 
does not consist in any inadequate representation of the Deity, for 
whether our hands or our hearts represent him, the representation 
is almost alike inadequate. Every man does what he hopes and 
believes will be most pleasing to his God ; and God, in his wisdom 
and mercy, will not punish gratitude in its error. 

Calvin. How do you know that ? 

Melancthon. Because I know his loving-kindness, and experi¬ 
ence it daily. 

Calvin. If men blindly and wilfully run into error when God 
hath shown the right way, he will visit it on their souls. 

Melancthon. He will observe from the serenity of heaven, a 
serenity emanating from his presence, that there is scarcely any 
work of his creation on earth which hath not excited in some people 
or other a remembrance, an admiration, a symbol, of his power. 
The evil of idolatry is this. Rival nations have raised up rival 
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deities : war hath been denounced in the name of Heaven : mei 
have been murdered for the love of God : and such impiety hath 
darkened all the regions of the world, that the Lord of all things 
hath been invoked by all simultaneously as the Lord of Hosts. Tlu> 
is the only invocation in which men of every creed are united : au 
invocation to which Satan, bent on the perdition of the human 
race, might have listened from the fallen angels. 

Calvin. We can not hope to purify men'^s hearts until we leail 
them away from the abomination of Babylon : nor will they be led 
away from it until we reduce the images to dust. So long as the^ 
stand, the eye will hanker after them, and the spirit be corrupt. 

Melanctiion. And long afterward, I sadly fear. 

We attribute to the weakest of men the appellations and powers 
of Deity : we fall down before them : we call the impious and cruel 
by the title of gracious and most religious: and, even in the house 
of God himself, and before his very altar, we split his Divine Majesty 
asunder, and offer the largest part to the most corrupt and most 
corrupting of his creatures. 

Calvin. Not M. Melanctiion. I will preach, I will exist, in 
no land of such abomination. 

Melanctiion. So far, well: but religion demands more. Our 
reformers knock off the head from Jupiter ; thunderbolt and 
sceptre stand. The attractive, the impressive, the august, they 
would annihilate, leaving men nothing but their sordid fears of 
vindictive punishment, and their impious doubts of our Saviour’s 
promises. 

Calvin. We should teach men to retain for ever the fear of God 
before their eyes, never to cease from the apprehension of his wrath, 
to be well aware that he often afflicts when he is farthest from 
wrath, and that such infliction is a benefit bestowed by him. 

Melancthon, What 1 if only a few are to be saved when the 
infliction is over ? 

Calvin. It becometh not us to repine at the number of vessels 
which the supremely wise Artificer forms, breaks, and casts away, 
or at the paucity it pleaseth him to preserve. The ways of Provi¬ 
dence are inscrutable. 

Melancthon. Some of them are, and some of them are not; and 
in these it seems to be his design that we should see and adore his 
wisdom. We fancy that all our inflictions are sent us directly and 
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immediately from above : sometimes we think it in piety and contri¬ 
tion, but oftener in moroseness and discontent. It would, however, 
be well if we attempted to trace the causes of them. We should 
probably find their origin in some region of the heart which we 
never had well explored, or in which we had secretly deposited our 
worst indulgences. The clouds that intercept the heavens from us 
come not from the heavens, but from the earth. 

Why should we scribble our own devices over the Book of God, 
erasing the plainest words, and rendering the Holy Scriptures a 
worthless palimpsest ? 
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(Jma^, Convert., i., 1824 ; i., 1826; Wk8,<, i., 1846 ; Wks., iii., 1876.) 

PoNiATOWSKi. A short and hasty letter, brought by my courier, 
will have expressed to you, general, with what pleasure I obtain* d 
leave of absence for ten days, that I might present you my affectionat e 
homage here in Switzerland. 

Kosciusko. No courier can have arrived, sir; for we hear the 
children at play in the street, and they would have been earnest to 
discover what sort of creature is a courier. 

PONIATOWSKI. I myself am no bad specimen of one : I have 
traversed three kingdoms in five days : such a power of attraction 
hath Kosciusko on Poniatowski. 

Kosciusko. Poniatowski! my brave countryman, I embrace you 
heartily. Sit down, rest yourself—^not upon that chair ; the rushes 
are cut through in the middle—the boys and girls come in when I 
am reading in the window or working in the garden, and play their 
old captain these tricks. 

Poniatowski. I must embrace you again, my general! Always 
the same kind tender heart, the same simplicity and modesty ! 
There is little of poetry or of ingenuity in the idea that your nativity 
was between the Lion and the Virgin. 

Kosciusko.* O Poniatowski! my countryman, comrade and 
friend ! how long it is since we met! I require a few moments to 
recollect your features : the voice, and the heart that gives it 
utterance, is the same. I am indeed a revolutionist: I invert the 
order of established things. Usually the countenance is remembered 
when benefits are forgotten : from defect of sight, which these gashes 
have injured, your countenance was only such to my apprehension 
as to make me wonder whose it could be, while your services were 

^ For another tribute to Kosciusko, see Land or’s note to 1st ed. of the Conver¬ 
sation of Peter Leopold and President Du Paty: “ At my last arrival on the con¬ 
tinent, it retained among its ruins two great men, Kosciusko and Gianni,*’ etc. 

* From “ Kosciusko ** to want more } ”, p. 68, added in 2nd ed. 
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fresh in my memory: services than which, in ages of heroism, no 
man ever rendered more pure or more illustrious to his country. I 
do not marvel that you have lost the bloom of youth, knowing your 
anxieties : but how happens it, that after such exertions, such 
privations, such injuries (for all honours but one conferred on you, 
and that too, by the voice of your countrymen, are such), how 
happens it, Poniatowski, that you appear more robust than ever, 
and retain to the full your activity and animation ? 

Poniatowski. Hope is the source of them; the aroma without 
which our bodies arc putridity, the ether without which our souls 
themselves, so long as they are here on earth, are cold and heavy 
vapour. If we could but have saved our Poland, O ! my general I 
less men can rule her. Of all arts this is the easiest, and exercised 
by the most imbecile. The laws should rule : for courts we have 
always in readiness a cushion, a king, and a crier : can any wicked 
wretch want more ? 

Kosciusko.^ Ah, scoffer! 

Poniatowski. I will ask the question then not scoffingly, but in 
sober sadness. I ask it in the name of our country; I ask her 
defender and protector ; I ask you, chief of Poland ! first of man¬ 
kind ! why are you not with us ? O with what enthusiasm would 
our legions follow you ! Return among us and command us. 

Kosciusko. Where is Poland ? 

Poniatowski. She rises from her ashes with new splendour : in 
every battle she performs the most distinguished part—do you sigh 
at hearing it ? 

Kosciusko. Poniatowski! her blood flows for strangers, and her 
heroism is but an interlude in the drama of Ambition. She is 
intoxicated from the cup of Glory, to be dismembered with the less 
feeling of her loss. When she recovers her senses, in vain will she 
look around for compassion or for gratitude. Beyond a doubt I 
am a feeble and visionary politician : nevertheless I will venture to 
express my opinion, tliat gratitude, although it never has been 
admitted among the political virtues, is one ; that whatever is good 
in morals is also good in politics ; and that, by introducing it oppor¬ 
tunely and dexterously, the gravest of old politicians might occa¬ 
sionally be disconcerted. Do not let us be alarmed at the novelty : 
many have presumed to recommend the observance of justice ; and 
^ From Kosciusko to “ with us ? ” added in 3rd cd. 
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gratitude is nothing more than justice in a fit of generosity, and 
permitting a Love or a Genius to carry olF her scales. 

PoNiATOwsKi. We live in an age when no experiments of thi*' 
kind are tried, and when others are exhausted. 

Kosciusko. True, we see nothing in battle but brute force, 
nothing in peace but unblushing perfidy. War, which gave it> 
name to stratagems, would recall them, and can not: they are shut 
up within the cabinet and counter, where they never should hav< 
entered, and the wisest of them are such as would disgrace the talents 
of a ring-dropper. 

If the person to whom fortune seems to have given the disposal 
of mankind had known anything of our national character, he would 
have augmented the dominions of Poland, instead of diminishing 
them : if he had known as much of policy as a peasant,^ he would 
have united with it Royal Prussia and Hungary, and its southern 
boundaries would have been the Danube and the Dnieper. Every 
German province, excepting a few I am about to mention, would 
have been erected into a kingdom, under the most powerful or the 
most popular of its princes, its nobles, its civil magistrates ; repre¬ 
sentatives would have been elected, standing armies would have 
been abolished. Thus the existence of the governors and the 
prosperity of the governed would have been his work, and that work 
would have been indestructible. The erection of twenty kings in 
twenty minutes would have abundantly gratified his vanity : a 
consideration not unimportant when we discourse upon crowned 
heads, and particularly upon heads crowned recently, or indeed 
upon heads of any kind subject to the vortexes ^ of power. The 
Scandinavian Peninsula should have been strengthened by the 
junction of Denmark, Mecklenburgh, and Pomerania, forming a 
barrier against the maritime force of England, and (united by 
confederacy with Poland) against the systematic and unsuspected 
march of Muscovite aggression. No German kingdom should have 
contained much more than a million of inhabitants : for it was his 
business to lessen both the kingly authority and the kingly name. 

History hath given us no example of a man whose errors are so 
manifold and so destructive. I confess that I have been mistaken 
in foretelling his downfall: I calculated from observations on man- 

^ let ed. reads: ** peasant or a professor, he,*’ etc. 

• 1st ed. reads : “ vortices.** 
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kind in ages less effete. I could not calculate the forces that resisted 
him : for I knew only the military and financial, and this but 
numerically; I knew not by whom and where and to what specific 
object it was to be applied. Fortunate ! (if usurpers ever are) to 
spring up in a season of rankness and rottenness, when every prin¬ 
ciple of vitality had been extinguished in the state, either by the 
pestilence of despotism or by tiie tempests of democracy ; when they 
who came against him from without were weaker in judgment than 
himself, and when the wildest temerity was equally sure of success 
as the most prudent combinations and best measured conduct. No 
general versed in war has been consulted by the principal of the 
belligerents : but persons the least practised in it have been em¬ 
ployed as commanders-in-chief. The good people of England is 
persuaded that to open a campaign is as easy as to open an oyster, 
and to finish it is a thing to be done as quickly as to swallow one. 

PoNiATOwsKi. England will alter her system from one of these 
two causes. Either (at the end of twenty years perhaps) the 
families of her aristocracy will be suflBciently enriched, which is the 
prime motive in her undertakings; or a serious and earnest effort 
will be made against increasing danger, and some general of capacity 
will at last be appointed to satisfy the clamours of the people, and 
to keep the government, or rather the governors, unshaken.^ But 

' 2nd ed. reads: “ unshaken. I have heard however that Pichegru and 
Dumourier have HOinetiines been consulted by that cabinet. Kosciusko. The 
name of the latter 1 remember in old gazettes ; and I will readily believe that he 
may have given his advice. Pichegru had no influence there; he received no 
marks of confidence, few of courtesy. His wisdom, his modesty, his taciturnity, 
his disdain of puppets in power, beating each other, head against head, and 
chuckling each other’s language when uppermost, a disdain his stern countenance 
ill conceded, would be my proofs and vouchers, if I had not also his own declara¬ 
tion. He was incomparably the best general in Europe, and could not often have 
failed in what he thought expedient. He had however two great defects, either 
of which might have brought his loyalty into suspicion : he wore no other powder 
in his hair than is collected on a march ; and he put on boots when he should have 
put on buckles. Poniatowski. I have heard young Englishmen of distinction 
say, that they could hardly suppose him to be a Frenchman, unless from his 
ugliness: that he spoke slowly, contradicted no one, interrupted no one, delivered 
no opinion of his own unasked, nor indeed at all when he could adduce another’s, 
never aimed at a witticism, never smiled at a misfortune, an awkwardness, or a 
sneer, never sang, never danced, never spat upon the carpet, or in the presence of 
a lady, bowed ungracefully and gravely, and had been seen to blush. Kosciusko. 
They might have added, that he refused to execute the decree of the Convention, 
when no quarter was to be given them ; that he hazarded his life for his humanity, 
and that he invaded and conquered the richest country in the world, and took 
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come, let us cease to speculate on the English, and indeed on every¬ 
thing else than our own beloved Poland. You have reason to shak»‘ 
your head, and to hold your hand over your eyes : you have reason 
to complain of ingratitude : but it is rather on the side of fortune 
than of princes, who, in good truth, owe you little. 

Kosciusko. We hear many complaints of princes and of fortune 
but believe me, Poniatowski, there never was a good or generous* 
action that met with much ingratitude. 

Poniatowski. Not ^ Sobieski from Austria ? 

Kosciusko. Sobieski had his reward : God, who alone was great, 
enough, bestowed it. 

Poniatowski. But then his kingdom ? what befell that ? and 
from whom ? Condescending, as you have often been, to the 
meanest peasant for the slightest service, grateful as I have seen 
you to an undistinguished soldier for moistening your horse's bit 
after a battle, do you thus speak of the ungrateful ? You to whom 
no statues are erected, no hymns are sung in public processions ; 
you, who have no country ! And you smile upon such injuries and 
such losses ! 

Kosciusko. My friend ! I have lost nothing : I have received no 
injury : I am in the midst of our country day and night. Absence 
is not of matter ; the body does not make it: absence quickens our 
love and elevates our affections : absence is the invisible and incor¬ 
poreal mother of ideal beauty. Were I in Poland, how many things 
are there which would disturb and perhaps exasperate me ! Here 
I can think of her as of some departed soul, not yet indeed clothed 

not away from it one grain of gold. If he had been facetious and eloquent he 
would have been almost a Phocion: no other man in Europe can be weighed 
against his scabbard. Poniatowski. 'fhe French accuse him of betraying the 
Republic. Kosciusko. He saw one thing clearly, and firmly believed another. 
He saw that the French character could retain no stamp of republicanism ; and 
he believed that the Bourbons would be chastened by adversity. As the Republic 
must die by a natural death or a violent one, he preferred the former, and he 
desired that the supreme magistracy should return to that family which had the 
most orderly and peaceable for its partisans. He knew enough of the Bourbons, 
to bo certain that they never would recompense his services, and enough of 
human nature in its most exalted state, to feel that a man as great as himself 
could alone be his rewarder.* We have many complaints of princes,” etc. 

^ From “ Not ” to ” ungrateful ? ” added in 3rd ed. 

* His most Christian Majesty, Charles X., hearing the distresses of Piche^u*s family, 
was graciously pleased to grant his nephew a pension—of three hundred livres/ about 
twelve pounds 1—W. S. L. 
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in light nor exempted from sorrowfulness, but divested of passion^ 
removed from tumult, and inviting to contemplation. She is the 
dearer to me, because she reminds me that 1 have performed my 
duty toward her. Permit me to go on. I said that a good or 
generous action never met with much ingratitude. I do not deny 
that ingratitude may be very general: but even if we experience 
it from all quarters, there is yet no evidence of its weight or its 
intensity. We bear upon our heads an immense column of air, but 
the nature of things has rendered us insensible of it altogether : 
have we not likewise a strength and a support against what is 
equally external, the breath of worthless men ? Very far is that from 
being much or great, which a single movement of self-esteem tosses 
up and scatters. Slaves make out of barbarians a king or emperor ; 
the clumsiest hand can fashion such mis-shapen images; but the 
high and discerning spirit spreads out its wings from precipices, raises 
itself up slowly by great efforts, acquires ease, velocity, and mighty 
by elevation, and suns itself in the smiles of its Creator. 
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V. ANDREW HOFER, COUNT METTERNICH, AND 
THE EMPEROR FRANCIS ^ 

(Jmay, Convtrs., ii., 1824 ; Wka.^ ii., 1846 ; Wks,, iii., 1876.) 

Metternich. Who are you, man ? I hear you have brought 
some intelligence from Tyrol. Be brief; I have little time lor 
audiences, and am surprised that you should have required one, 
although you mountaineers are somewhat used to liberties. Whnt, 
ill few words, have you brought from your country ? 

Hofer. This, 

Metternich. No enigmas : at the court of Vienna we under¬ 
stand no other than plain language. 

Hofer. Your Excellency commanded me to be brief: I was. 
This is the heron'^s feather which moved merrily over the Alps, when 
not an eagle’s was stirring. If the slaughter of thirty thousand 
enemies is worth a recompense, I come at the instigation of those 
who followed me, to ask one, 

METrERNicH. I expected it: never was an audience asked of me, 
or of any other minister, which did not begin or end so. But, 
friend, many years of war have exhausted the treasury : England is 
penurious : and we have innumerable young men, of high rank and 
great promise, disappointed in their hopes of preferment: beside, 
who ordered you to take up arms ? 

Hofer, My oath of allegiance, the voice of my country, my hatred 
of the French, and my contempt of the Italians, by whom principally 
our towns and villages were garrisoned. 

Metternich. You would fain be another William Tell. 

Hofer. As willingly as William Tell, now among the saints in 
heaven, would, if he were living, be another Andrew Hofer. We 
are creatures too humble for jealousy; we have neither rank nor 
beauty, neither silk hosiery nor powdered caul; we write no poems, 
challenge no club for attention, and solicit no clerk for preferment. 

^ The subject was suggested to Landor by Southey,*as recorded by Forster* 
There is no historical basis for the Conversation. 
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Metternich. I have found your name in the French gazettes, 
and you have just now mentioned it, I think, but really I quite 
forget what it may be. 

Hofer. Andrew Hofer. 

Metternich. Such is the tenderness of the Emperor my master 
for those who have served him faithfully, that, although you are no 
longer liis subject, yet, as you are a person of known bravery and 
of some repute in your county, if you will only change your name 
and enter into the service as an Austrian, I myself will venture to 
mention you as worthy of the earliest promotion, and, within three 
or four years at furthest, I entertain the best-founded hopes that 
you may be made a corporal. 

Hofer. Excellent sir, I do not ask so much. 

Metternich. A little money, if I could dispose of it, should not 
be wanting—but- 

Hofer. Pardon me, sir, an interruption to the current of your 
kindness. I have grain and wine under a certain rock I could 
mention, with two hundred crowns, and my freehold may be valued 
at twelve hundred more, and I have children who are brave and 
healthy, who love their father and fear God. 

Metternich. You want something, and it is neither money nor 
promotion. I believe I am as acute as most people, yet here I 
confess my dullness. 

Hofer. If I have devoted my little property, which is always 
dearer to the possessor than a great one ; as every shrub and hillock 
is familiar to him, and the scene of some joviality, some tenderness, 
or some kindness ; if I have hazarded and exposed my life in all 
places and seasons, for him whom we both are serving, grant me 
only a cell or a dungeon in this city. I have a country to defend, 
I have a family to educate, I have duties to teach and to perform; 
and your Excellency knows that the French police has traced me 
into the Austrian states and has demanded that I should be delivered 
up. Never shall this happen. I could not preserve the dominions 
of my master, but I will preserve his honour. Little did I ever 
dream of prisons : to us Tyrolese they are horrible as hell, and like 
hell the abodes of crime only ; but he whom I have sworn to obey 
must do nothing unworthy of his name and station. Rather would 
I waste away my strength in this dreary asylum; rather would I 
live among the unholy and unjust; rather would I, if such be God's 
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ordinance, lose the blossoming of my brave lads at home, which iS 
worth a thousand times more, not only than all the future, but tho a 
all the past of life. There are those about them who will tell them 
of me, and there are places to take them into, on the cliffs and «n 
the valleys, in many a copse and craggy lane, where my nann, 
summer or winter, will sound in their ears right well. 

Metternich. Mr. Hofer, I can not enter into these discussion . 
It appears by your own acknowledgment that there will be little lo s 
on either side. Your children will be taken care of, you say, what¬ 
ever may happen, and a trifle at most can be the damage to your 
affairs. What then do you miss ? 

Hofer. The sight of my native hills, my homestead, my garden- 
plot of sweet herbs, the young apple-trees in my croft, the friends < »f 
my youth, the companions of my dangers, and the asociates of many 

a freak and frolic requiring no less enterprise. I lose above all- 

but alas ! what are the children of the great to them ! You stared 
at me, sir Count, when I spoke to you of mine. One would imagine 
that family meant coaches, liorses, grooms, liveries, and gravy- 
spoons : one would imagine there is some indecency in the word 
child. Believe me, sir, they are different things with us from what 
they are with you. If you happen to cherish them, it is that they 
may carry a lily, a lion, a bear, a serpent, or a bird, when you have 
done with it. I love in them, yes, beyond my own soul, God forgive 
me ! the very worst things about them ; their unparriable questions, 
triumphant screams, and boisterous embraces. It is true, I never 
so talked of them before ; but they are now beyond hail or whistle 
far enough. 

Metternich. I shall be happy to expedite the business of your 
petition, from which it appears to me, my friend, you have somewhat 
deviated, forgetting the exact place and circumstances where you are. 

Hofer. Excuse me, sir, once more : I acknowledge my error : I 
have been discoursing as if all the cloth in the world were of one 
colour and one fineness, and as if a man who goes upon two legs 
were equal to one who goes upon eight or sixteen, with a varnished 
plank betwixt, and another man’s rear at his nostrils. 

MErrERNiCH. The brute ! Others may have the same preten¬ 
sions as you, and it is difficult to protect all we would favour. 

Hofer. I stand alone in this proscription. • Pretensions I have 
none : my country has used me as she would a trumpet: I was in 
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her hands what she wished me to be, and what she made me. 
Whether her brave hearts followed me or followed this feather, 
what matters it ? I am not better than those of them who are with 
God : had I been, he would have called me among the first. Those 
who are yet living wish to reserve me for another day, if another, 
such as brave men pant for, is decreed us. 

Francis {entering. Sit still: who is that man, Count, stroking 
his cock’s feather with his forefinger ? 

Metternich. It is the Andrew—Hofer—I think it is written. 

Francis. I wish we were fairly rid of him. 

Hofer. Sir, your countenance did not inspire me in the begin¬ 
ning with much confidence. When you entered, I observed that 
you dared not meet an honest man’s eye. 

Metternich. Audacious ! do you know- 

Francis. We may draw something from him ; let him go on. 
Are we safe, Metternich ? He is a strong rogue : I don’t like his 
looks. 

Hofer. It becomes not me to be angry with anyone ; but until 
I asked a favour from you, it would have been well in you to leave 
his Excellency to his own kind intentions. The little good that drips 
from the higher sources, is intercepted or corrupted by secretaries, 
clerks, valets, and other such people as you. 

Francis. What does he want ? 

Metternich. A place in prison. 

Francis. Give him it. 

Hofer. I thank you, friend. If you are idle, as you seem to be, 
pray show me the way : come along : we are losing time. 

Francis. Make out the order : send him off. 

Hofer. The gentleman is gone then ! He gave his advice very 
fluently, almost as if he directed. When I would have embraced 
him for his readiness to serve me, liis breath drove me back. O for 
a fresh pipe of tobacco ! a bundle of sweet hay ! a sprig of thyme ! 
a bean-flower ! Other creatures have each his own peculiar ill 
savour, and that suffices for the whole of him; but men, and in 
particular those of cities, have beds and parterres and plots and 
knots of stinks, varying in quality from the dells and dingles 
to the mountain-top. There are people who stink heart and soul: 
their bodies are the best of them. Away with these fellows ! I 
would not be a materialist if I could help it; I was educated in no 
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such bestiality ; but is it possible that God should ever have intended 
spirits like these to be immortal ? 

Metternich. Friend, it is not permitted in any public office 
exceed the business to be transacted there. I will venture to 
pronounce that yours is the first reflection ever made in one; and 
it affords no proof of your delicacy or discretion. If you wish 
protection, never hazard a remark of any kind, unless you intend 
it for publication : in that case the censor will judge of its propriety, 
and it may do you no harm. Write freely; write everything yoa 
please ; high souls are privileged at Vienna. 

Soldier, take this note to the governor, as directed : you may 
accompany liim, Mr. Ilofer. 

Hofer. To the governor ! Do favour me, sir, with a prison. 

Metternich. I do. 

Hofer. But without sending me to his Excellency the governor 
of the city. 

Metternich. My note is addressed to the governor of the prison. 

Hofer. What! are jailers called governors ? 

Metternich. God'^s blood! the fellow asks questions : he 
examines ranks and dignities. Fare you well, Mr. Hofer ; God 
preserve you, in reward of your zeal and fidelity. 

Francis {returning). Is he gone ? 

Metternich. This instant, sire. 

Francis. The French minister is very urgent in the business : 
what is to be done ? 

Metternich. I am afraid he must be surrendered. 

Francis. The empress says that all Europe would cry out 
against it, as an action the most ungenerous and ungrateful: such 
are her words. 

Metternich. With your Majesty’s permission, I not only would 
oppose to them the opinion of the archdukes and of the whole aulic 
council, but could also prove the contrary by plain and irrefragable 
arguments. Ungenerous it can not be because he desired no reward, 
and none was in question. Ungrateful it can not be ; for kings and 
emperors are exempt by the nature of things from that odious vice. 
It is the duty of subjects to do their utmost for the advantage of 
the prince : nothing is owing to them for an act of duty : duty is the 
payer, not the receiver. Whatever is accorded by a sovereign to his 
vassal is granted by special indulgence ; a signification of being 
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pleased, a testimonial of being served, a patent to the person thus 
gratified that he is at full liberty to serve and please again. There 
can be gratitude only where there are obligations and duties ; and 
to suppose any in reciprocity between prince and people, is rank 
jacobinism. 

Francis. Insurgents talk always of their country ; a term which 
I would willingly never hear at all, and which no good subject ever 
utters in the first place. Emperor and country^ king and country^ we 
may bear ; but hardly; although I have been assured that such 
phrases are uttered by many well-meaning men. But who ever 
heard of country and emperor^ country and king? The times are 
bad enough ; still the subversion of right principles is not universal 
and complete. 

Mettebnich. What orders would your Majesty give, relating to 
this Andrew Hofer ? 

Francis. He appears an irreverent, rash, hot-headed man : he 
could however be kept in order, as I said yesterday, by entering into 
one of my Austrian regiments, by going into Transylvania, or by 
lying a few years in the debtors’ prison : and perhaps the French 
government, after a time, would be satisfied with the arrangement. 
To deliver him up is, after all, the more conformable to the desires 
of Bonaparte ; and he can do me more injury than Hofer can do 
me good. 

Mettebnich. Your Majesty has contemplated the matter in 
its true political point of view, and is persuaded that those few 
diamonds, of which I informed your Majesty as usual, have no 
influence on my sentiments. I would not even oflPer my opinion; 
but hearing your Majesty’s, it is my duty to see that your imperial 
will and pleasure be duly executed. 
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{Blackwood^ 1843; Whs,^ ii., 1846 ; Wks,^ vi., 1876.) 

Sandt. Generally men of letters in our days, contrary to tlie 
practice of antiquity, are little fond of admitting the young aiid 
unlearned into their studies or their society. 

Kotzebue. They should rather those than others. The young 
mmt cease to be young, and the unlearned may cease to be un¬ 
learned. According to the letters you bring with you, sir, there is 
only youth against you. In the seclusion of a college life, you 
appear to have studied with much assiduity and advantage, and to 
have pursued no other courses than the paths of wisdom. 

Sandt. Do you approve of the pursuit ? 

Kotzebue. Who does not ? 

Sandt. None, if you will consent that they direct the chase, bag 
the game, inebriate some of the sportsmen, and leave the rest 
behind in the slough. May I ask you another question ? 

Kotzebue. Certainly. 

Sandt. Where lie the paths of wisdom ? I did not expect, my 
dear sir, to throw you back upon your chair. I hope it was no 
rudeness to seek information from you ? 

Kotzebue. The paths of wisdom, young man, are those which 
lead us to truth and happiness. 

Sandt. If they lead us away from fortune, from employments, 
from civil and political utility; if they cast us where the powerful 
persecute, where the rich trample us down, and where the poorer (at 
seeing it) despise us, rejecting our counsel and spurning our consola¬ 
tion ; what valuable truth do they enable us to discover, or what 
rational happiness to expect ? To say that wisdom leads to truth, 
is only to say that wisdom leads to wisdom ; for such is truth. 
Nonsense is better than falsehood ; and we come to that. 

^ Charles Louis Sandt, a student, in March 1819 stabbed Kotzebue as a 
Russian agent and the enemy of German liberty. The sdene of the Conversation 
is Mannheim. 
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Kotzebue. How ? 

Sandt. No falsehood is more palpable than that wisdom leads ta 
happiness ; I mean in this world; in another we may well indeed 
believe that the words are constructed of very different materialsr 
But here we are, standing on a barren molehill that crumbles and 
sinks under our tread ; here we are, and show me from hence. Von 
Kotzebue, a discoverer who has not suffered for his discovery, 
whether it be of a world or of a truth, whether a Columbus or a 
Galileo. Let us come down lower. Show me a man who has 
detected the injustice of a law, the absurdity of a tenet, the malver¬ 
sation of a minister or the impiety of a priest, and who has not been 
stoned, or hanged, or burnt, or imprisoned, or exiled, or reduced 
to poverty. The chain of Prometheus is hanging yet upon his 
rock, and weaker limbs writhe daily in its rusty links. Who then, 
unless for others, would be a darer of wisdom ? And yet, how full 
of it is even the inanimate world ? We may gather it out of stones 
and straws. Much lies within the reach of all: little has been 
collected by the wisest of the wise. O slaves to passion ! O minions 
to power I ye carry your own scourges about you ; ye endure their 
tortures daily; yet ye crouch for more. Ye believe that God 
beholds you ; ye know that he will punish you, even worse than ye 
punish yourselves ; and still ye lick the dust where the Old Serpent 
went before you. 

Kotzebue. I am afraid, sir, you have formed to yourself a romantic 
and strange idea both of happiness and of wisdom. 

Sandt. I too am afraid it may be so. My idea of happiness is, 
the power of communicating peace, good-will, gentle affections, ease, 
comfort, independence, freedom, to all men capable of them. 

Kotzebue. The idea is, truly, no humble one. 

Sandt. A higher may descend more securely on a stronger mind. 
The power of communicating those blessings to the capable is 
enough for my aspirations. A stronger mind may exercise its 
faculties in the divine work of creating the capacity, 

Kotzebue, Childish! childish! Men have cravings enow 
already; give them fresh capacities, and they will have fresh 
appetites. Let us be contented in the sphere wherein it is the will 
of Providence to place us; and let us render ourselves useful in 
it to the uttermost of our power, without idle aspirations after 
impracticable good. 
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Sandt. O sir ! you lead me where I tremble to step; to the 
haunts of your intellect, to the recesses of your spirit. Alas ! alas ! 
how small and how vacant is the central chamber of the lofty 
pyramid! 

Kotzebue. Is this to me ? 

Sandt. To you, and many mightier. Reverting to your own 
words ; could not you yourself have remained in the sphere you were 
placed in ? 

Kotzebue. What sphere ? I have written dramas and novels 
and travels. I have been called to the Imperial Court of Russia. 

Sandt. You sought celebrity : I blame not that. The thick air 
of multitudes may be good for some constitutions of mind, as the 
thinner of solitudes is for others. Some horses will not run without 
the clapping of hands ; others fly out of the course rather than 
hear it. But let us come to the point. Imperial courts ! What 
do they know of letters ? What letters do they countenance, do 
they tolerate ? 

Kotzebue. Plays. 

Sandt. Playthings. 

Kotzebue. Travels. 

Sandt. On their business. O ye paviours of the dreary road 
along which their cannon rolls for conquest! my blood throbs at 
every stroke of your rammers. When will ye lay them by ? 

Kotzebue. We are not such drudges. 

Sandt. Germans ! Germans ! Must ye never have a rood on 
earth ye can call your own, in the vast inheritance of your 
fathers ? 

Kotzebue. Those who strive and labour, gain it; and many have 
rich possessions. 

Sandt. None ; not the highest. 

Kotzebue. Perhaps you may think them insecure ; but they are 
not lost yet, although the rapacity of France does indeed threaten 
to swallow them up. But her fraudulence is more to be apprehended 
than her force. The promise of liberty is more formidable than the 
threat of servitude. The wise know that she never will bring us 
freedom; the brave know that she never can bring us thraldom. 
She herself is alike impatient of both; in the dazzle of arms she 
mistakes the one for the other, and is never more agitated than in 
the midst of peace. 

VOL. VIII. —F 
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Sandt. The fools who went to war against her, did the only thing 
that could unite her ; and every sword they drew was a conductor 
of that lightning which fell upon their heads. But we must now 
look at our homes. Where there is no strict union, there is no 
perfect love; and where no perfect love, there is no true helper. 
Are you satisfied, sir, at the celebrity and the distinctions you have 
obtained ? 

Kotzbbue. My celebrity and distinctions, if I must speak of 
them, quite satisfy me. Neither in youth nor in advancing age, 
neither in difficult nor in easy circumstances, have I ventured to 
proclaim myself the tutor or the guardian of mankind. 

Sandt. I understand the reproof, and receive it humbly and 
gratefully. You did well in writing the dramas, and the novels, 
and the travels; but, pardon my question, who called you to the 
courts of princes in strange countries ? 

Kotzebue. They themselves. 

Sandt. They have no more right to take you away from your 
country, than to eradicate a forest, or to subvert a church in it. 
You belong to the land that bore you, and were not at liberty (if 
right and liberty are one, and unless they are, they are good for 
nothing), you were not at liberty, I repeat it, to enter into the 
service of an alien. 

Kotzebue. No magistrate, higher or lower, forbade me. Fine 
notions of freedom are these 1 

Sandt. A man is always a minor in regard to his fatherland ; 
and the servants of his fatherland are wrong and criminal if they 
whisper in his ear that he may go away, that he may work in another 
country, that he may ask to be fed in it, and that he may wait there 
until orders and tasks are given for his hands to execute. Being a 
German, you voluntarily placed yourself in a position where you 
might eventually be coerced to act against Germans. 

Kotzebue. I would not. 

Sandt. Perhaps you think so. 

Kotzebue. Sir, I know my duty. 

Sandt. We all do; yet duties are transgressed, and daily. 
Where the will is weak in accepting, it is weaker in resisting. Already 
have you left the ranks of your fellow-citizens ; already have you 
taken the enlisting-money and marched away. 

Kotzebue. Phrases ! metaphors ! and let me tell you, M. Sandt, 
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not very polite ones. You have hitherto seen little of the world, 
and you speak rather the language of books than of men. 

Sandt. What! are books written by some creatures of less 
intellect than ours ? I fancied them to convey the language and 
reasonings of men. I was wrong, and you are right, Von Kotzebue I 
They are, in general, the productions of such as have neither the 
constancy of courage nor the continuity of sense, to act up to what 
they know to be right, or to maintain it, even in words, to the end 
of their lives. You are aware that 1 am speaking now of political 
ethics. This is the worst I can think of the matter; and bad 
enough is this. 

Kotzebue. You misunderstand me. Our conduct must fall in 
with our circumstances. We may be patriotic, yet not puritanical 
in our patriotism ; not harsh, nor intolerant, nor contracted. The 
philosopliical mind should consider the whole world as its habita¬ 
tion, and not look so minutely into it as to see the lines that divide 
nations and governments ; much less should it act the part of a 
busy shrew, and take pleasure in giving loose to the tongue, at finding 
things a little out of place. 

Sandt. We will leave the shrew where we find her : she certainly 
is better with the comedian than with the philosopher. But this 
indistinctness in the moral and political line begets indifference. Hc' 
who does not keep his own country more closely in view than any 
other, soon mixes land with sea, and sea with air, and loses sight of 
everything, at last, for which he was placed in contact with his fellow 
men. Let us unite, if possible, with the nearest: let usages and 
familiarities bind us : this being once accomplished, let us con¬ 
federate for security and peace with all the people round, particu¬ 
larly with people of the same language, laws, and religion. We pour 
out wine to those about us, wishing the same fellowship and 
conviviality to others : but to enlarge the circle would disturb and 
deaden its harmony. We irrigate the ground in our gardens : the 
public road may require the water equally: yet we give it rather 
to our borders ; and first to those that lie against the house ! God 
himself did not fill the world at once with happy creatures: he 
enlivened one small portion of it with them, and began with single 
affections, as well as pure and unmixed. We must have an object 
and an aim, or our strength, if any strength belongs to us, will be 
useless. 
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Kotzebue. There is much good sense in these remarks : but I 
am not at all times at leisure and in readiness to receive instruction. 
I am old enough to have laid down my own plans of life; and I 
trust I am by no means deficient in the relations I bear to society. 

Sandt. Lovest thou thy children ? Oh ! my heart bleeds ! But 
the birds can fly ; and the nest requires no warmth from the parent, 
no cover against the rain and the wind. 

Kotzebue. This is wildness : this is agony. Your face is laden 
with large drops ; some of them tears, some not. Be more rational 
and calm, my dear young man ! and less enthusiastic. 

Sandt. They who will not let us be rational, make us enthusiastic 
by force. Do you love your children ? I ask you again. If you 
do, you must love them more than another man'’s. Only they who 
are indifferent to all, profess a parity. 

Kotzebue. Sir ! indeed your conversation very much surprises 

me. 

Sandt. I see it does ; you stare, and would look proud. Emperors 
and kings, and all but maniacs, would lose that faculty with me. I 
could speedily bring them to a just sense of their nothingness, unless 
their ears were calked and pitched, although I am no Savonarola. 
He too died sadly ! 

Kotzebue. Amid so much confidence of power, and such an 
assumption of authority, your voice is gentle, almost plaintive. 

Sandt. It should be plaintive. Oh, could it but be persuasive ! 

Kotzebue. Why take this deep interest in me ? I do not merit 
nor require it. Surely anyone would think we had been acquainted 
with each other for many years. 

Sandt. What! should I have asked you such a question as the 
last, after long knowing you ? 

Kotzebue (jMide), This resembles insanity. 

Sandt. The insane have quick ears, sir, and sometimes quick 
apprehensions. 

Kotzebue. I really beg your pardon. 

Sandt. I ought not then to have heard you, and beg yours. My 
madness could release many from a worse; from a madness which 
hurts them grievously; a madness which has been and will be 
hereditary : mine, again and again I repeat it, would burst asunder 
the strong swathes that fasten them to pillar and post. Sir I sir I 
if I entertained not the remains of respect for you, in your domestic 
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state, I should never have held with you this conversation. Germany 
is Germany : she ought to have nothing political in common with 
what is not Germany. Her freedom and security now demand that 
she celebrate the communion of the faithful. Our country is the 
only one in all the explored regions on earth that never has been 
conquered. Arabia and Russia boast it falsely ; France falsely ; 
Rome falsely. A fragment of the empire of Darius fell and crushed 
her : Valentinian was the footstool of Sapor, and Rome was buried 
in Byzantium. Boys must not learn this, and men will not. Britain, 
the wealthiest and most powerful of nations, and, after our own, 
the most literate and humane, received from us colonies and laws. 
Alas ! those laws, which she retains as her fairest heritage, we valuta 
not: we surrender them to gangs of robbers, who fortify themselves 
within walled cities, and enter into leagues against us. When they 
quarrel, they push us upon one another’s sword, and command us to 
thank God for the victories that enslave us. These are the glories 
we celebrate ; these are the festivals we hold, on the burial-mounds 
of our ancestors. Blessed are those who lie under them ! blessed are 
also those who remember what they were, and call upon their names 
in the holiness of love. 

Kotzebue. Moderate the transport that inflames and consumes 
you. There is no dishonour in a nation being conquered by a 
stronger. 

Sandt. There may be great dishonour in letting it be the 
stronger ; great, for instance, in our disunion. 

Kotzebue. We have only been conquered by the French in ou^ 
turn. 

Sandt. No, sir, no : we have not been, in turn or out. Our puny 
princes were disarmed by promises and lies : they accepted paper 
crowns from the very thief who was sweeping into his hat their forks 
and spoons. A cunning traitor snared incautious ones, plucked 
them, devoured them, and slept upon their feathers. 

Kotzebue. I would rather turn back with you to the ancient 
glories of our country than fix my attention on the sorrowful scenes 
more near to us. We may be justly proud of our literary men, who 
unite the suffrages of every capital, to the exclusion of almost all 
their own. 

Sandt. Many Germans well deserve this hbnour, others are 
manger-fed and hirelings. 
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Kotzebue. The English and the Greeks are the only nations that 
rival us in poetry, or in any works of imagination. 

Sandt. While on this high ground we pretend to a rivalship with 
England and Greece, can we reflect without a sinking of the heart on 
our inferiority in political and civil dignity ? Why are we lower 
than they ? Our mothers are like their mothers ; our children are 
like their children; our limbs are as strong, our capacities are as 
enlarged; our desire of improvement in the arts and sciences is 
neither less vivid and generous, nor less temperate and well-directed. 
The Greeks were under disadvantages which never bore in any 
degree on us; yet they rose through them vigorously and erectly. 
They were Asiatic in what ought to be the finer part of the affec¬ 
tions ; their women were veiled and secluded, never visited the 
captive, never released the slave, never sat by the sick in the 
hospital, never heard the child’s lesson repeated in the school. 
Ours are more tender, compassionate, and charitable, than poets 
have feigned of the past, or prophets have announced of the 
future; and, nursed at their breasts and educated at their feet, 
blush we not at our degeneracy ? The most indifferent stranger 
feels a pleasure at finding, in the worst-written history of Spain, 
her various kingdoms ultimately mingled, although the character 
of the governors, and perhaps of the governed, is congenial to 
few. What delight then must overflow on Europe, from seeing 
the mother of her noblest nation rear again her venerable head, 
and bless all her cliildren for the first time united ! 

Kotzebue. I am bound to oppose such a project. 

Sandt. Say not so ; in God’s name, say not so. 

Kotzebue. In such confederacy I see nothing but conspiracy and 
rebellion, and I am bound, I tell you again, sir, to defeat it, if 
possible. 

Sandt. Bound ! I must then release you. 

Kotzebue. How should you, young gentleman, release me ? 

Sandt. May no pain follow the cutting of the knot. But think 
again ! think better : spare me ! 

Kotzebue. I will not betray you. 

Sandt. That would serve nobody : yet, if in your opinion betray¬ 
ing me could benefit you or your family, deem it no harm ; so much 
greater has been done by you in abandoning the cause of Germany. 
Here is your paper; here is your ink. 
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Kotzebue. Do you imagine me an informer ? 

Sandt. From maxims and conduct such as yours, spring up thr 
brood, the necessity, and the occupation of them. There would hr 
none, if good men thought it a part of goodness to be as active ami 
vigilant as the bad. I must go, sir ! Return to yourself in time ’ 
How it pains me to think of losing you ! Be my friend ! 

Kotzebue. I would be. 

Sandt. Be a German ! 

Kotzebue. lam. 

Sandt (having gone out). Perjurer and profaner 1 Yet his heart 
is kindly. I must grieve for him ! Away with tenderness ! I 
disrobe him of the privilege to pity me or to praise me, as he woulil 
have done had I lived of old. Better men shall do more. God calh 
them ; me too he calls ; I will enter the door again. May the 
greater sacrifice bring the people together, and hold them evermore 
in peace and concord. The lesser victim follows willingly. (Enters 
again.) 

Turn ! die ! (Strikes.) 

Alas ! alas ! no man ever fell alone. How many innocent always 
perish with the guilty, and writhe longer ! 

Unhappy children ! I shall weep for you elsewhere. Some days 
are left me. In a very few the whole of this little world will lie 
between us. I have sanctified in you the memory of your father. 
Genius but reveals dishonour ; commiseration covers it. 
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ii., 1846; Wka,^ vi., 1876.) 

Blucher. Pardon an intrusion ere sunrise. Do not move for me. 

Sandt. Sir, I was not seated, nor inclined to be. Sitting is the 
posture in which a prisoner has a deeper sense of solitude and help¬ 
lessness. In walking there is the semblance of being free ; and in 
standing there is a preparation for walking. But perhaps these are 
only the vague ideas of my situation. Many things are true which 
we do not believe to be true ; but more are false that we do not 
suspect of falsehood. 

Blucher. So early a visit, or indeed any, may be unwelcome on 
such a day. 

Sandt. To one unprepared it might be. But we are scarcely so 
early as you think we are. The walls indeed do not yet bear upon 
them the pleasant pink hue of sunrise ; a rich decoration which, I 
am sorry to think it, some other cells are perhaps deprived of; 
but within a few minutes you will discover the only thing in the 
apartment not yet visible. Presently you shall see the spider’s 
web, in the angle there, whiten and wave about. Look ! I told you 
so. Does the sun’s ray shake it by striking it ? Or does the poor 
laborious weaver of the tissue, by quitting it abruptly ? 

Blucher. I never thought about the matter. 

Sandt. You have not had much leisure then ? You never have 
been idle against your will ? 

Blucher. No, indeed ; not until lately. But why have they 
walled up your chimney ? Could not they have contracted it, if 
they feared your escape ? 

Sandt. Ah! how we puzzle one another with our questions ! 
Do not inquire why they have done it: thank them rather, if you 
are my friend, thank them with me for sparing to take down the 
mantelpiece. 

Blucher. A narrow slip of lime-washed stone. 

Sandt. Wide enough for a cider-glass with a flower in it. I 
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should be unwilling to have a bird so near me just at present; but 
a flower ! I love to have a flower. It leads me back, with its soft 
cool touch, into the fields and into the garden ; it was nurtured by 
the heavens ; it has looked at them in its joyousness ; and it lea\ es 
all for me ! Thou hast been out upon the dew, my little one ! thou 
hast seen everything as I saw it last; thou comest to show me tlie 
colours of the dawn, the carelessness of boyhood, the quiet veins and 
balmy breath of innocence, the brief seclusion and the sound sle«*p 
of Sandt. 

Are you going ? 

Blucher. No. 

Sandt. You turned away from me. I grew tedious. 

Blucher. I have not yet given you time, nor you me. What 
are you looking at on the naked wall ? 

Sandt. I was looking at the reflection of the window-bars 
against it. 

Blucher. And yet you appeared to look at them with pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

Sandt. Did I ? Perhaps I did. Their milder apparitions have 
been my daily visitors. Unobtrusive, calm, consolatory, they teach 
me by their transience and evanescence that imprisonment is merely 
a shadow, as they are ; that life is equally so ; that the one can not 
long detain us ; that we can not long detain the other ; and that 
our enlargement and departure are appointed from above. See how 
indistinct and how wide-open they are become already. I fell into 
talking about myself; and, what is worse, I now begin to moralise. 
An invitation to sit down with one condemned, might be offensive. 

Blucher. Assure me that I do not offend, and let me assure you 
I will not be offended. Suspect me, doubt me, interrogate me, and, 
if you find reason for it, reproach me. 

Sandt. I have no right nor will. 

Blucher. Then let us sit together at the foot of the pallet. I 
would not assume the post of honour, to which I have no right, by 
taking the three-legged stool. And now we are side by side, may 
I look at you ? 

Sandt. As you will. 

Blucher. I have seen many brave men ; I can not see too many. 

Sandt. The brave are confined in the fortresses : in places less 
healthy than this. Somebody has misled you. 
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Blucher. Confined in the fortresses ; in places less healthy than 

prisons ! the landwehr ! the restorers- Have you slept well ? 

I hope you have ; I do think you have ; you look composed. 

Sakdt. Many thanks ! I have indeed. 

Blucher. Soundly as usual ? 

Sandt. My sleep was like spring; if inconstant and fitful, yet 
kindly and refreshing ; such as becomes the forerunner of a season 
more settled and more permanent. It has invigorated me for the 
journey I am to take : 1 wait in readiness. 

Blucher. Blessings upon you ! blessings and glory ! 

Sandt. Leave me blessings : glory lies within them : where they 
are not, she is not. 

Blucher. If I tell you that I am one of the same society with 
yourself, one of the same heart in its kind, though smaller and 
harder, you may doubt me : you may imagine me some privy coun¬ 
cillor in his gentleness come to untwine and wheedle your secrets 
out of you; or some literator, in his zeal for truth, in his affection 
for science, in his spirit of confraternity, come to catch your words 
and oil his salad with them. 

Sandt. If you are that (but surely you can not be) and poor also, 
I will answer you enough to produce you, in this moment of public 
curiosity, a small pittance for your family. 

Blucher. You see I am old, and wear an old coat. 

Sandt. Go on. I have given my promise, and would yet give 
it, had I not. We have no time to spare. Let me direct you by the 
straightest road to your business. I had no accomplice, no insti¬ 
gator, no adviser, in letting fall the acid drop which removed one 
stain from Germany. Here is enough for your three volumes, three 
hundred pages each. Yes ; I see the holes ; and you may put the 
hand into that rent. 

Blucher. It is a coat which many a ball has hissed at, and many 
a courtier whom I cared as little for. 

Sandt. May I serve one man more ere I depart! and may he 
have been, or live to be, an honest one ! 

Blucher. Is Blucher ? 

Sandt. The Kosciusko of Germany, the Washington of 
Europe. 

Blucher. In wishes only. 

Sandt. What news about him ? Be explicit and expeditious. 
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Blucher. He passes yet one hour with thee, O saint without 
arrogance ! O patriot without imposture ! 

Sandt. Where am I ? 

Blucher. Not yet in heaven, although thy looks express it. 

Sandt. But, what is next to heaven, on earth as I yearned to >ee 
it, where the desire of good, and the thrusting aside of evil, fuid 
their full reward. 

Blucher. Reward ! What! death ? 

Sandt. After the embrace of Blucher, are myriads of wrcmg 
thoughts worth a single just, or myriads of cruel worth a single kitid 
one ? If men were what we could wish them to be, we need not die 
for them : if they loved us, we might be too contented, and b ss 
disposed to set them right. I dare not attempt to penetrate or to 
question what is inscrutable in the designs of Providence ; but 
without evil, and much of it, and spread widely, the highest part of 
God’s creation would sink lower, by contracting its capacity of 
reflection, and abating its intensity of exertion. 

O general! may it be unsafe for anyone to pour bad counsel 
into the ear of princes ! Let them slumber, heavy and satiated, in 
their sunny orchards, without the instillation of that fatal poison ! 
May I not perish, may you not live, in vain ! 

The soldier is the highest or the lowest of mankind. He must 
be a rescuer or a robber ; he can be which he prefers. Illustrious 
choice ! magnificent prerogative ! He can say, My brethren and 
children, like my carts and oxen, shall be let out for hire, or driven 
off unpaid ” : and he can say, They shall be free ; they shall be 
Germans.” Tell those who will hear and obey you, that what was 
ever Germany must be Germany again. Tongues are boundaries, 
rivers and mountains none. Fatherland may never give up the 
inheritance of his children to a stranger : if force compels him, let 
them be righted by the nearest of kin, whether of the same generation 
or not. 

Blucher. The politician may expect some trouble in teaching 
this doctrine. 

Sandt. He may expect it first in learning, then in teaching, any 
lesson in which he encounters the hard word, honesty. All evil, on 
the contrary, finds everywhere pliant scholars and strong-wristed 
head-masters. 

Blucher. France will not loose her hold on Belgium, Alsace, 
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Lorraine, Franche Comt4, and other spoliations made by her 
glorious monarch, who never gave up anything but his word and his 
reason. 

Sandt. If the panther withdraw not her paw, out with thy sword 
and sever it, growl and grin as she may. He who insists on less, is 
the sower of perennial wars, half driveller, half traitor. 

Blucher. I see the necessity: but those who have strong 
shoulders have weak eyes. Our princes think it easier to raise 
scaffolds than palisades. The time however is not distant when 
even they themselves will find virtue in patriotism, and safety 
nowhere else. 

Sandt. Single states are poor props : but who can wrest out 
Germany ? 

Blucher. German princes. 

Sandt. O thou, direct their choice and exalt their energy ! thou 
who hast resisted so gallantly the great enslaver, the sworn adver¬ 
sary of freedom, truth, and honour, the false god of foul worshippers ; 
thou who hast broken the confederacy of crowns, tied together by 
him across our provinces, and hast turned adrift the trammelled 
hawks, with their hoods yet flapping their eyes and their strings 
entangling their talons. Impotent as they are of themselves, and 
transitory as I foresee them, they may beat down in their terror 
those who labour with us to prepare the high-road for deliverance. 
The slightest and least perceptible of blows will terminate my worst 
anxieties : you will have many, but withal much glory : I shall be 
numbered with assassins. What then ? But (I foresee it) a few, 
enthusiastic as myself, may be cast into prison for naming me 
favourably. This is sad to think of. 

Blucher. Never fear it. Victory makes even bad things good, 
and even bad men glorious. Do not expect the world^s approbation 
for cutting down a ripe thistle, of which the seed would be blown 
into many a field round about, and again bear other seed like it. If 
the extinction of a spark prevents a conflagration, may not I trample 
it down ? If there is anywhere in my country that which threatens 
worse things than conflagration, the expansion of noxious principles, 
of slavish propensities ; that which threatens to deprive every man 
in a hundred cities of half his strength, stature, and comeliness; 
never will I seize by the collar the brave fellow who plants his foot 
on it. 
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Sandt. Yet the laws must be obeyed. 

Blucher. Many actions which we consider the most glorious in 
antiquity, would have been punished as capital crimes under 1 he 
mildest laws. For instance, the death of Csesar by the gallons ; 
the death of Cato by a stake through the body in a cross-road. I'he 
same pedagogue applauds both actions equally. We begin w.th 
falsehood, continue with falsehood, and never leave falsehood off. 
Such is the only constancy of man. 

Sandt. Our men however are less flexible than others. God 
never permits a nation to be subjugated while a great genius is 
existing in it. 

Blucher. Was not Greece subjugated by the Macedonian while 
Demosthenes and Phocion were living ? 

Sandt. No; not subjugated by him, but united; and united 
against the common and ancient enemy, the Persian. France indeed 
has been subjugated by a soldier of fortune, who is nothing more ; 
but in France there are no Alpine highths ; there are plenty of little 
angular gravel stones, glimmering and glittering, and sharp enough 
to wound the foot that trusts itself upon them. The best man 
there, writer or statesman, is but an epigrammatist. 

Blucher. The generals of France have performed great actions ; 
but they had great means. First of them all was the spirit of 
Liberty, which played round their helmets, like those brilliant lights 
the ancients took for Castor or PoDux ; signs of victory wherever 
they appeared. The enthusiasm of Italy threw before them her 
ancient hoards of wealth. Superstition had plotted, and Science 
had toiled, in their service. Princes conspired against freedom, 
and men trod down princes. Nations rose against cabinets ; the 
tiger gnashed the fox, the ermine, and the sloth. All the crimes were 
let loose upon one; and first the most ferocious, then the most 
fraudulent, mounted over myriads of carcases, amid the acclama¬ 
tions of the people. It is impossible for an honest man to be 
reconciled to dishonesty by time and repetition : on the contrary, 
his repugnance is exasperated. Now in what country upon earth 
have falsehood and wrong been so irremediable and so extensive as 
in France ? A nation does not retain for twenty centuries the same 
character, good or bad, without deserving it. The Persians, now 
notorious liars, were once described, even by hostile historians, as 
unwavering lovers of truth : the French never were, by foe or friend. 
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Europe does not detest France because in all ages she has suffered 
by her slaughters, spoliations and conflagrations; she detests her 
because she is certain of nothing from her but insecurity. The 
gamester now speculating in the Palais Royal of the Tuileries has 
loaded his dice and marked his cards to no purpose. He has not 
the sense to know that, by continuing in ‘‘‘ double or quits,’’ he must 
lose all at last. No great general ever lost two whole armies : he 
has lost four : each of veterans, brave men highly disciplined : 
against troops which, by every calculation, he should have subdued. 
The first was captured in Egypt, the second was wasted in Hayti, 
the third surrendered in Spain, the fourth in Portugal.* He has 
squandered more men and money than ever general squandered yet, 
and has never done anything with means apparently inadequate ; 
as was done by Hannibal, by Marius, by Sertorius, by Julius Caesar, 
by Gustavus Adolphus, by Charles the Twelfth, by Hyder-Ali (the 
greatest man among the Asiatics, not excepting Mithridates), by 
Clive, and lastly by our own Frederick. These never abused Good 
Fortune, and never yielded to bad, but gave her frown for frown, 
and set her at defiance. She turned and smiled on them. 

It is easier for Buonaparte to retain what he has won than 
it is to throw it away; so closely surrounded is it by vigilant 
and crafty guardians, all having a deep interest in its conservation. 
But, ever changeable, ever restless, ever intractable, captious, and 
quarrelsome, he grumbles at Fortune for her tiresome fidelity, calls 
her smile an importunity and intrusion, and often has been resolute 
to kick her out of doors. The next time he plays this prank, I 
trust she will have the spirit to leave him altogether. 

A slight puncture will let out all the wind in the bladders that 
support him. Let him come but once into perplexity, and he will 
never find his way out again. He trusts his star; and that is not 
the pole-star, but a false and wandering one, generated by an over¬ 
heated fancy, and never rising much above the marsh. Nevertheless 
he was made for those he governs: they must always have the 
trumpet before or the scourge behind them. 

Sandt. It is better not to be remembered than to be remembered 

* The fifth was frozen in Russia; the sixth cut to pieces at Leipsig; the 
seventh found no refuge in its retreat from Waterloo. In every extremity he 
always has abandoned them.—W. S. L. [As Sandt’s crime was committed in 
1819, there is gross anachronism in the references to Napoleon.] 
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for evil actions. But as the flesh that is branded is the last tliat 
rots, so it appears that what is most wicked lies longest in the 
memory. 

Blucher. Men at present are in a state of fever and delirium ; a 
flea leaps over the bed-clothes and they fancy it a dragon ; I trust 
they will soon be on their legs again, and shake the flea out of i iie 
window. 

Sandt. Joy opens the heart to generosity, sorrow shuts it against 
the world. I thank my God that he has exempted me from it in 
this captivity, and that, without a thought of my own enlargement, 
I pant for the emancipation of mankind. What am I ? What is 
my life or death ? Whether a grain of dust is blown away in the 
morning or in the evening, what matter ? Censure and praise, I 
own it, are less indifferent to me than they should be. O sir, I am 
young, and, without my knowing it, I may be vain. While the hair 
is full and glossy, how pleasant is it to be patted on the head ! But, 
God knows, I feared rather than courted the opinion of thoughtful 
men upon my deed. I ought not to have cared about it, favourable 
or unfavourable : but my fear, you see, did not deter me from the 
execution of my duty. I believed I could render my country a 
service : may it, may it, be one ! All deeds requiring violence are 
of questionable good. I did question my heart; I opened it before 
me ; I repressed it; I wrung it. 

Blucher. Its present rest shows its purity at the bottom. In¬ 
comparably more doubtful is that action, extolled in every school 
and college, which deprived the world of the greatest soldier it ever 
saw, excepting perhaps Hannibal, and equal to that glorious prodigy 
of Africa, in conciliating the affections of the ally, of the stranger, 
and of the conquered. The clement man was betrayed and 
slaughtered by the partisans of the merciless, of the wretch who 
had threatened to reduce all Italy to a cinder. Caesar was defamed 
by the orator who praises this monster; defamed by him after he 
had delivered at his footstool the most eloquent of his orations, by 
which he obtained from the Dictator the pardon of Marcellus. 
Freedom is allowed to pass without a watchivord ; and many pass 
in his name. We think we are broad awake while we fancy we see 
freedom on the senatorial side. The venal, unjust, oppressive men, 
whom Caesar would have driven from their benches, cried out for 
Brutus and Cassius, his murderers. And so august is the title under 
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which they fought, that no one takes it in hand to dispute it. The 
generous, the honest, the humane, and even the wise, give them glory 
for slaying him. If our boyhood, in its first lessons, repeats their 
exploit with admiration, shall we condemn in our maturer age an 
action in which no malignity can be suspected ? Bright is the name 
of Timoleon ; but there is a spot of blood on it. They who would 
be great in the eyes of nations, are compelled to shed more than their 
own: and it is not always in our choice to determine whose it shall be. 

Sandt. It has been in mine. 

Blucher. If there is any country under heaven in which thy 
name shall bring down punishment on him who praises it, that 
country is not worth defending. Thy last breath shall be caught 
by Germany, and shall sink deep into her bosom. Exult, my boy ! 

Sandt. Composure now becomes me rather than exultation. I 
may have caused many tears : scarcely then ought I to be gifted 
with composure : you speak to me of our country, and bestow it. 
I have removed a petty mass of obstruction from the path of her 
triumphs. In my heart lies the sum of my recompense : and this 
hand, O general! which I have a right to kiss, largely overpays me 
with its manly pressure. Say that you have given it. My wish is 
that many young men may deserve your esteem, by placing other 
things above life, of which the breath was lent us for a season to 
put those other things into action. 

Blucher. I will tell them how calm I found thee, how argumenta¬ 
tive, how gentle, how unsuspicious, how ready to die courageously. 

Sandt. Say not that. 

Blucher. Why ? 

Sandt. Do not ask me. 

Blucher. Indeed I must; pray tell me. 

Sandt. Nay, do not insist on it. 

Blucher. Hast thou any doubt then, any scruple, care, solici¬ 
tude, which friendship in these few moments can allay ? 

Sandt. None whatever. But the worst men have died bravely : 
and, if they had not, why should I assume the merit, or accept 
it P Say, I neither feared death nor displayed insensibility at its 
approach: say, I would have lived if the laws allowed it, and if 
the example I gave could be as effective. Indeed, indeed, I would 
have spared my life almost as gladly as I would have spared that 
other: but both were called for. 
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Blucher. Many have lived longer than thou, none better. 

Sandt. Then why look grieved ? you did not look so before y4>u 
showed me reason why we neither of us ought. O sir ! should not 
grey eyelashes be exempt from tears ? 

Blucher. One of them is enough. The brave extort what tiie 
unfortunate should win from me. These are tears in which the 
sword is tempered. 

Sandt. Health to Germany ! There spoke her great deliverer. 
I too have performed one action from which some good may follo^i^ : 
but that one grieved me bitterly ; all yours will cheer and strengthen 
the breast they spring from. Comfort my friends ; assure them it 
grieves me no longer, in the hope that another blow like it will not 
soon be necessary. For, sir ! the slow and timid Sandt—^such lie 
was among his friends, and such he might have been among his 
enemies- 

Blucher. Never, by heaven ! 

Sandt. —Had always more hopes than fears. 

Blucher. Right! right! I thought so. Adieu, my brave Sandt! 
I would steal, if I were able, that smile from thee at parting. 

Sandt. Every face in Germany must owe to you every smile it 
wears henceforward. Would you have mine ? take it then. It is 
time to give it up : be it yours, with God’s peace, for evermore ! 

I wish you acquitted me of all blame in what I did. Certainly 
it was done without malice and without anger. 

Blucher. My dear Sandt! it is not German to kill our fellow 
men for a diversity of opinion, or for a mere delinquency in politics. 
Manifest and intentional evil must have sprung up before the sword 
be drawn, which in our military school has always been thought a 
better weapon tlxan the dagger. Unfriendly as you are, which every 
German has reason to be, toward France, I am afraid your mind has 
retained too long the heat thrown out on every side by the French 
revolution. Although I hold in contempt the man whose youth was 
unwarmed by it, I should entertain but a mean opinion of his under¬ 
standing who perceived not at last the wickedness of its agents, by 
the conflagrations they excited in all quarters. I have lived long 
enough, and have read extensively enough, to learn that no good 
whatsoever hath come at any time, to any part of the world, from 
France. While Italy gave the model of municipalities, that broad 
concrete on which a safe, solid, substantial government must be 
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founded ; while Germany invented printing ; what was the inven¬ 
tion, the only one, of France ? Her emblematic balloon, the symbol 
of herself! flimsy, varnished, inflated, restless, wavering, swaggering, 
and carried away by every current and every gust, in the most 
opposite directions. It is not for conquering their country, and for 
imposing the laws and the very name of one among our tribes upon 
it, that the French hate us : it is for the eternal reproach of our 
calmness, our consistency, and our probity. In calling us perfidious, 
like skilful enemies they take up the ground we should be expected 
to take up against them. Oaths are the produce of the soil, and 
broken ones lie across it in all directions, like twigs and rushes in 
the homestead of a basket-maker. The most honest and moderate 
of their politicians would immerge his country for twenty years in 
the most calamitous war, to retain his office or to displace another 
man. It is not by striking the head of the serpent that we can 
extinguish the animal or shake out its venom ; we must also crush 
down its voluminous risings, cut off its tail, and break it in the 
middle. 

Sandt. Oh life ! I am now sorry to lose thee! I shall never 
see that event! This hand, the last hand I must ever press, 
accomplishes it. 


END OF THE GERMAN CONVERSATIONS 
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RUSSIAN 

1. PETER THE GREAT AND ALEXIS 

(Imag, Convera,y iii., 1828 ; Wka.y i., 1846 ; Wka.y iii., 1876.) 

Peter. And so, after flying from thy father’s house, thou hast 
returned again from Vienna. After this affront in the face of Europe, 
thou darest to appear before me ? 

Alexis. My emperor and father ! I am brought before your 
majesty, not at my own desire. 

Peter. I believe it well. 

Alexis. I would not anger you. 

Peter. What hope hadst thou, rebel, in thy flight to Vienna ? 

Alexis. The hope of peace and privacy ; the hope of security ; 
and above all things, of never more offending you. 

Peter. That hope thou hast accomplished. 

Thou imaginedst then that my brother of Austria would maintain 
thee at his court—speak ! 

Alexis. No, sir ! I imagined that he would have afforded me a 
place of refuge. 

Peter. Didst thou then take money with thee ? 

Alexis. A few gold pieces. 

Peter. How many ? 

Alexis. About sixty. 

Peter. He would have given thee promises for half the money; 
but the double of it does not purchase a house : ignorant wretch ! 

Alexis. I knew as much as that; although my birth did not 
appear to destine me to purchase a house anywhere ; and hitherto 
your liberality, my father, hath supplied my wants of every kind. 

Peter. Not of wisdom, not of duty, not of spirit, not of courage, 
not of ambition. I have educated thee among my guards and horses, 
among my drums and trumpets, among my flags and masts. When 
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thou wert a child, and couldst hardly walk, I have taken thee into 
the arsenal, though children should not enter, according to regula¬ 
tions ; I have there rolled cannon-balls before thee over iron plates ; 
and I have shown thee bright new arms, bayonets and sabres ; and 
I have pricked the back of my hands until the blood came out in 
many places ; and I have made thee lick it; and I have then done 
the same to thine. Afterward, from thy tenth year, I have mixed 
gunpowder in thy grog; I have peppered thy peaches ; I have 
poured bilge-water (with a little good wholesome tar in it) upon thy 
melons ; I have brought out girls to mock thee and cocker thee, and 
talk like mariners, to make thee braver. Nothing would do. Nay, 
recollect thee ! I have myself led thee forth to the window when 
fellows were hanged and shot; and I have shown thee every day 
the halves and quarters of bodies ; and I have sent an orderly or 
chamberlain for the heads ; and I have pulled the cap up from over 
the eyes ; and I have made thee, in spite of thee, look steadfastly 
upon them ; incorrigible coward ! 

And now another word with thee about thy scandalous flight 
from the palace; in time of quiet too ! To the point 1 did my 
brother of Austria invite thee ? Did he, or did he not ? 

Alexis. May I answer without doing an injury or disservice to 
his Imperial Majesty ? 

Peter. Thou mayest. What injury canst thou or anyone do, 
by the tongue, to such as he is ? 

Alexis. At the moment, no; he did not. Nor indeed can I 
assert that he at any time invited me : but he said he pitied me. 

Peter. About what ? hold thy tongue : let that pass. Princes 
never pity but when they would make traitors : then their hearts 
grow tenderer than tripe. He pitied thee, kind soul, when he would 
throw thee at thy father's head ; but finding thy father too strong 
for him, he now commiserates the parent, laments the son's rashness 
and disobedience, and would not make God angry for the world. 
At first, however, there must have been some overture on his part; 
otherwise thou art too shame-faced for intrusion. Come—^thou hast 
never had wit enough to lie—^tell me the truth, the whole truth. 

Alexis. He said that, if ever I wanted an asylum, his court was 
open to me. 

Peter. Open! so is the tavern; but folks pay for what they 
get there. Open truly! and didst thou find it so ? 
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Alexis. He received me kindly. 

Peter. I see he did. 

Alexis. Derision, O my father, is not the fate I merit. 

Peter. True, true ! it was not intended. 

Alexis. Kind father ! punish me then as you will. 

Peter. Villain 1 wouldst thou kiss my hand too ? Art th<>u 
ignorant that the Austrian threw thee away from him, with the 
same indifference as he would the outermost leaf of a sandy sun¬ 
burnt lettuce ? 

Alexis. Alas ! I am not ignorant of this. 

Peter. He dismissed thee at my order. If I had demanded from 
him his daughter, to be the bedfellow of a Kalmuc, he would have 
given her, and praised God. 

Alexis. O father ! is his baseness my crime ? 

Peter. No ; thine is greater. Thy intention, I know, is to 
subvert the institutions it has been the labour of my lifetime to 
establish. Thou hast never rejoiced at my victories. 

Alexis. I have rejoiced at your happiness and your safety. 

Peter. Liar ! coward ! traitor ! when the Polanders and Swedes 
fell before me, didst thou from thy soul congratulate me ? Didst 
thou get drunk at home or abroad, or praise the Lord of Hosts and 
saint Nicolas ? Wert thou not silent and civil and low-spirited ? 

Alexis. I lamented the irretrievable loss of human life; I 
lamented that the bravest and noblest were swept away the first; 
that the gentlest and most domestic were the earliest mourners: 
that frugality was supplanted by intemperance; that order was 
succeeded by confusion ; and that your majesty was destroying the 
glorious plans you alone were capable of devising. 

Peter. I destroy them ! how ? Of what plans art thou speaking ? 

Alexis. Of civilising the Muscovites. The Polanders in part 
were civilised: the Swedes more than any other nation on the 
continent; and so excellently versed were they in military science, 
and so courageous, that every man you killed cost you seven or 
eight. 

Peter. Thou liest; nor six. And civilised forsooth ! Why, 
the robes of the metropolitan, him at Upsal, are not worth three 
ducats, between Jew and Livomese. I have no notion that Poland 
and Sweden shall be the only countries that produce great princes. 
What right have they to such as Gustavus and Sobieski ? Europe 
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ought to look to this, before discontent becomes general, and the 
people does to us what we have the privilege of doing to the people. 
I am wasting my words : there is no arguing with positive fools like 
thee. So thou wouldst have desired me to let the Polanders and 
Swedes lie still and quiet! Two such powerful nations ! 

Alexis. For that reason and others I would have gladly seen 
them rest, until our own people had increased in numbers and 
prosperity. 

Peter. And thus thou disputest my right, before my face, to 
the exercise of the supreme power. 

Alexis. Sir ! God forbid ! 

Peter. God forbid indeed ! What care such villains as thou art 
what Gk)d forbids ! He forbids the son to be disobedient to the 
father : he forbids—he forbids—^twenty things. I do not wish, and 
will not have, a successor who dreams of dead people. 

Alexis. My father ! I have dreamt of none such. 

Peter. Thou hast; and hast talked about them—Scythians I 
think they call ’em. Now who told thee, Mr. Professor, that the 
Sc 3 rthian 8 were a happier people than we are ; that they were 
inoffensive; that they were free; that they wandered with their 
carts from pasture to pasture, from river to river ; that they traded 
with good faith ; that they fought with good courage; that they 
injured none, invaded none, and feared none ? At this rate I have 
effected nothing. The great founder of Rome, I heard in Holland, 
slew his brother for despiting the weakness of his walls : and shall 
the founder of this better place spare a degenerate son, who prefers 
a vagabond life to a civilised one, a cart to a city, a Scythian to a 
Muscovite ? Have I not shaved my people, and breeched them ? 
Have I not formed them into regular armies, with bands of music 
and havresacs ? Are bows better than cannon ? shepherds than 
dragoons, mare's milk than brandy, raw steaks than broiled ? Thine 
are tenets that strike at the root of politeness and sound government. 
Every prince in Europe is interested in rooting them out by fire and 
sword. There is no other way with false doctrines : breath against 
breath does little. 

Alexis. Sire, I never have attempted to disseminate my opinions. 

Peter. How couldst thou ? the seed would fall only on granite. 
Those, however, who caught it brought it to me. 

Alexis. Never have I undervalued civilisation : on the contrary, 
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I regretted whatever impeded it. In my opinion, the evils that have 
been attributed to it, sprang from its imperfections and voids ; and 
no nation has yet acquired it more than very scantily. 

Peter. How so ? give me thy reasons ; thy fancies rather ; for 
reason thou hast none. 

Alexis. When I find the first of men, in rank and genius, hating 
one another, and becoming slanderers and liars in order to 1ow<t 
and vilify an opponent; when I hear the God of mercy invoked to 
massacres, and thanked for furthering what he reprobates and cori 
demns; I look back in vain on any barbarous people for worse 
barbarism.^ I have expressed my admiration of our forefathers, 
who, not being Christians, were yet more virtuous than those wfio 
are ; more temperate, more just, more sincere, more chaste, more 
peaceable. 

Peter. Malignant atheist! 

Alexis. Indeed, my father, were I malignant I must be an atheist; 
for malignity is contrary to the command, and inconsistent with the 
belief, of God. 

Peter. Am I Czar of Muscovy, and hear discourses on reason 
and religion ! from my own son too ! No, by the Holy Trinity ! thou 
art no son of mine. If thou touchest my knee again, I crack thy 
knuckles with this tobacco-stopper : I wish it were a sledge-hammer 
for thy sake. Off*, sycophant! OfiF, run-away slave ! 

Alexis. Father! father! my heart is broken! If I have offended, 
forgive me ! 

Peter. The state requires thy signal punishment. 

Alexis. If the state requires it, be it so : but let my father^s 
anger cease ! 

Peter. The world shall judge between us. I will brand thee 
with infamy. 

Alexis. Until now, O father I I never had a proper sense of 
glory. Hear me, O Czar ! let not a thing so vile as I am stand 
between you and the world ! Let none accuse you ! 

Peter. Accuse me ! rebel I Accuse me ! traitor ! 

Alexis. Let none speak ill of you, O my father ! The public 

^ Ist ed. reads : ** barbarism. Soldiers it is said in ancient mythology sprang 
firom dragons* teeth, sown by Cadmus, who introduced letters. It would appear 
that these also came from the same sack as the soldiers, and were only the rottenest 
of the fangs kept till the last. I have,” etc. The pas&age appears also in the 
Conversation of Penn and Peterborough. 
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voice shakes the palace ; the public voice penetrates the grave ; it 
precedes the chariot of Almighty 6 od 9 and is heard at the judgment- 
seat. 

Peter. Let it go to the devil! I will have none of it here in 
Petersburgh. Our church says nothing about it; our laws forbid 
it. As for thee, unnatural brute, I have no more to do with thee 
neither I 

Ho there ! chancellor ! What! come at last! Wert napping, 
or counting thy ducats ? 

Chancellor. Your majesty's will and pleasure I 

Peter. Is the senate assembled in that room ? 

Chancellor. Every member, sire. 

Peter. Conduct this youth with thee, and let them judge him : 
thou understandest me. 

Chancellor. Your majesty’s commands are the breath of our 
nostrils. 

Peter. If these rascals are remiss, I will try my new cargo of 
Livonian hemp upon ’em. 

Chancellor {returning). Sire ! sire ! 

Peter. Speak, fellow ! Surely they have not condemned him to 
death, without giving themselves time to read the accusation, that 
thou comest back so quickly. 

Chancellor. No, sire ! Nor has either been done. 

Peter. Then thy head quits thy shoulders. 

Chancellor. O sire ! 

Peter. Curse thy silly sires! what art thou about ? 

Chancellor. Alas ! he fell. 

Peter. Tie him up to thy chair then. Cowardly beast! what 
made him fall ? 

Chancellor. The hand of Death ; the name of father. 

Peter. Thou puzzlest me ; prythee speak plainlier. 

Chancellor. We told him that his crime was proven and mani¬ 
fest ; that his life was forfeited. 

Peter. So far, well enough. 

Chancellor. He smiled. 

Peter. He did ! did he! Impudence shall do him little good. 
Who could have expected it from that smock-face ! Go on : what 
then ? 

Chancellor. He said calmly, but not without sighing twice or 
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thrice, Lead me to the scaffold : I am weary of life : nobody loves 
me/^ I condoled with him, and wept upon his hand, holding tiie 
paper against my bosom. He took the corner of it between Ids 
fingers, and said, Read me this paper: read my death-warrai.t. 
Your silence and tears have signified it; yet the law has its forms. 
Do not keep me in suspense. My father says, too truly, I am not 
courageous : but the death that leads me to my God shall ne^or 
terrify me.'*’ 

Peter. I have seen these white-livered knaves die resolutely : I 
have seen them quietly fierce like white ferrets, with their watery 
eyes and tiny teeth. You read it ? 

Chancellor. In part, sire ! When he heard your majesty’s 
name, accusing him of treason and attempts at rebellion and parri¬ 
cide, he fell speechless. We raised him up : he was motionless : lie 
was dead ! 

Peter. Inconsiderate and barbarous varlet as thou art, dost thou 
recite this ill accident to a father ! And to one who has not dined ! 
Bring me a glass of brandy. 

Chancellor. And it please your majesty, might I call a—a- 

Peter. Away, and bring it: scamper ! All equally and alike 
shall obey and serve me. 

Harkye ! bring the bottle with it: I must cool myself—and— 
harkye ! a rasher of bacon on thy life ! and some pickled sturgeon, 
and some krout and caviar, and good strong cheese. 
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Catharine. Into his heart! into his heart! If he escapes we 
perish. 

Do you think, Dashkof, they can hear me through the double 
door ? Yes ; hark ! they heard me : they have done it. 

What bubbling and gurgling ! he groaned but once. 

Listen ! his blood is busier now than it ever was before. I 
should not have thought it could have splashed so loud upon the 
floor, although our bed indeed is rather of the highest. 

^ Put your ear against the lock. 

Dashkof. I hear nothing. 

Catharine. My ears are quicker than yours, and know these 
notes better. Let me come.—Hear nothing ! You did not wait 
long enough, nor with coolness and patience. There !—^there again ! 
The drops are now like lead : every half-minute they penetrate the 
eider-down and the mattress.—^How now ! which of these fools has 
brought his dog with him What tramping and lapping! The 
creature will carry the marks all about the palace with his feet and 
muzzle. 

Dashkof. O heavens ! 

Catharine. Are you afraid ? 

Dashkof. There is a horror that surpasses fear, and will have 
none of it. I knew not this before. 

Catharine. You turn pale and tremble. You should have 
supported me, in case I had required it. 

Dashkof. I thought only of the tyrant. Neither in life nor in 
death could any one of these miscreants make me tremble. But the 

^ Note in Ist ed. reads: ** It is unnecessary to inform the generality of readers 
that Catharine was not present at the murder of her husband ; nor is it easy to 
believe that Clytemnestra was at the murder of hers. Our business is character.*' 
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husband slain by his wife :—saw not into my heart: I looked not 
into it: and it chastises me. 

Catharine. Dashkof, are you then really unwell ? 

Dashkof. What will Russia, what will Europe say ? 

Catharine. Russia has no more voice than a whale. She m»iy 
toss about in her turbulence ; but my artillery (for now indeed I can 
safely call it mine) shall stun and quiet her. 

Dashkof. God grant- 

Catharine. I can not but laugli at thee, my pretty Dashkot ! 
God grant forsooth ! He has granted all we wanted from him at 
present, the safe removal of this odious Peter. 

Dashkof. Yet Peter loved you: and even the worst husband 
must leave surely the recollection of some sweet moments. T}»e 
sternest must have trembled, both with apprehension and with 
hope, at the first alteration in the health of his consort; at the 
first promise of true union, imperfect without progeny. Then there are 
thanks rendered together to heaven, and satisfactions communicated, 
and infant words interpreted ; and when the one has failed to pacify 
the sharp cries of babyhood, pettish and impatient as sovranty itself, 
the success of the other in calming it, and the unenvied triumph of 
this exquisite ambition, and the calm gazes that it wins upon it. 

Catharine. Are these, my sweet friend, your lessons from the 
stoic school ? Are not they rather the pale-faced reflections of 
some kind epithalamiast from Livonia or Bessarabia ? Come, come 
away. I am to know nothing at present of the deplorable occur¬ 
rence. Did not you wish his death ? 

Dashkof. It is not his death that shocks me. 

Catharine. I understand you : beside, you said as much before. 

Dashkof. I fear for your renown. 

Catharine. And for your own good name ; ay, Dashkof! 

Dashkof. He was not, nor did I ever wish him to be, my friend. 

Catharine. You hated him. 

Dashkof. Even hatred may be plucked up too roughly. 

Catharine. Europe shall be informed of my reasons, if she should 
ever find out that I countenanced the conspiracy. She shall be 
persuaded that her repose made the step necessary; that my own 
life was in danger: that I fell upon my knees to soften the con¬ 
spirators ; that, only when I had fainted, the horrible deed was 
done. She knows already that Peter was always ordering new 
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exercises and uniforms: and my ministers can evince at the first 
audience ray womanly love of peace. 

Dashkof. Europe may be more easily subjugated than duped. 

Catharine. She shall be both, God willing. 

Dashkof. The majesty of thrones will seem endangered by this 
open violence. 

Catharine. The majesty of thrones is never in jeopardy by those 
who sit upon them. A sovran may cover one with blood more safely 
than a subject can pluck a feather out of the cushion. It is only 
when the people does the violence that we hear an ill report of it. 
Kings poison and stab one another in pure legitimacy. Do your 
republican ideas revolt from such a doctrine ? 

Daskhof. I do not question this right of theirs, and never will 
oppose their exercise of it. But if you prove to the people how easy 
a matter it is to extinguish an emperor, and how pleasantly and 
prosperously we may live after it, is it not probable that they also 
will now and then try the experiment; particularly if anyone in 
Russia should hereafter hear of glory and honour, and how immortal 
are these by the consent of mankind, in all countries and ages, in 
him who releases the world, or any part of it, from a lawless and 
ungovernable despot ? The chances of escape are many, and the 
greater if he should have no accomplices. Of his renown there is 
no doubt at all; that is placed above chance and beyond time, by 
the sword he hath exercised so righteously, 

Catharine. True; but we must reason like democrats no 
longer. Republicanism is the best thing we can have, when we 
can not have power: but no one ever held the two together. I 
am now autocrat. 

Dashkof. Truly then may I congratulate you. The dignity is 
the highest a mortal can attain. 

Catharine. I know and feel it. 

Dashkof. I wish you always may. 

Catharine. I doubt not the stability of power: I can make 
constant both Fortune and Love. My Dashkof smiles at this 
conceit: she has here the same advantage, and docs not envy her 
friend, even the autocracy. 

Dashkof. Indeed I do, and most heartily. 

Catharine. How ! 

Dashkof. I know very well what those intended who first com* 
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posed the word : but they blundered egregiously. In spite of them, 
it signifies power over oneself; of all power the most enviable, aiid 
the least consistent with power over others. 

I hope and trust there is no danger to you from any member tif 
the council-board, inflaming the guards or other soldiery. 

Catharine. The members of the council-board did not sit at it, 
but upon it, and their tactics were performed cross-legged. Whiit 
partisans are to be dreaded of that commander-in-chief, whose chi«^f 
command is over pantaloons and facings, whose utmost glory is 
perched on loops and feathers, and who fancies that battles are to 
be won rather by pointing the hat than the cannon ? 

Dashkof. Peter was not insensible to glory : few men are : but 
wiser heads than his have been perplexed in the road to it, and many 
have lost it by their ardour to attain it. I have always said that, 
unless we devote ourselves to the public good, we may perhaps be 
celebrated : but it is beyond the power of Fortune, or even of Genius, 
to exalt us above the dust. 

Catharine. Dashkof, you are a sensible sweet creature, but 
rather too romantic on principle^ and rather too visionary on glory. 
I shall always both esteem and love you ; but no other woman in 
Europe will be great enough to endure you, and you will really put 
the men hors de combat. Thinking is an enemy to beauty, and no 
friend to tenderness. Men can ill brook it one in another : in 
women it renders them what they would fain call scornful (vain 
assumption of liigh prerogative !), and what you would find bestial 
and outrageous. As for my reputation, which I know is dear to 
you, I can purchase all the best writers in Europe with a snuff-box 
each, and all the remainder with its contents. Not a gentleman of 
the Academy but is enchanted by a tooth-pick, if I deign to send 
it him. A brilliant makes me Semiramis, a watch-chain Venus, a 
ring Juno. Voltaire is my friend. 

Dashkof. He was Frederick’s. 

Catharine. I shall be the PucelU of Russia. No! I had for¬ 
gotten—he has treated her scandalously. 

Dashkof. Does your Majesty value the flatteries of a writer who 
ridicules the most virtuous and glorious of his nation ? who crouched 
before that monster of infamy, Louis XV.; and that worse monster, 
the king his predecessor ? He reviled with every indignity and 
indecency the woman who rescued France, and who alone, of all 
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that ever led the armies of that kingdom, made its conquerors the 
English tremble. Its monarchs and marshals cried and ran like 
capons, flapping their fine crests from wall to wall, and cackling at 
one breath defiance and surrender. The village girl drew them back 
into battle, and placed the heavens themselves against the enemies 
of Charles. She seemed supernatural: the English recruits 
deserted : they would not fight against God. 

Catharine. Fools and bigots ! 

Daskhof. The whole world contained none other, excepting 
those who fed upon them. The maid of Orleans was pious and 
sincere : her life asserted it; her death confirmed it. Glory to her, 
Catharine, if you love glory. Detestation to him who has profaned 
the memory of this most holy mart 3 nr, the guide and avenger of her 
king, the redeemer and saviour of her country. 

Catharine. Be it so: but Voltaire buoys me up above some 
impertinent troublesome qualms. 

Dashkof. If deism had been prevalent in Europe, he would have 
been the champion of Christianity: and if the French had been 
protestants, he would have shed tears upon the papal slipper. He 
buoys up no one; for he gives no one hope. He may amuse: 
dulness itself must be amused indeed by the versatility and brilliancy 
of his wit. 

Catharine. While I was meditating on the great action I have 
now so happily accomplished, I sometimes thought his wit feeble. 
This idea, no doubt, originated from the littleness of everything in 
comparison with my undertaking. 

Dashkof. Alas ! we lose much when we lose the capacity of 
being delighted by men of genius, and gain little when we are forced 
to run to them for incredulity. 

Catharine. I shall make some use of my philosopher at Ferney. 
I detest him as much as you do; but where will you find me another 
who writes so pointedly ? You really then fancy that people care 
for truth! Innocent Dashkof! Believe me, there is nothing so 
delightful in life as to find a liar in a person of repute. Have you 
never heard good folks rejoicing at it ? or rather, can you mention 
to me anyone who has not been in raptures when he could com¬ 
municate such glad tidings ? The goutiest man would go on foot 
without a crutch to tell his friend of it at midnight; and would cross 
the Neva for the purpose, when he doubted whether the ice would 
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bear him. Men in general are so weak in truth, that they are obliged 
to put their bravery under it, to prop it. Why do they pride them¬ 
selves, think you, on their courage, when the bravest of them is by 
many degrees less courageous than a mastiff-bitch in the straw ? 
It is only that they may be rogues without hearing it, and make 
their fortunes without rendering an account of them. 

Now we chat again as we used to do. Your spirits and yonr 
enthusiasm have returned. Courage, my sweet Dashkof; do m>t 
begin to sigh again. We never can want husbands while we a» e 
young and lively. Alas ! I can not always be so. Heigho ! But 
serfs and preferment will do—^none shall refuse me at ninety - 
Paphos or Tobolsk. 

Have not you a song for me ? 

Dashkof. German or Russian ? 

Catharine. Neither, neither. Some frightful word might drop— 
might remind me—^no, nothing shall remind me. French rather : 
French songs are the liveliest in the world. 

Is the rouge off my face ? 

Dashkof. It is rather in streaks and mottles, excepting just 
under the eyes, where it sits as it should do. 

Catharine. I am heated and thirsty : I can not imagine how ; 
I think we have not yet taken our coffee—was it so strong ? What 
am I dreaming of ? I could eat only a slice of melon at breakfast; 
my duty urged me then ; and dinner is yet to come. Remember, I 
am to faint at the midst of it when the intelligence comes in, or 
rather when, in despite of every effort to conceal it from me, the 
awful truth has flashed upon my mind. Remember too, you are to 
catch me, and to cry for help, and to tear those fine flaxen hairs 
which we laid up together on the toilet, and we are both to be as 
inconsolable as we can be for the life of us. Not now, child, not now. 
Come, sing. I know not how to fill up the interval. Two long 
hours yet! how stupid and tiresome ! I wish all things of the sort 
could be done and be over in a day. They are mightily disagreeable 
when by nature one is not cruel. People little know my character. 
I have the tenderest heart upon earth ; I am courageous, but I am 
full of weaknesses : I possess in perfection the higher part of men, 
and, to a friend I may say it, the most amiable part of women. Ho ! 
ho ! at last you smile : now your thoughts upoi\ that. 

Dashkof. I have heard fifty men swear it. 
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Catharine. They lied, the knaves ! I hardly knew them by 
sight. We were talking of the sad necessity—^Ivan must follow next: 
he is heir to the throne. I have a wild, impetuous, pleasant little 
protigi^ who shall attempt to rescue him. I will have him persuaded 
and incited to it, and assured of pardon on the scaffold. He can 
never know the trick we play him ; unless his head, like a bottle of 
Bordeaux, ripens its contents in the sawdust. Orders are given that 
Ivan be despatched at the first disturbance in the precincts of the 
castle ; in short, at the fire of the sentry : but not now : another 
time : two such scenes together, and without some interlude, would 
perplex people. 

I thought we spoke of singing : do not make me wait, my dearest 
creature ! Now can not you sing as usual, without smoothing your 
doves-throat with your handkerchief, and taking off your necklace ? 
Give it me then ; give it me : I will hold it for you : I must play 
with something. 

Sing, sing ; I am quite impatient.* 

* Can wo wonder that a set of despots, who have, in unbroken succession, 
murdered, or instigated the murder of, sons, husbands, wives, fathers, should 
feel the necessity of reducing the world to slavery and ignorance, of abolishing 
the use of letters, of extinguishing the enthusiasm of poetry, of hood-winking 
the glances of fiction, of ^dlutting up the records of history, and of laying one 
vast iron hand upon the human mouth, covering the lips and nostrils of aggre¬ 
gated nations, fastened and waxed together for the purpose, like the reeds of 
Pan’s pipe ?— Yf. S. L. 
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(Jma^. Comers,, iii., 1828 ; Wks,, i., 1846; Wks., v., 1876.) 

Aphanasia. You are leaving us! you are leaving us! O Maurice, 
in these vast wildernesses are you then the only thing cruel! 

Beniowski. Aphanasia ! who, in the name of Heaven, could hav#' 
told you this ? 

Aphanasia. Your sighs, when we met at lesson. 

Beniowski. And may not an exile sigh ? Does the merciless 
Catharine, the murderer of her husband, does even she forbid it ? 
Loss of rank ! of estate, of liberty, of country- 

Aphanasia. You had lost them, and still were happy. Did 
not you tell me that our studies were your consolation, and that 
Aphanasia was your heart’s content ? 

Beniowski. Innocence and youth should ever be unsuspicious. 

Aphanasia. I am then wicked in your eyes 1 Hear me ! hear 
me ! It was no suspicion in me. Fly, Maurice ! fly, my beloved 
Maurice ! my father knows your intention—fly ! fly ! 

Beniowski. Impossible ! how know it ? how suspect it ^ Speak, 
my sweet girl! be calm. 

Aphanasia. Only do not go while there is nothing under heaven 
but the snows and sea. Where will you find food ? who will chafe 
your hands ? who will warn you not to sleep lest you should die ? 
and whose voice, can you tell me, will help your smiles to waken you ? 
Maurice, dear Maurice, only stay until the summer : my father will 
then have ceased to suspect you, and I may learn from you how to 
bear it. March, April, May—^three months are little—^you have 
been here three months—one faggot’s blaze ! Do promise me. I 
will throw myself on the floor, and ask my good kind father to let 
you leave us, 

Beniowski. Aphanasia! are you wild ? My dearest girl, abandon 

^ Beniowski (1741-1783) was a Hungarian soldier of fortune who, while fight¬ 
ing for Poland, was taken prisoner by the Russians, and sent to Siberia, whence he 
escaped with Aphanasia. She died at Hong-Kong; he, much later, was killed 
in Madagascar. 
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the idea ! You ruin me ; you cause my imprisonment, my depriva¬ 
tion of you, my death. Listen to me : I swear to do nothing 
without you. 

Aphanasia. O yes ; you go without me. 

Beniowski. Painfullest of my thoughts ! no ; here let me live, 
here, lost, degraded, useless; and Aphanasia be the witness of 
nothing but my ignominy. O God ! was I born for this ! is mine 
a light to set in this horizon ! 

Aphanasia. I do not understand you : did you pray ? May 
the saints of heaven direct you ! But not to leave me ! 

Beniowski. O Aphanasia ! I thought you were too reasonable 
and too courageous to shed tears : you did not weep before : why 
do you now ? 

Aphanasia.^ Ah ! why did you read to me, once, of those two 
lovers who were buried in the same grave ? 

Beniowski. What two ? there have been several. 

Aphanasia. Dearest, dearest Maurice ! are lovers then often so 
happy to the last ? God will be as good to us as to any ; for surely 
we trust in him as much. Come, come along : let us run to the sea 
the whole way. There is fondness in your sweet compassionate face ; 
and yet I pray you do not look ! O do not look at me; I am so 
ashamed. Take me, take me with you ! let us away this instant. 
Loose me from your arms, dear Maurice ; let me go ; I will return 
again directly. Forgive me ! but forgive me ! do not think me vile ! 
You do not; I know you do not, now you kiss me. 

Beniowski. Never will I consent to loose you, light of my deliver¬ 
ance ! Let this unite us eternally, my sweet espoused Aphanasia ! 

Aphanasia. Espoused ! * O blessed day ! O light from heaven ! 
I could no longer be silent; I could not speak otherwise. The seas 
are very wide, they tell me, and covered with rocks of ice and moun¬ 
tains of snow for many versts, upon which there is not an aspin or 
birch or alder to catch at, if the wind should blow hard. There is 
no rye, nor berries, nor little birds tamed * by the frost, nor beasts 
asleep : and many days, and many long stormy nights, must be 
endured upon the waves, without food. Could you bear this 
quite alone ? 

^ From ** Aphanasia ’* to ** as much ’* added in 2nd ed. 

* From ** Espoused to ** heaven *’ added in 2nd ed. 

• From “ tamed ” to ” frost ” added in 2nd ed. 
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Beniowski. Could you bear it, Aphanasia ? 

Aphanasia. Alone I could not. 

Beniowski. Could you with me ? Think again> we both mu.‘‘t 
suffer. 

Aphanasia. How can we, Maurice ! shall not we die together ^ 
Why do you clasp me so hard ? 

Beniowski. Could you endure to see, hour after hour, the deaths} 
and the agonies of the brave IIow many deaths ! what dreadful 
agonies ? The fury of thirst, the desperation of hunger ! To hea r 
their bodies plunged nightly into the unhallowed deep—but first, 
Aphanasia, to hear them curse me as the author of their sufferings, 
the deluder of an innocent and an inexperienced girl, dragging her 
with me to a watery grave, famished and ghastly, so lovely and so 
joyous but the other day ! O my Aphanasia I there are things 
which you have never heard, never should have heard, and must 
hear. You have read about the works of God in the creation. 

Aphanasia. My father could teach me thus far : it is in the 
Bible. 

Beniowski. You have read In his image created he Man.” 

Aphanasia. I thought it strange, until I saw you, Maurice ! 

Beniowski. Strange then will you think it that Man himself 
breaks this image in his brother. 

Aphanasia. Cain did, and was accursed for it. 

Beniowski. We do, and are honoured ; dishonoured if we do not. 
This is yet distant from the scope of my discourse. You have heard 
the wolves and bears howl about our sheds ? 

Aphanasia. O yes ; and I have been told that they come upon 
the ice into the sea. But I am not afraid of them : I will give you 
a signal when they are near us. 

Beniowski. Hunger is sometimes so intolerable, it compels them 
to kill and devour one another. 

Aphanasia. They are violent and hurtful creatures ; but that 
shocks me. 

Beniowski. What, if men did it! 

Aphanasia. Merciful Redeemer ! You do not mean devour 
each other ! 

Beniowski. Hunger has driven men to this extremity. You 
doubt my words : astonishment ^ turns you pal^ : paler than ever. 

' From ** astonishment ” to ** ever ** added in 2nd ed. 
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Aphanasia.. I do believe you.—Was I then so pale ? I know 
they kill one another when they are not famished; can I wonder 
that they eat one another when they are ? The cruelty would be 
less even without the compulsion; but the killing did not seem so 
strange to me, because I had heard of it before. 

Beniowski. Think ! our mariners may draw lots for the victim,, 
or may seize the weakest. 

Aphanasia. 1 am the weakest ^ : what can you say now ? O 
foolish girl to have spoken it. You have hurt, you have hurt your 
forehead ! Do not stride away from me thus wildly ! do not throw 
back on me those reproaching, those terrifying glances ! Have the 
sailors no better hopes of living, strong as they are, and accustomed 
to the hardships and dangers of the ocean ? 

Beniowski. Hopes there are always. 

Aphanasia. Why then do you try to frighten me with what is 
not and may not ever be ? why look as if it pained you to be kind 
to me ? Do you retract the promise yet warm upon your lips ? 
Would you render the sea itself more horrible than it is ? Am I 
ignorant that it has whirlpools and monsters in its bosom; and 
storms and tempests that will never let it rest; and revengeful and 
remorseless men, that mix each other'^s blood in its salt waters, when 
cities and solitudes are not vast enough to receive it. The sea is 
indeed a very frightful thing : I will look away from it: I protest to 
you I never will be sad or frightened at it, if you will but let me go 
with you. If you will not, O Maurice, I shall die with fear ; I shall 
never see you again, though you return—and you will so wish to see 
me ! For you will grow kinder when you are away. 

Beniowski. O Aphanasia ! little know you me or yourself! 

Aphanasia. While you are with me, I know how dearly I love 
you : when you are absent I can not think it half, so ^ many sighs 
and sorrows interrupt me ! And you will love me very much when 
you are gone ! Even this might pain you : do not let it! No ! 
you have promised : ’twas I who had forgotten it, not you. 

How your heart beats ! These are your tears upon my hair and 
shoulders. 

Beniowski. May they be the last we shall mingle ! 

^ Ist ed. reads: weakest. Are there no better hopes for them of living,*' 
etc. 

* From ** so *’ to ** me *’ added in 2nd ed. 
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Aphanasia. Let me run then and embrace my father : if he 
does not bless me, you ought not. 

Beniowski. Aphanasia, I will not refuse you even what would 
disunite us. Let me too stay and perish ! 

Aphanasia. Ah my most tender, most confiding father ! must 
you then weep for me, or must you hate me ! 

Beniowski. You shall meet again ; and soon perhaps. I promise 
it. The seas will spare us. He who inspires the heart of Aphanasia 
will preserve her days. 
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IV. THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND CAPO DTSTRIA 

(Imag. Convera.^ i., 1824; i. 1826; Wka,^ i., 1846 ; Wks,, vi., 1876.) 

Capo dTstria. Your Majesty now perceives the benefits of the 
Holy Alliance^, and may remember my enumeration of them. Here 
is a fact for every word. The Holy Allies can not retract: they 
have admitted the principle : they have gone to work upon it. 
Austria possesses Italy: turbulence in adjacent ^ states may be 
repressed by invasion : there is not a monarch in Europe who denies 
it: not one who, whatever his fears, whatever his imprudence may 
be, will oppose by action or word your long-meditated conquest of 
the Turkish empire. 

Alexander. Capo dTstria, you are a Greek, and would engage 
me, prepared or unprepared, in war, for the defence of your native 
country. 

Capo dTstria. Pardon me, my Emperor ! a Greek, it is true, I 
am, but you will find me not precipitate. The country of a states¬ 
man is the council-board of his prince. Let the pack bark in the 
kennel; the shepherd-dog sleeps upon the wallet of his master. 

Alexander. I * have never yet caught you running into vagaries 
and extravagancies, such as even the learned and wise sometimes 
allow to themselves, in their frowardness and warm blood. Nothing 
is idler, nothing is more directly in opposition to the actual state of 
things happily re-established in Europe, nothing is attended by 
worse consequences, than to mention the ancient republics as models 
of good government, or their primary citizens as great men. I have 
agreed with my allies to banish or imprison the professors who in 
future shall do it; and I hope by degrees to introduce a general law 
(for Europe must be governed on one system) under the enactment 
of which law, whoever is found guilty of printing or possessing any 
book, modem or ancient, containing such doctrines, shall be shut up 

' Ist ed. reads : “ Holy-Alliance ”; “ Holy-Allies ”; and so throughout. 

* 1st ed. reads: ** neighbouring.'’ 

• From “ I ” to “ stir up about antiquity,” p. 119, added in 2nd ed. 
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in a fortress, or sent to join the armies on the frontier. Reason with 
yourself now : in such governments what should you or I be ? Well 
may you bow ; it is not to me, but to truth and conviction. Englanfl 
calls herself the mistress of letters, of liberty, of arts ; and indeed sh<* 
possesses more than any of what exist on our portion of the globe. 
In relation to her I will not talk of you or me ; but suppose her to 
have produced the personages her unwary youth are ever prone to 
admire and applaud. According to her laws and usages, Brutu'^ 
would have been hanged at Newgate ; Cato buried with a stakt* 
through his body in the high-road ; Cicero transported to Botan\ 
Bay; Phocion, instead of being called upon to serve his country 
some forty or fifty times, would have lost his election in any borough 
of the three kingdoms ; and Aristides would not have been thought 
worth the oyster-shell on which his name was to be written in order 
to banish him. 

I am nauseated with this dust which people stir up about 
antiquity. Come, give me your opinion, supposing war inevitable. 

Capo d^’Istria. First then, if war is inevitable, I must publish in 
the journals, on the testimony of merchants and bankers, that the 
differences are ^ accommodated.^ The violence and pride of the 
Turkish character will indeed at last break off accommodation.* 
Your good allies, at your earnest entreaty, will zealously interfere, 
to avoid the effusion of blood : you must request their advice how 
to avert this tremendous evil: you must weep over the decrepit 
fathers of families, the virtuous wives, the innocent children, the 
priests at the altar, with God in their mouths, weltering in their 
gore.® 

Alexander. To^ avoid remonstrance on Greece, I will now 
further tell you my reasons for what you think forbearance. It 
has been agreed privately among my brother rulers, that each, in 
the desire of peace and holiness, shall invade his weakest neighbour, 
in a friendly and family way : first however protesting in the name 
of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, that his armies on the frontier 
had never such an object or idea as invasion, and shall carry into 

^ 1st ed. reads : are all accomodated." 

^ 1st ed. reads : " Fifteen thousand roubles will purchase you the principal 
gazetteers of England ; one thousand those of France. The violence," etc. 

* This happened three years after.—^W. S. L. [Not in 1st. ed.] 

* 1st ed. reads; " blood." 

* From " To " to " latter led astray," p. 120, added ill 2nd ed. 
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execution these salutary plans, in all simplicity and sincerity, 
whenever he judges it convenient. It has beside been declared to 
me as the opinion of them all, that Turkey is not yet sufficiently 
despotic; that the Janissaries are but Jacobins in loose trousers, 
and that the violence they often commit on the Sublimity of their 
Emperor is of dangerous example. We deem it requisite to insure 
our inviolability, and to execute what our good pleasure prompts 
us, not only without a struggle, but without a murmur. 

Capo dTstbia. The worst part of their institutions and usages, 
is the misapplication of the bowstring, which sometimes gives an 
awkward twang across the neck of a vizier, and, just the contrary 
of what one would suppose, is always the most terrible when it 
happens to have no arrow to work upon. 

Alexander. Another thing. Do not you know that the libera¬ 
tion of Greece, if this liberation failed to make them my vassals, 
would be greatly and almost solely to the benefit of England ? Be 
cautious : be silent: the Ministers of England have at present no 
such suspicion. If they had, they would fit out a cutter, and perhaps 
five-and-twenty marines; a force more than proportionate to that 
which they directed against Constantinople in the late war; and 
this they would be the better disposed to do, as it would authorise 
them in the eyes of Parliament and of the nation, to appoint a 
commissariat of ten or fifteen, and about the same number of com¬ 
missioners, so that every member of the Cabinet might have a new 
appointment at his disposal, with a comfortable half-pay for life 
after one month’s service. 

Capo d’Istria. Sire, not only England, but the potentates of 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Italy, should in sound policy 
desire the formation of republics in Greece : considering that 
country (of which they know nothing better) as a mere drain, 
whereby the ill humours of their subjects may be carried off. It 
should serve them as a warehouse of exportation for all those whose 
opinions are dangerous; just as America is to England. It is 
nearer at hand, may be reached at less expense, and there is this 
further advantage, that if they should publish their opinions, neither 
the princes nor their subjects can read them: the former then 
cannot be offended, nor the latter led astray. 

Alexander. How will France, England, Sweden, act upon this 
occasion ? 
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Capo d^Istria. Your Majesty must know that England is not in 
a condition to equip twenty thousand troops, and that the mainten ¬ 
ance of such a force in the field would cost her more than a hundred 
thousand would cost Russia. Her last year’s expenses in the contest 
with France were triple the expenses of Russia in all the campaign ^ 
of Peter the Great; and her march to Paris cost more than th* 
building of Petersburg. If her Ministers had ever been men of 
calculation, which they should have been above others from tb« 
habits and wants of their country, they would have avoided, 
Walpole did, nearly all continental wars, and would have been 
contented to throw in a military and monied force, there only wher»* 
its weight and celerity must turn the balance. The ^ folly of others 
is as useful to us as our own wisdom would be without it. 

Alexander. England is a brilliant performer, but bad timist. 

Capo d’Istria. Employments in England are properties holden 
under certain families ^ ; and victories and conquests are secondary 
objects in her wars. Against the most consummate generals and 
the most enthusiastic troops in Europe, was despatched an inexperi¬ 
enced young Prince, in whom the soldiers having no confidence, lost 
that which personal courage and national pride had implanted in 
them. Every new disgrace and disaster was a new reason for 
employing him : expedition followed expedition, defeat followed 
defeat. On another occasion, republicans were taken out of the 
prisons, and brigaded with royalists, to fight for the King of France. 
They landed on the shores of their country, and slew their comrades.® 
Afterward the city of Ferrol was to be attacked ; neither the General 
nor any person under him knew its fortifications or its garrison. 
They saw the walls, and turned back ; although the walls, on the 
side where they landed, were incapable of sustaining one discharge 
of artiUery, and the garrison consisted of half* a regiment; and 
although the city of Corunna, seven ® miles distant, is commanded 
by the hills above it, with walls even more feeble and a garrison ® 
more defective, and ^ might have been taken at the same time by 

' From “ The ’* to “ without it ** added in 3rd ed. 

* Ist ed. reads: “ families. Victories/* etc. 

* Ist ed. reads: ** comrades. The city/* etc. 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** half an imperfect regiment.*’ 

® Ist ed. reads ; “ twenty.” 

® Ist ed. reads: ” stiU more defective.” • 

^ From ” and ” to ” grated,” p. 122, added in 2nd ed. 
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the same forces : an attack by sea would be hopeless. Buenos- 
Ayres was assaulted by the bayonet, without a grain of powder; 
a stone-built city, the doors strongly chained across, the windows 
thickly grated. The ^ condition of Antwerp was unexplored when 
an attack was to be made against it; nay, the English Ministers 
had never heard that the island of Walcheren was unhealthy; by 
which ignorance they lost three thousand men. 

The Duke of Wellington himself, then untitled, was superseded 
by two Generals, one after the other, at the moment when he had 
gained the most arduous of his victories. Nelson’s brave heart was 
almost broken by persevering injustice and by insolent ^ neglect. 
He returned, like another Bellerophon, from unexpected and un¬ 
desired success. Constantinople, which never contains fewer than 
forty thousand fighting men, was to be assailed by four thousand 
English; a number not sufficient to garrison the Seraglio, as your 
Majesty will find next October. 

The Ministers of England have squandered away the ^ resources 
of their country among their supporters and dependants ; the people 
are worn down with taxes, and hardly anything short of an invasion 
could rouse them again to war. Beside, in a time of discontent it is 
dangerous to collect together so large an army as would be sufficient 
for any important purpose. A ^ declining nation, it appears to me, 
must fall before it can recover its strength; as a ball must strike 
the earth before it can rebound. 

Alexander. But look away from England to the Continent. 

Capo dTstria. The armies ® there have not yet done what they ® 
are destined to do. Pertinacity ^ among rulers, in making them the 
instruments of their ambition, has made them the arbiters of their 
fate. I would not speak so clearly, if I were not convinced that your 
Majesty will find full occupation for yours. Soldiers can never 
stand idle long together : they must turn into citizens or into rebels.^ 
The Janissaries are only a translation of the Pretorian-guards. 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** Even the state of Antwerp was unexamined when.*' 

* 1st ed. reads: ** proud neglect." 

* 1st ed. reads: " the vast resources." 

* From " A " to " Capo d’Istria " added in 3rd ed. 

* 1st ed. reads : " armies of Europe have." 

* Ist ed. reads: " aU." 

^ 1st ed. reads: " The pertinacity of rulers." 

* This was written in 1823, printed in 1824; the events of 1825 confirmed it.—« 
W. S. L. [Not in 1st ed.] 
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Alexander. This seems true : and certain I am that England 
is little ^ formidable to me just now. 

Capo dTstria. Strike the blow, and she will be less.^ If she 
attack you, let her attack you in possession of Turkey, not in writiiig 
a declaration of war. Threaten her with exclusion for twenty years 
from your ports, if she moves. 

Alexander. Her high spirit would not brook this language. 

Capo dTstria. Her spirit must rise and fall with her condition. 
She has thrown her enemy upon the ground, but he will rise up fir-t. 
In a time of the greatest plenty, England removes a tax upon malt, 
to the advantage of the brewer only. She will proceed in conciliati ng 
first one trade, then another, until she sacrifices her siriking-fmdy 
which ought to be sacred as the debt itself. It should never have 
been diminished : on the contrary it should have been augmente d, 
with whatever could have been curtailed from unnecessary and 
ostentatious offices. Yet ^ I confess I do indeed entertain some fears 
on the part of England. 

Alexander. All at once ! 

Capo dTstria. Yes, Sire ! I am afraid that even a short delay 
may give her time to turn herself and open her eyes. It is her 
interest that we do not interfere in the affairs of Greece : it is her 
interest to watch over them, brood over them, and foster them 
secretly into full maturity. If she thinks wisely, or thinks at all, 
she will consider the minor constitutional governments and the 
secondary maritime powers not merely as members, but as vital 
parts of herself. By the provisions of the Holy Alliance, Russia 
has obtained the same power and the same right of interfering in 
the political affairs of Europe, as she obtained by her victories over 
the Turks in those of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Your 
Majesty has wiped away with the soft part of the pen what the 
British Minister thought he had written indelibly in the treaty of 
Vienna. 

Alexander. I shall certainly make some demonstrations, on the 
side both of Greece and of Spain. The English, I hope, may be 
intimidated. If they should assist South America, my views of 
commerce in that quarter will be clouded, and those of conquest 
utterly shut out, 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ not formidable.” * ^Ist ed. reads : “ less so.**^ 

• From “ Yet ” to ” Adriatic,” p. 124, added in 2nd ed. 
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‘ Capo d’Ibtkia. England looks so long at an object that her eyes 
grow dim upon it. What she most should deprecate she must at 
last expect; a violent and long conflict with her liberated provinces. 
The best, the only allies she could conciliate are the rising states of 
the south : she should be the first to help them in their distress, the 
most assiduous to strengthen them in their growth. 

Alexander. I must prevent this. 

Capo d’Istria. Alas ! Sire, you could as easily prevent it from 
another planet. At present you are among the least formidable of 
her enemies ; you never can touch her but on the Mediterranean or 
Adriatic. No ^ nation seems yet to have divined the importance of 
California. The Russians, I hope, are destined to teach it. Posses¬ 
sion of this country was taken by Drake, who called it New Albion, 
It is wonderful that the English should never have thought it worth 
occupation ; the more especially since their intercourse with China. 
Once possessing it, they could hardly by any possible effort be driven 
out; certainly not by the Mexicans, who never have attempted to 
conciliate the natives. 

If ^ indeed England sits down quietly, and sees you take posses¬ 
sion, as you propose to do, of California, and the coasts to the north 
of that province, by consent of the Spanish King, then indeed may 
she have reason to tremble all the present century for her dominions 
in Hindostan. The conquest of them you will always find impractic¬ 
able from the side of Tartary, through which Bonaparte, in the 
crassitude of his ignorance, fancied a road was to be opened. If the 
Americans and English permit your Majesty to occupy as much of 
the American shore as you, by your imperial vkase^ lay claim to, you 
become the arbitrator in the first dispute between them, and possess 
the commerce that should belong to both. I am afraid that, instead 
of this, another kind of Holy Alliance may be formed against you; 
and that America, Sweden, England, Austria, Prussia, may discover 
the necessity of putting a stop to your career : nor would it be sur¬ 
prising if, after some future and not distant war, Odessa should be 
the capital of an independent and rich kingdom, standing up erect 
between you and Turkey, and bounded by the Danube and the Sea 
of Azof. Take wMU you can and whtU you can. England may not 
always be the dupe of a Minister whom the lustre of a diamond 

' From “ No ** to “ natives ** added in 3rd ed. 

* From “ If " to “ Turkish empire,” p. 125, added in 2nd ed. 
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brings down from his highest flight, and a snuflF-box shuts up 
your pocket. Make haste, Sire ! acknowledge the liberty of Gree/:e ■ 
—^and crush it. ; 

Alexander. I had begun to doubt of your sincerity, my faithful 
friend, and almost to question the soundness of your politics. In 
our menacing the Turkish empire, the interference of France is mut h 
to be apprehended ; do not you think so. Capo dTstria ? 

Capo dTstria. The good King of France is occupied in rocking 
to sleep the martial spirit of his children, as he calls them.^ The 
better part of liis army is favourable to the cause of Greece; ajid 
the Spartan fife is pitched to the carmagnole. France wants 
colonies ; England has too many. To England the most successful 
war is, on this account, more disastrous than to her defeated advf»r- 
sary : her conquests are the worst of evils to her colonies, and tlie 
destruction of another‘’s commerce is a violent shock to hers. Cyprus, 
or Egypt preferably, would abundantly compensate France : either 
would accelerate the decadence ^ of her rival, or at least increase 
her distresses. France will be persuaded by England to make some 
feeble remonstrances, but your Majesty will be informed of their 
import. Supposing (for nothing is impossible) that England should 
confide in her ^ sincerity, it could produce no more than an intemper¬ 
ance of language, the echoes of which boisterousness would sound 
but feebly on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

Alexander. The spirit of your countrymen is not a spirit which 
I am disposed to encourage. I abhor republicanism. 

Capo dTstria. So your Majesty should. I feel no such abhor¬ 
rence ; but your Majesty shall find that my speculations are lowered 
down to policy and duty. Leave the Greeks, my countrymen, to 
their own efforts for a time : every day will produce some new 
atrocity : mutual hatred will increase : mutual efforts will be made 
incessantly : both parties will exhaust themselves ^ : the Turkish 
cavalry, the strength of the empire, will perish where it cannot act; 
and among the mountains and defiles it will want both exercise and 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ them. He is the most clear-sighted man in his dominions ; 
and had he been king of France five and thirty years ago, a reform, which might 
afterwards have been done away, would have prevented the Revolution, ike 
better,** etc. 

* 1st ed. reads: “ ruin.” 

* 1st ed. reads: “ the sincerity of her neighbour.** • 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ themselves : but above all, the Turkish,*’ etc. 
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provender. The Greeks, on becoming your subjects, under whatever 
form of government, whether absolute, mixed (permit me an absur¬ 
dity), or free, will be heartily glad to repose; and granting that 
their fibre still quivers, their strength will be unable to trouble or 
molest you. Propose to the King of Persia the invasion and posses¬ 
sion of the best Turkish provinces, such as Bagdad and Damascus ; 
offer him either a great or a small force, whichever he chooses, of the 
infantry now quartered on his borders. This will prove your 
sincerity and ensure his success : and you may mediate ^ and recover 
the whole when the sons contend for the kingdom. Beside^, there 
is an obscure and ancient prophecy, that, as the empire of Persia 
was conquered by one Alexander, the empire of Turkey will be 
conquered by another. 

Alexander. I never heard of this before. It hath some weight 
with me. Nothing can resist a good old prophecy. 

Capo d’Istria. The Turks have also another : that Constanti¬ 
nople will be entered by the northern gate. Their bones will crack 
between these prophecies if we clap them together vigorously and 
opportunely. 

Alexander. But Austria will not assist, and may oppose me. 

Capo dTstria. God grant it! Her assistance, at the best, would 
only be in cutting up the prey; but her opposition would end in 
being cut up herself. The united kingdoms of Poland and Hungary ! 
We must be fashionable, may it please your Majesty ; united is the 
word of the day—^unless we talk of marriages. The next year may 
produce that which must happen within the next twenty. The 
Adriatic is the boundary of the Eastern empire.^ No * Runic spell 
was ever so powerful as the three words, Italy is free. They would 
disband every army on the continent, and carry you as in a whirlwind 
to the British Channel. You do not want so much ; but what you 
want you may have. Power says as softly and as invitingly to your 
Majesty, as love said to an emperor in. former times, Imperatori quod 
libet licet: a principle which forms the basis of the Holy Alliance. 

Alexander. I again acknowledge my apprehension of France, 
both from her perpetual favour toward Turkey since the reign 

1 1st ed. reads: “ mediate afterwards, and.** 

* From “ Beside ** to “ opportunely ** added in 3rd ed. 

^ 1st ed. reads : ** empire : the line above it is imaginary both to geographer 
and politician. Alexander. I again,** etc. 

♦ From “ No ** to “ Alliance ** added in 2nd ed. 
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of Francis the First, and from her jealousy of any continental 
superior. 

Capo d’Istria. Apparently there is reason from these motives ; 
but others operate in a contrary direction. France will be cautious 
of raising up a military chief. She remembers how much has betm 
effected by one unworthy of her confidence, one great only by iiie 
littleness of his competitors ; and she remembers that her King w as 
imposed upon her by the conqueror.^ The command of armies 
excites to ambition, and every officer expects promotion under a m w 
dynasty. The King will avoid this by the preservation of peai e, 
which is as necessary to him as war ever was to his predecessor. 

Let us now take another view of the subject, and look beyond i he 
King toward the army. Three hundred thousand French bodies lie 
exposed and stiff along your territory. Place the French army 
between a Russian and a Turkish, and say to it, Frenchmen, here 
are those who slew your companions in arms, unprovoked aggressors ; 
and here, on the other side, are those with whom hitherto you have 
lived in amity, the slaughterers and oppressors of the Greeks, those 
children of Leonidas and Epaminondas, the nation which founded 
Marseilles^, Ajaccio and Aleria,and left imprinted its finest features 
on your character ’’: they would consult their glory rather than their 
revenge, and their only hesitation would be, whether it allowed them 
to attack the weaker enemyA single spark fires and explodes 
them. 

I must remark to your Majesty that Russia is the sole country in 
the world whose policy is immutable. Russia, like the star that 
shines above her, must remain for ever a guide to steer by. The 
policy of England has varied more frequently than that of any other 
nation on record, because in general a new administration deems it 
necessary to change the system of the former. The persons who now 
administer the affairs of that country, are persons of humble birth 
and humbler genius, and* are maintained in their places by the 
timidity of the aristocracy, and by the contempt of all classes for 
the leaders of opposition. They will hazard nothing : they are far 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** conqueror; and in vain will you demonstrate, as you easily 
may, that she has produced no man so temperate and wise within the memory of 
the living. The command,” etc. 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** Marseilles and Toulon, Ajaccio,” etc. 

* Ist ed. reads: ” enemy. A glorious and great nation ! A,” etc. 

^ 1st ed. reads: ” but are.” 
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more prudent (weak as they are) than any past Ministry for ^ half 
a century. As we have entered into the French national feeling, so 
will we now into the English; and I am confident of discovering 
that no hostility is to be apprehended by your Majesty, from the 
system of either Cabinet or the spirit of either people. 

The Englishman, in all respects the contrary of his neighbour, is 
too great and too fierce a creature to be gregarious. He has little 
public honour, much private : his own heart makes large demands 
upon him, national glory none. The innermost regions of Hindostan, 
the wildest shores of the American Lakes, should have repeated the 
language of England. This is power ; this is glory. Rome acquired 
it, and civilised the world by it; with how much scantier stores of 
intellect, how much less leisure, how much less intercourse, how 
much less philanthropy, how much less wealth ! England would not 
assist the Greeks from any regard to their past glory, or with any 
prospective view to her own, but because they have suffered much 
and fought bravely. When the populace has pelted the King amid ^ 
his guards (a ceremony not uncommon) and some have been dis¬ 
mounted in the performance of their duty, they have always been 
hailed with loud cheers. Let a foreigner be attacked and defend 
himself in London, he raises up an army in his favour by the first 
effort of courage, and the brother of his antagonist clears the ground 
and demands fair play for him : such is the characteristic expression 
of this brave unbloody people. All in other countries crowd about 
the strong : he alone who prevails is in the right; he alone who 
wants no asistance is assisted. The Englishman is the friend of the 
desolate and the defender of the oppressed. Hence his hatred and 
contempt of those who presume to an equality with him in other 
states, and the suddenness with which he breaks off intercourse from 
the few whom he has admitted to his society. On these principles 
your Majesty will prepossess a most powerful and generous people : 
and although ® in the opinion of a few the national interest is con¬ 
cerned in maintaining the Turkish empire, the popular mind will 
aid you in its overthrow. 

On no other resolution than the conquest of Turkey was it 
prudent in your Majesty to grant the dominion of Italy to Austria. 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ nearly half.” 

* let ed. reads : ” amidst.” 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” although the national.” 
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The occupation of Naples does not require an army : four regiments 
and four hangmen could keep the whole peninsula in subjection. 
We wanted from governments an acknowledgment of the dogma 
that every ebullition of the public sentiment should be compressed. 
We obtained it; we saw it acted on. The first regiment of Austria 
that marched to Naples paved a road for your guards to Constanti¬ 
nople. Why should we break it up again ? why abandon a line of 
policy both ends of which are in our hands? England^ in the 
former city did not stand merely neutral. The whole correspondence, 
perfidious and traitorous as Englishmen must denominate it, 
between the King, then at Vienna, and his son, ostensibly at the 
head of the government, was carried on through the hands and under 
the cover of a British envoy. Supposing, which is impossible, that 
any continental power dares ^ to oppose you, is there any that would 
be so powerful in hostility as the Greeks in amity ? Every male of 
that nation, from puberty to decrepitude, would take up arms ; 
even her women, her bishops,® her sacristans, her singers. 

Alexander. But France, England, Austria, might confederate. 
Capo dTstria. Their confederation would act more feebly than 
the efforts of ^ one singly, and would ruin the finances of the only 
state among them which® hereafter might injure you materially. 
They could not hold together three months ® ; the very first would 
serve for the seed-time of discord. France has a long account to 
settle with several on her confines : they know it, and will keep 
themselves shut closely up at home. 

Sweden and Prussia have one only warranty for their integrity. 
Prussia may expect and obtain much ® if England moves a foot. 
Whatever your Majesty could take away from Sweden, is of no value 
to you, and would be taken only as a punishment for defection. 
She will therefore seek to cultivate the friendship of a potentate, 
interested more in preserving than in ruining her, alone capable of 
either, and alike capable of both. She sees the necessity of peace : 

^ From “ England ” to “ envoy added in 2nd ed. 

® Ist cd. reads: “ should dare to.*' 

® 1st ed. reads: “ bishops, her hospodars. But France,*’ etc. In 1st ed. 
the speech is Capo d’Istria’s; Alexander was allowed to break in only in 3rd ed. 
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for, although her soldiers have been at all times the best that ever 
marched upon the earth, they never marched without some great 
object; and none such is now before them. The Swedes are the 
most orderly and the most civilised people on the continent. Lovers 
as they are of their country, if they felt an unnecessary weight of 
taxes, they would change their habitations, well knowing that Swedes 
make Sweden, in whichever hemisphere. The finest countries in 
the world are unoccupied. Avarice hath seized a few bays, a 
few river-banks, a few savannahs, a few mines, of America : the 
better and greater part remains unpeopled Emigration has only 
begun ; the colonists at present there are merely ^ explorers. What 
rational creature would live where the earth itself is taken away from 
him by nature one-half of the year, where he sees nothing but snow 
and sky one-half of his lifetime, if the produce of his labour and the 
exercise of his wiU were not perfectly his own ? Are light and 
warmth worth nothing ? They cost much in every cold climate. 
There must also be a great expenditure in more costly clothing, in 
more copious food, in more spirituous beverage, in more profuse and 
wasteful hospitality. For solitude is intolerable, even to the morose 
and contemplative, without warmth or light. Every man then is 
severely taxed by the north itself: rewards, comforts, enjoyments, 
privileges, should be proposed and invented to detain him : not 
impositions, not hardships. Sweden, whoever be her King, whatever 
her constitution, must avoid them, and must employ all imaginable 
means of procuring from her own soil, her food, her raiment, and 
her luxuries. She should interdict every unnecessary importation : 
and her worst land should be proved to be capable of producing 
fruits from which may be extracted strong and delicious and salutary 
liquors. Such is the beneficence of Providence, rarely well seconded, 
and often thwarted and intercepted, that the least fertile countries 
and the least genial climates would mature vinous fruits, and admini¬ 
ster a beverage more wholesome and more grateful than fifty parts 
in sixty of the grape-wines brewed in Italy and Spain. This is 
perhaps the first time, since the reign of Cyrus, that a minister of 
state ever talked on such matters. When I was twenty years 
younger I should have come forward with fear and blushes, if I 
had a word to say to my emperor on plums, cherries, currants, and 

^ let ed. reads: ** unoccupied.*’ 

* 1st ed. reads ; ** merely avant-couriers and explorers.” 
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raspberries. But a labourer may forget his weariness amid the 
murmur of his hives, and a citizen be attached to his native soil 
by an apple-tree or a gooseberry-bush. Gardeners are never bad 
subjects. Sweden will encourage agriculture, plantation, and 
fishery. The latter is the most fertile of her possessions, and wants 
no garrisons or encampments. These occupations will dead* a 
excitability to war, without injuring the moral and physical for* e 
by which, whenever it is necessary, it may be supported. But si«e 
appears to me farther removed from such a necessity than any oth* r 
nation in the world ; and your Majesty may calculate, for tlie 
remainder of your life, on her neutrality. 

One argument answers all objections. If ^ the Holy Allies agre* d 
that Naples should be invaded ^ because the Neapolitans were turbu¬ 
lent, how greatly more forcible is the reason when a more powerful 
nation is not only more turbulent, but when the same principles 
as those of the Neapolitans are in action on one side, and a fanaticism 
in hostility to Christianity on the other ! Your Majesty is head of 
the Greek church ; bishops and patriarchs have been massacred by 
the Mahometans. The ® Treaty of Jassy in 1791, and of Bucharest 
in 1812, cede to Russia the right of protecting the Greek church ; 
many of whose members, priests and primates, have been condemned 
to imprisonment without proof and without examination. It 
becomes not * the dignity of your Majesty to grant any accommoda¬ 
tion on such outrages. You might have pardoned (wliich would 

* To ^ both speakers are attributed more wisdom and reflection than they 
possess. It is as difliicult in life to show that those who are little are little, as to 
show that those who are great are great; and in dialogue it is even more so : for 
if all men were represented in it just as they are, the reader would throw the 
book aside with indifference or disgust.—W. S. L. 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ If they agreed.” 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” invaded, when not a single act of violence had been com¬ 
mitted, how greatly,” etc. 

^ From ” llie ” to ” examination ” added in 3rd ed. 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” not your dignity to listen to any accomodation.” 

’ Not in let ed. In Znd ed. the note reads: ** It cannot be expected by those who know 
of what materials the cabinets of Europe are composed, that any person in them should 
reason thus benevolently or thus acutely. This is a blemish in my book; which however 
would be worse without it. The practice of Shakespear and Sophocles is a better apology 
-for me than I could offer of my own. If men were to be represented as they are, who 
would care about the greater part of the greatest? My three volumes would shrink into 
one, and two-thirds of it would be flat and fruitless. Principles and ideas are our object: 
we must reflect them from hard and smooth, from high and loyr, and lead people where 
they can see them best, and are most inclined to look at them. I have attributed to both 
apeakers more wisdom,” etc. 
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have been too much) the insult offered to your ambassador; you 
might have yielded to the entreaties of your allies in forbearing from 
the same steps as had been taken by Austria ; you might have 
permitted the aggrandisement of that powerful empire ^ ; but you 
cannot abandon the church of God, placed under your especial care 
and sole protection. 

Alexander. Capo d’lstria! is it you who talk in this 
manner ? 

Capo d’Istria. No ; it is your Majesty. 

Alexander. I * have not always found the high pleasure from my 
conquests which I was led by my Ministers and Generals to expect. 
When I had purchased of old Cronstadt the entrance into Finland, 
and when I heard of its being the happiest and best cultivated 
portion of the north, and inhabited by not only the most industrious 
but the most civilised and honest and peaceable of men, I expected 
the compliments of the empress my mother, who, instead of them, 
calmly said to me, Son Alexander! if you have done well, my 
congratulations are unnecessary ; if otherwise, they will serve you 
little ’’’: and saying this she left me with her blessing, to visit and 
comfort a young man in the hospital whose leg had been amputated 
that morning ; and I found her, on her return, making out an order 
for the money she should remit to his parents, until he could help 
them as before by his business as a carpenter. 

Capo d’Istria, Sire, let the history of the Empress-Mother be 
engraven on the hearts of fifty millions, and read by as many millions 
as you permit to read ; yet, like novels and romances, it will interest 
few beyond the hour, and influence still fewer even so long ; while 
the heroism of your Majesty must leave an indelible impression on 
many generations, and those who do not read will be as sensible of 
it as those who do. 

Alexander. I am not quite certain that God approves of what 
my mother disapproves. While we were walking half a mile over 
scarlet cloth to render him thanks for the victories of our arms in 
Finland, he knew as well as I do that they were not the victories of 
our arms, but of our mint; and he sees the Swedish and Russian 
orders, which Cronstadt wears upon his bosom, drawn back from by 
the people, as if they were flakes of cotton from Cairo. Yet this is 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ neighbour.'* 

2 From “ I ” to “ concrete. Alexander," p. 133, added in 2nd ed. 
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according to our religion^ and to that of every Christian church in 
the world ; and many Princes have done worse in zealously serving 
heaven. My brother Ferdinand of Spain has a sister the most 
religious woman upon earth, who did the other day what puzzl«>d 
me, and I cannot say even yet whether it is altogether as it should l>e. 
She resolved to offer a silver lamp to the Virgin Mary, whose e> es 
by this time, the duchess piously considers, may want rather more 
light than they did formerly. When it was brought to her palace 
by the silversmith, he, as he held his workmanship in one hand, 
presented the other to her treasurer for payment. She herself came 
graciously forth from her apartment, surveying her offering with 
reverential joy, ejaculating a prayer and a laud, and, turning to 
the tradesman, said she entertained no doubt whatever that the 
lamp was of proper weight, but that the hook by which it was 
to be suspended seemed too short. He answered, that he had 
measured it, and had found it to correspond with her royal 
order. 

Let us sce,‘‘‘* said she, whether it hangs as it should do before 
the picture.*” 

A chair was brought; the silversmith hung up liis lamp. As he 
descended, still gazing on it, and stopping with both hands its oscilla¬ 
tion, the duchess touched his arm gently with the extremities of two 
fingers, and said with religious firmness, Remove it at your peril ! 
it is now consecrated : beware of sacrilege ! *” She then crossed 
herself before the holy Virgin, and implored her protection for her¬ 
self, and for each of her children by name, and for her brother 
Ferdinand, and her brother Carlos, and her brother Francesco, and 
her sister of Portugal, and her cousins at Naples, and her other 
cousins, living and dead, and for her poor blind sinful people, and 
above the rest of them, after the clergy and cloistered, for that 
artificer behind her who would remain all his life unpaid. 

Capo dIstria. Ah ! that is carrying legitimacy a trifle too far : 
just conquest is another thing. Princes have an undoubted right 
to the coined money of their subjects ; but plate and jewels should 
only be taxed, and not taken in the concrete. 

Alexander. My armies cannot stir in this season of the year; 
the Turks can march all winter. 

Capo dTstria. Let them : we shall have occupation enough in 
preparing stores and proving our sincerity. We shall be compelled 
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into the war when we are ready. Wait only until after the Ramadan r 
the fierceness of the Turks will subside by fasting, and differences 
will arise between the European and Asiatic troops. 

Alexander. We cannot speculate on the latter case, and our 
soldiers also will fast. 

Capo dTstria. Or not; as your Majesty pleases. The Christian 
is the only religion, old or new, in which individuals and nations can 
dispense, by another‘*s permission, with their bounden duties : such 
are fasts, curtsies, crosses, genuflexions, processions, and other 
bodily functions. 

Alexander. This would be a religious war; and Islamism may 
send into the field half a million of combatants. 

Capo dTstria. Then is victory ours. Devastated provinces 
cannot furnish provisions to one-third of the number in one body, 
and they would fight not for articles of faith but for articles of food, 
Turk against Turk, not against Greek and Russian. He who haa 
the best commissariat has the strongest army. Your Majesty can 
bring into the field as large a force as the enemy, a force better 
disciplined and better supplied : hence the main body will be more 
numerous ; and with the main body the business of the war will be 
effected. March directly for Constantinople. All great empires 
have been lost and gained by one battle, your own excepted. The 
conquest of the Ottoman will be achieved by one : twenty would not 
win Rhodes. He who ruined the Persians at Marathon was repulsed 
from the little rock of Paros. I beg your Majesty’s pardon for such 
an offence against the dignity of diplomacy, as a quotation of ancient 
history, at a time when the world abounds with young attaches a la 
ligation^ all braver than Miltiades,^ more virtuous than Aristides,, 
and more wise than Solon. Your Majesty smiles : I have heard 
their patrons swear it upon their honour. 

Alexander. The very tiling on which such an oath should be 
sworn : the altar is worthy of the offering, and the offering of the 
altar. 

Capo dTstria. A great encounter within sight of Constantinople 
throws the most distant dominions of the Sultan into your hands : 
Selim, the prophet, and Fate, bend before you. Precedents are good 
for all, even for Russia : but Russia has great advantages which 

^ Ist ed. reads: Miltiades, all more virtuous than Aristides, and all more,”* 
etc. 
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other powers have never had and never will have. Remember, 
now and for ever, she alone can play deep at every table, and stake 
nothing.^ 

^ Ah C>uin}» han pointed out, Landor does something less than justice to 
Capo d’Istria (Capodistrias). Circumstances and the developing timidity of 
Alexander were too much for him, but his instincts were liberal. With a less 
formidable opponent than Metternich, and a bolder master, he might have d^ ne 
much for causes of which he was a good deal more than the lip-servant. 
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Nicolas. Well, my brother ! you have been among the fre¬ 
quenters of court and coffee-house more recently than I have ; pray 
tell me what is the opinion, or rather, what are the opinions, of 
people in general on our march against Constantinople. 

Michel. Brother, we were not educated on the principle of 
noticing the ideas of the powerless. Our policy has ever been 
invariable, whether in the hands of the intelligent or of the ignorant. 
The men who surrounded Catharine, who conversed with her, who 
corresponded with her, left behind them the mark of the axe at 
certain distances in the forest we are penetrating, and we have only 
to look over the chart and give directions. 

Nicolas. Very true. Other states enjoy no such advantages : 
intrigue runs into intrigue ; duplicity doubles upon duplicity ; the 
cable too much twisted cuts itself, and the anchor lies flat along 
the sand. To undo the labours of a predecessor, and to denounce 
the fallacy or the folly of his projects, is the chief business of a prime 
minister in every other cabinet. Have you been able to find out 
nothing in regard to their sentiments ? ^ 

Michel. If anything were in them I might have found it out. 
Gravity, honesty, fairness, unreservedness, reciprocity, and a sincere 
and disinterested love of peace and order, are in the eyes and upon 
the lips of all diplomatists. The King of England regards you as 
his brother; the King of France embraces you as his son ; the 
Emperor of Austria rode side by side %vith your illustrious pre¬ 
decessor, whose views were the same as his, and he never will believe 
it possible that your Imperial Majesty, equally wise and magnani¬ 
mous, can change one tittle. There are those who whisper the 
contrary, but none heeds them. 

Nicolas. Palaces should have no whispering galleries, or they 
should be left to the women and pages. So, Francis says he is 

^ let ed. reads: ** the sentiments of our neighbours ? 
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resolved not to believe what they tell him, and what he sees : well, 
I am the last man in the world who would shake his belief, seeing »t 
Arm and fitting. 

Michel. He added, If his Majesty the Autocrat of all tlie 
Russias had declared war against the Turk to protect the Greek a 
few years ago, while a million or two were living, such war perha|»s 
might have had its plea and its abettors : but since in the whole 
of the Morea, in the whole scene of the war, there are not forty 
thousand adult males surviving, nor the same number of females of 
an age to reproduce them ; since all the boys and girls in the country 
do not amount to thirty thousand ; it surely requires a second 
thought, whether war should be lighted up in the centre of Europe 
for so minute an object. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria is 
himself of a different opinion : he has received positive information 
from indisputable authority, from eye-witnesses, that, such was the 
wretchedness of the Greeks, brought on them by their rebellion, 
many who never had fought, came forward in the line of march, 
and threw stones or even berries and grass at the Turks, that they 
might finish their existence less criminally than by suicide and less 
miserably than by famine. 

Nicolas. Great God ! is this true ? 

Michel. I asked the same question of the traveller ; he saw it. 

Nicolas. I am ashamed of my supineness. Merciful father of 
mankind, forgive me ! 

Michel. Many were driven mad by thirst and hunger, many by 
desperation, many by the sight of the last child carried off by the 
Arabs ; and there was one, he was more frantic than the rest, but 
he was of briefer agony, who yet remembered the name of every 
liill and mountain he had seen or heard of, and called on each and 
on all to cover him ; for he had caught his infant’s breath as it left 
the body in his house, and had not dared to go forth and bury it 
with Christian burial. 

Nicolas. If these things were false they would have been said 
before. Wisdom and Truth are unwinged deities, and are less to be 
known by their features than by their tardiness and taciturnity. I 
might have died and have never known half the justice of my cause. 
Policy is a jealous and a selfish thing; and Honour is quite as 
jealous, quite as selfish. Here find we more than state-papers can 
onwrap, more than manifestoes dare make manifest. A million 
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hearts shall heave these wrongs to God, a million swords shall 
avenge them. Are there men upon earth who dare commit them, 
and none to say, ‘’‘’Ye shall not do it! What! my brother of 
Austria talks of moderation and forbearance. Let him open the 
prisons of Mantua a few moments, not for pardon, not for remission, 
but only that the captive may see, looking close, whether his finger 
has inscribed on the slippery green wall the right year of our Lord 
in the right place, or one upon another, ten, eleven, twelve. Let 
him, in his imperial bounty and apostolic piety, add a mouthful of 
fresh air from the marsh, and a slip of sunshine that the dogs on the 
outside have done with ; let him, freely and boldly ; I will not protest 
against his encouragement of secret sects and novel opinions. He 
talks then of the centre of Isurope, does he ? My torch is in the 
extremity of it: he may decide whether I shall carry it to the centre . 
Our brother Alexander grew lazy and fond of pleasure : he deferred 
the declaration of hostilities too long. I know not whether his 
delay of them cost him his life or not: certain I am our nation would 
have risen in arms against him, and against me likewise, had our 
religion been longer oppressed, our honour insulted, our armies 
defied, and our treaties violated. Let any potentate in Europe 
give me an example of so just a war. The strongest of our argu¬ 
ments is, the declaration of our enemy that he was deceiving us 
with pacific protestations, and that he never intended to comply 
with the arbitration he recently had accepted and long solicited. 
I regret that it is impossible for a king or emperor to obtain the whole 
truth from any man, excepting someone perhaps in his own family ; 
and this one is generally on the least friendly terms with him. My 
regret would, in my own particular case, have been the lighter, if 
you, my dear Michel, could have carried my wishes into execution, 
and could have conversed, at this crisis, on terms of equality and 
intimacy with intelligent and well-informed strangers. 

Michel. While I was at Moscow I met an Englishman, who 
intended to travel through the empire, and to whom, on his presenta¬ 
tion to me, I gave all the facilities I could. 

Nicolas. Are you sure he is not a spy ? 

Michel. If he is, I shall have a better opinion of his government 
than it ever has deserved in the memory of man. It has employed 
in no department, from the lowest to the highest, a functionary of 
equal perspicacity. He had left Constantinople about two months, 
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and he confirmed to me the news that the Duke of Wellington h.is* 
placed himself at the head of the administration. 

Nicolas. I know not whether this event is at all unfavourable to 
me. It must be regarded in two points of view. During the war, 
while he held the command of the army, he showed the light of lus 
countenance to those oflicers only whose families were strong in 
parliamentary interest: whether he did this according to ordt rs 
from the ministry, or with private and remoter views, is at preset it 
no subject for inquiry. He must now make the fortunes of l.is 
military supporters, and not only of those, but of the new generatic»f 4 
their sons and nephews, who were children at the close of hostiliti* s. 
These must be provided for ; and war is the only means ; such is the 
system of government in England. But England, who suffers more 
by beating than by being beaten, is, relatively to the other states of 
Europe, less powerful than she ever was ; and nothing but invasion 
or madness could incite her, for the next half century, to take up 
arms. The slower the nation is, the readier will be the aristocracy^ 
which must now become all-powerful. Popular power and popular 
feeling are odious to the Duke of Wellington ; and he has exercised 
his usual judgment in seizing the moment when both are at the 
lowest. The few persons in the House of Commons on whom the 
country had any reliance, have abandoned the hopeless cause, and 
have made their patriotism very palatable. We may safely admit 
them to kiss our hands, when the pages have removed our hats and 
gloves from the antechamber. I had persuaded Mr. Canning to join 
mth France in sending troops against Ibrahim. Everything was 
ready: the two nations would have quarrelled within six weeks. 
England, it must be confessed, never, in these last fifty years, had a 
minister so prudent and wary in continental politics as Wellington. 
He foresees the consequences of such a step ; and, not only from 
hatred of the Greeks and their adherents, but from sound policy, will 
keep his troops away. The French are impetuous and thoughtless ; 
they may invade the Morea, not with the design of aiding the 
insurgents, nor with the hope of holding the country, and thus 
rendering the Seven Isles of no utility to England, but in order 
to exchange it for Crete or Cyprus. I was unable to avert the war : 
I was unwilling to defer it: nor indeed could any time be more 
favourable for my operations, unless it should.be two years hence, 
when the Duke of Wellington may be called to settle things upoa 
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a durable basis. The French government and I must let him have 
a war : the best plan will be to draw lots which shall gratify him. 
One or other must do it; else things in England can not go on 
quietly, and the aristocracy will be little better than the higher 
classes of the people. 

Michel. The Turks appear to be more angry both with France 
and England than with us. 

Nicolas. A sense of indignity is stronger among the Turks than 
among any other nation upon earth. From me they expected open 
war, and have it: from France and England they expected protec¬ 
tion, and experience perfidy. To me they would rather open the 
gates of Constantinople, than to them the harbour of Navarino. 

Let me hear the remarks of the traveller. 

Michel. Before the troops began to march, he waited on the 
governor of Moscow with a plan of operations. 

Nicolas. Depend upon it, he is a spy then. How the English 
are changed ! The French Revolution has altered the French but 
little, the English totally. The Gallic twigs shook and bent and 
lost some leaves, but rose up again in the same direction, resumed 
the same form, and displayed the same fruits and foliage. Whatever 
was light and worthless in France seems to have been blown across 
the Channel, and to have taken root in England. I do not complain 
of military government; an excellent thing, temperately used ; but 
I little apprehended that the English would so readily submit to it. 

Michel. Something of this occurred to the traveller, who 
remarked that the condition of England is at present what the 
condition of France was at the dissolution of the Directory. Stock¬ 
jobbers ruled : persons of the highest rank visited and courted 
them : they were raised to dignities above the defenders of the 
nation^. The only sign of prosperity was the profusion and waste 
of public money. Where the taxes are enormous, said he, nobody 
oares who rules, or how he rules. The distress of families, penury, 
want, are directly and in themselves but minor evils : worse are the 
prostration of public honour, the prostitution of private dignity, 
contempt of old usages, indifference to improvement, hopelessness 
at last and apathy, even in those who would have given their lives 
io their country. 

Nicolas. Spies often talk in this florid way. 

^ let ed. reads: ** nation, and above her judges.’* 
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Michel. When your Majesty sees the whole plan, you may think 
diflPerently of the author. 

Nicolas. Do you recollect it ? 

Michel. Yes, together with what he said to me politically. 

Nicolas. I will not again interrupt you ; let me hear it. 

Michel. These were nearly his words. 

Ere you attempt to carry a plan into execution, you must not 
only look toward the road before you, but sometimes on each side 
and behind. Russia no doubt is in good intelligence with Swed^^n 
and Prussia, whose interest it is at all times to be in harmony 
with her. 

Nicolas. He speaks wisely : if he is not a spy, he ought at le ist 
to be a privy councillor. 

Michel. The better to ensure the friendship and co-operation 
of Sweden, I would resign to her, said he, that portion of Finland 
which was last detached from her, together with the whole of I.ap- 
land, on condition that she supply to me her maritime force during 
eight months, the Emperor paying the seamen and provisioning. 
The King of Sweden is ambitious of possessing the entire peninsula ; 
and what is proposed to be ceded is worth little to Russia. 

I hardly dare mention what he added. 

Nicolas. Speak plainly, my dear brother : he appears no fool. 

Michel. He observed that the French nation is in an indescrib¬ 
able degree attached to the Polander ; and that, not only through¬ 
out France, but equally throughout Germany, the sentiment is 
prevalent and universal. He recommended that, until the capture 
of Constantinople, no direct answer should be given to foreign 
ministers ; that nothing should be said further than His Imperial 
Majesty, having shown a forbearance from hostilities unexampled 
in the history of any powerful nation, is resolved to show a dis¬ 
interestedness yet more remarkable, and to make such cessions of 
conquest as will not only satisfy but astonish Europe. 

Nicolas. What can he mean ? 

Michel. That your Majesty will grant to Mehemet Ali the 
possession of Syria, Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, and Mauritania, the 
Euphrates being the boundary on the east in its whole extent. I 
may now revert to Poland ? 

Nicolas. Now indeed you may. 

Michel. He recommends that your Majesty should cede to the 
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King of Prussia, to be governed by his second son and the heirs of 
that prince, the provinces of Varsavia, Grodno, Minsk, and Volhynia, 
on condition that Prussia joins to it all her possessions on the right 
of the Vistula, and whatever she retains of ancient Poland on the 
left; and furthermore that Austria restores Gallicia. This compact, 
he says, would be disadvantageous to Prussia, unless you erected in 
her favour a kingdom of Dalmatia, adding to it Croatia, Bosnia, 
Servia, and Albania, and bounding it by the river Verdar in 
Macedonia, and by the ridges of Olympus. 

Nicolas. What would Austria say ? 

Michel. He proposes that the favourite plan of Austria should 
be executed, though not exactly in her manner. He would allow to 
the Archdukes of Austria the whole of Italy, which would quietly 
and gladly submit to them if constitutions were granted. The Duke 
of Modena is detested for his avarice, his treachery, liis cowardice, 
and his cruelty : the King of Sardinia is unpopular; his heir is 
distrusted and despised alike by the prince and people; and he 
would think himself fortunate to possess the island. What the 
Switzers hold in Lombardy may be recovered by payment of the 
money for which it was pledged. All that country, all the country 
from the torrent at Nervi, near Genoa, to the source of the Trebia 
and to the mouth of the Po, should constitute one kingdom for an 
archduke : another should possess the kingdom of Adria, from the 
mouth of the Po to the Gulf of Taranto, bounded by the Apennines 
on the west. The kingdom of Etruria should extend from the bridge 
of Nervi to the Tiber, and follow the Teverone to its source. The 
city of Rome, within the walls, might be the Pope’s. 

Nicolas. But the kingdom of Naples, must it be ceded to an 
archduke ? would France and Spain consent to it ? 

Michel. Sicily is more than enough, he thinks, for kings hardly 
on a level either in intellect or information with the wretchedest 
and most sordid on the Atlantic coast of Africa. He supposes that 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, and England, are unanimous. 
France and Spain have nearer interests, and may be called home if 
they stir. By these arrangements, the families of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of France would govern a larger population in 
Europe than your Majesty, and England a larger in Asia, What 
right or reason then has any one of them to complain of an undue 
weight in the balance ? Russia would be surrounded by states 
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incapable of molesting her ; while Prussia would be well indemnifiod 
for a narrow and barren coast, easily to be taken from her in t^ie 
first war with Russia or with France. 

Nicolas. I may abstain from seizing all I could seize ; but I ilo 
not like to give up anything I possess. 

Michel. An objection foreseen by the traveller, who adduced 
many proofs of shortsightedness in politicians from what he calL d 
this distemper. 

Nicolas. Will others do it if I do ? 

Michel. Again his very words ! This reflection, he said, throws 
a damp on nearly all generosity, and stints the higher growth to 
the standard of the lower. Will others do it if I do? blights more 
good than takes growth : and. If I do 7iot^ others will^ prompts to 
more evil than is allowed to lie inert. 

Nicolas. Plausible ! there is something in him. What were his 
military views ? 

Michel. Principally, to follow the march of Cesarini: to secure 
a strong position or two on the right bank of the Danube : to be 
perfectly sure that the governor of Servia is in your interest; and 
to render him completely so, by granting him the government for 
life : by no means to invade that country, or any part of Bosnia, 
or more of Bulgaria than the frontiers : to seize or blockade every 
port and roadstead, and to occupy or observe all the stronger of the 
positions, from the mouths of the Danube to the canal of Constanti¬ 
nople. For this purpose in particular the Swedish fleet is desirable. 
The expense, which may appear to be greater than of forces equally 
numerous that march by land, is much less. The roads of the sea 
are not to be broken up by the enemy’s pioneers : the cattle, safely 
stored in the small compass of barrels, are not to be driven off: 
ambuscades there are none here ; horses are not left behind for 
want of provender, for want of shoes, for wounds, or for diseases.* 
Battering trains do not here consume what would almost be suflScient 
for the sustenance of the armies ; and the broken carriages of 
abandoned cannon do not impede the passage of the troops. In 
attempting to penetrate the mountains of Balkan, in which many 
thousand soldiers must perish, a part only of the provisions can 
accompany the army ; and the enemy will have daily opportunities 

* This was published seventeen months before the passing of the Balkan, and 
the loss of 10,000 horses and oxen.—W. S. L. 
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of attacking it with advantage. He may delay it throughout the 
months of July and August, when the plains are burnt up, and 
neither provender nor water can be procured sufficiently. Fevers 
too will be prevalent among you ; and certainly not a third of your 
forces can be brought, after those mouths and that march, against 
Constantinople. Coast the Black Sea, with successive armies and 
incessant debarcations. Water and provisions of every kind may 
partly be found and partly imported : places may be taken as there 
are opportunities, without any great care whether in order or not. 
Perhaps it might be more advantageous to take Sisepoli before 
Varna, since it would impede the provisioning both of Varna and 
of Bourgas. Neither Rudshuk nor Silistria need be besieged : every 
place lower than Silistria should be occupied by gunboats. 

Nicolas. We must go regularly to work : we must take the 
strong places along the Danube. 

Michel. The stranger thinks differently, for this reason. In the 
strong places great magazines are formed, and they are well garnished 
with cannon; but the Turks have few waggons, few tumbrils, few 
beasts of burden in them ; and those in the country will be seized 
by our Cossacks, as well as the grain, the straw, and the hay. So 
there is no danger of their rising in the rear of you ; and, were it 
possible, you have always a force equal to theirs, in readiness to 
occupy the positions. 

Nicolas. The distance is greater by the Black Sea. 

Michel. Somewhat: but the march is to be performed in less 
time. You have always one flank protected : you have always 
fresh food ; you have always fresh water; you have wine, brandy, 
medicines, iron, wood : you have, instead of heat and dust and 
suffocation, temperate and salubrious breezes : you have frequent 
and commodious places for halting, and, what always should be 
well considered, readier and less painful means of carrying off the 
sick and wounded. You never need fight unless where your fleet 
and gun-boats can co-operate. Quantities of projectiles to any 
amount may attend the army. If such as have lately been invented 
are employed by your forces, undiminished and healthy as they would 
be, Constantinople can not resist forty hours, and must fall before 
the end of August. The city will blaze in all quarters, partly from 
your fire against it, partly from the indignation of the Janissaries 
and their adherents, and partly from the revenge of the Armenians 
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and Greeks. Your Majesty will then enjoy the opportunity of 
bestowing a forfeited empire on an inveterate enemy. By the ces>ion 
of all his European dominions to you, any part of them which may 
be occupied by another must be evacuated and restored. By } our 
concession of the rest, Barbary will be no longer a scourge .»nd 
disgrace to the maritime powers of Europe. Mehemet may n ign 
in Damascus or Alexandria, possessing a territory larger tlian 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the British Isles, united, and 
capable with proper management of supporting more inhabitants 
than the whole number of his present subjects.^ 

Nicolas. In good truth, Michel, I do not fear any power in 
Europe. Austria may molest me : I can ruin her. One blow, one 
treacherous act, and I cast a firebrand into Italy, and another into 
Hungary, which the world upon it could not extinguish. France 
here would not oppose me. Who would then ? The season is hot, 
the wood dry ; a spark is enough : I would rather not blow it, lest 
the blaze extend too far, and the wind carry it back again toward 
me. There is not a government in Europe, among the greater, which 
a touch on the exterior might not overturn. Some are laden so 
heavily with debt they can not keep afloat; others swell with gross 
affronts ; and others agonise with broken promises. Then, between 
ourselves, the rulers are fools and scoundrels, and I begin to suspect 
such characters are going out of repute. 

Did the traveller say anything of his own country ? 

Michel. England, he said, is strong in self-defence : but, added 
he, if her minister had influence enough to bring about a war, the 
people would refuse to pay the taxes. You and she never need come 
in contact; you may injure each other'^s prosperity ; you can not 
shake each other’s power. Let France play with the Greeks until 
she fall asleep upon them : it is the business of England, who ought 
to have retained her conquest, to beware that France does not again 
take Egypt. Let England watch her : do you rather encourage and 
flatter than perplex her. 

Such was the opinion of the imaginary spy. 

Nicolas. Send him to me : I will give him an audience and a star, 

^ 1st ed. reads: subjects. Your neighbours, said the traveller, are un¬ 
aware that your possession of Turkey would be highly and instantaneously advan¬ 
tageous to their commerce. If they oppose it, they not* only throw away more 
than they can find elsewhere, but must lose their vessels by the shoal of privateers 
you send out against them. Nicolas. In good truth,'' etc. 

VOL. VIII.—K 
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admit him as a privy councillor, and appoint him to a post on the 
Caspian. 

Michel. I offered him my recommendations : he declined them 
gravely and respectfully, giving me his reason. 

Nicolas. What was it ? 

Michel. He said that, having lately been conversant with 
Sophocles and Plato, he entertained the best-founded hopes, in 
case of a maritime war, he should be nominated, on some vacancy, 
as worthy of bearing His Britannic Majesty‘*s commission of purser 
to a fire-ship. 
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(Portions of what here follows appeared in the Examiner, June 21st, June ^8th, 
August 2nd, 1851, under the titles : [1] Imaginart/ Conversation at \Var>!aw : 
Nicholas and Nesselrode ; [2] Nicholas and Nesselrode ; [f3] An Imapf ’lary 
Conversation : Nicholas and Nesselrode, When these ileiiis were brought 
together in Last Fruit, 1853, the order was reversed ; and in IT/ca'., 1878, 
[3] occupied the pages given in vol. vi. to the Conversation up to the 
middle of p. 587, [2] occupied pp. 587{5)-591, and [1] occupied pp. 594(5)-598. 
In Last Fruit, and in Wks., 1876, the unified Conversation was preceded by 
the separate Conversation of Nicholas, Frederick^William, and Nesselrode ; 
Last Fruit also contained another Conversation, Nicholas and Nesselrode, 
printed much later in the volume, which had appeared originally in the 
Examiner, June 11th, 1853. This last w^as not reprinted by Forster in 
Wks., 1876.) 

Nicholas. This Manchester Examiner is most audacious. 
Nesselrode. Willingly would I have spared your Majesty the 
just indignation it excites : but your imperial commands were 
peremptory and explicit, that every word spoken against your 
august person and legitimate authority should be laid before you. 

Nicholas. Of all the speeches I ever read, this from Doctor 
Vaughan, before the citizens of Manchester, after what had been 
spoken by the insurgent and traitor Messaros, is the most intoler¬ 
able. Do you really think it will excite ]..ord Palmerston to interfere 
with us about the detention of Kossuth ? 

Nesselrode. Unlikely; very unlikely. Lord Palmerston loves 
strong measures. He has recently been defending two unprovoked 
and unnecessary massacres ; one in Ceylon, the other on the opposite 
side of the Indian sea, on boatmen by a sudden metamorphosis 
turned into pirates for their head-money. Since the Reform in 
Parliament, the ministers are irresponsible. An impeachment might 
have been an impediment to the race-course. 

Nicholas. I wish they would recall from their embassies such 
men as Sir Edward Lyons and Sir Stratford Canning, and would 
place them in the House of Commons, where they could do me no 
harm. 

Nesselrode. It is quite unexampled at the present day that men 
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of such sagacity and such firmness should be employed by either 
party, Whig or Tory. We need care little for speeches. 

Nicholas. Perhaps so. But sometimes a red-hot word, falling 
upon soft tinder and smouldering there awhile, is blown beyond, 
and sets towns and palaces on fire. Unaccustomed as I am to be 
moved or concerned by the dull thumps of honorable gentlemen in 
the English Parliament, and very accustomed to be amused by the 
sophisms and trickeries, evolutions and revolutions, pliant antics 
and plianter oaths, of the French tribune, I perused with astonish¬ 
ment the vigorous oration of this Doctor Vaughan. I did not 
imagine that any Englishman, now living, could exert such a force 
of eloquence. Who ^ indeed could ever have believed that English 
clergymen are so (what is called) liberal! 

Nesselrode. Many of them are extremely free in the dissemina¬ 
tion of their political tenets, until the upper branches of preferment 
are within sight, until they snift honey in the rotten tree ; then 
they show how cleverly and alertly those heavy haunches can climb, 
and how sharp are those teeth, and how loud are those growls, and 
how ready are those paws to clap the loose muzzle on anybody 
under. 

Nicholas. We must keep this doctor out of parliament. 

Nesselrode. Sire, no clergyman has a seat in the House of 
Commons. If this doctor had, he would be hooted down : his 
opponents would imitate the crowing of cocks, the whistle of steam- 
engines, and shout questiofi^ question, 

Nicholas. No, no, no : the English are decorous. 

Nesselrode. At dinner; and even after; excepting that they 
speak to ladies,! am told, in the same language, and in the same tone, 
as they speak to jockeys. The lords, for the most-part, even the 
young and the newly-made, are better. 

Nicholas. Never have I seen more perfect gentlemen than among 
the English nobility. 

Nesselrode. The Commons, your Majesty will recollect, are 

reformed. 

Nicholas. Among these people, here and there a hint is thrown 

out that I am vulnerable at the extremities of my dominions- 

Why do not you say something ? 

Nesselrode. New acquisitions are not soon consolidated; nor 
‘ From “ Who ” to “ anybody under ’’ added in 2nd ed. 
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heterogeneous substances, from their inequalities and asperities, 
firmly cemented. 

Nicholas. No truisms, if you please. 

Nesselrode. In a diversity of language and religion there is D.ore 
repulsion than attraction. 

Nicholas. Nesselrode! Nesselrode I if you talk philosophy, 
moral or physical, I shall think you less practical. 

Nesselrode. Usually, sire, those who talk it let run to w iste 
what little they have. Your Majesty has corrected many of my 
errors both by precept and example. 

Nicholas. Tell me now, in few words, whether you think my 
empire assailable. 

Nesselrode. Sire, your empire, I believe, is larger than the pLmet 
which shines at night above us ; 1 wish I could persuade myself that 
it is equally out of barmy’s way. The extremities both of plants and 
animals are always the weaker parts ; so is it with dominions ; 
especially those which are the most extensive. May I speak plainly 
my mind, and attempt a full answer to your Majesty'^s inquiry ? 

Nicholas. You may : I desire it. 

Nesselrode. And employ such language as a writer, more 

properly than a courtier or a minister, might use ? 

Nicholas. Yes, yes ; say on. 

Nesselrode. Russia, it sometimes has appeared to me, much 
resembles a great lobster or crab, strong both in the body and claws ; 
but between the body and claws there is a part easy to be severed 
and broken.^ All ^ that can be taken is more than can be held. 

Nicholas. Nothing is more urgent than to strengthen the center. 
I ® have disposed of my brother, his Prussian Majesty, who appeared 
to be imprest by the apprehension that a portion of his dominions 
was in jeopardy. 

Nesselrode. Possibly the scales of Europe are yet to be adjusted. 

Nicholas. When the winds blow high they must waver. Against 
ihe danger of contingencies, and in readiness to place my finger on 
ihe edge of one or other, it is my intention to spend in future a part 
of my time at Warsaw, that city being so nearly central in my 
dominions. Good Nesselrode ! there should have been a poet near 

^ End of instalment published in the Examiner, Atigust 2nd, 1851. 

“ From “ All *’ to “ center added in 2nd ed. 

^ Beginning of instahnent published in the Examiner, June 28th, 1651. 
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you to celebrate the arching of your eyebrows. They suddenly dropt 
down again under the horizontal line of your Emperor’s. Nobody 
ever started in my presence ; but I really do think you were upon the 
verge of it when I inadvertently said dominions instead of depen- 
deiicies. Well, well: dependencies are dominions; and of all 
dominions they require the least trouble. 

Nesselrode. Your Majesty has found no difficulty with any, 
excepting the Circassians. 

Nicholas. The Circassians are the Normans of Asia ; equally 
brave, more generous, more chivalrous. I am no admirer of military 
trinkets ; but I have been surprised at the beauty of their chain- 
armour, the temper of their swords, the richness of hilt, and the 
gracefulness of baldric. 

Nesselrode. It is a pity they are not Christians and subjects of 
your Majesty. 

Nicholas. If they would become my subjects, I would let them, 
as I have let other Mahometans, become Christians at their leisure. 
We must brigade them before baptism. 

Nesselrode. It is singular that this necessity never struck those 
religious men who are holding peace conferences in various parts of 
Europe. 

Nicholas. One of them, I remember, tried to persuade the people 
of England that if the bankers in I^ondon would negotiate no loan 
with me I could carry on no war. 

Nesselrode. Wonderful! how ignorant are monied men of 
money matters. Your Majesty was graciously pleased to listen to 
my advice when hostilities seemed inevitable. I was desirous of 
raising the largest loan possible, that none should be forthcoming 
to the urgency of others. At that very moment your Majesty had 
in your coffers more than sufficient for the additional expenditure 
of three campaigns. W^ell may your Majesty smile at this computa¬ 
tion, and at the blindness that suggested it. For never will your 
Majesty send an army into any part of Europe which shall not 
maintain itself there by its own prowess. Your cavalry will seize 
all the provisions that are not stored up within the fortresses ; and 
in every army those are to be found who for a few thousand roubles 
are ready to blow up their munition-waggons. We know by name 
almost every discontented man in Europe. 

Nicholas. To obtain this information, my yearly expenses do 
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not exceed the revenues of half a dozen English bishops. E>ery 
table (Thdte on the continent, you tell me, has one daily guest sent 
by me. Ladies in the higher circles have taken my presents :tnd 
compliments, part in diamonds and part in smiles. An emperor'^s 
smiles are as valuable to them as their’s are to a cornet of dragoons. 
Spare nothing in the boudoir and you will spare much in the 
field. 

Nesselrode. Such appears to have been the invariable policv of 
the Empress Catharine, now with God. 

Nicholas. My father of glorious memory was less observant of 
it. He had prejudices and dislikes : he expected to find everylnidy 
a gentleman, even kings and ministers. If they were so, how c«)uld 
he have hoped to sway them ? and how to turn them from the strait 
road into his ? 

Nesselrode. Your Majesty is far above the influence of anti¬ 
pathies ; but I have often heard your Majesty express your hatred, 
and sometimes your contempt, of Bonaparte. 

Nicholas. I hated him for his insolence, and I despised him 
alike for his cowardice and falsehood. Shame is the surest criterion 
of humanity. When one is wanting, the other is. The beasts never 
indicate shame in a state of nature : in society some of them acquire 
it; Bonaparte not. He neither blushed at repudiating a modest 
woman, nor at supplanting her by an immodest one. Holding a 
pistol to the father'^s ear, he ordered him to dismount from his 
carriage ; to deliver up his ring, his watch, his chain, his seal, his 
knee-buckle; stripping off* galloon from trouser, and presently 
trouser too. Caught, pinioned, sentenced, he fell on both knees in 
the mud, and implored this poor creature’s intercession to save him 
from the hangman. He neither blushed at the robbery of a crown 
nor at the fabrication of twenty. He was equally ungrateful in 
public life and in private. He banished Barras, who promoted and 
protected him : he calumniated the French admiral, whose fleet for 
his own safety he detained on the shores of Egypt, and the English 
admiral who defeated him in S 3 rria with a tenth of his force. Baffled 
as he often was, and at last fatally, and admirably as in many 
circumstances he knew how to be a general, never in any did he 
know how to be a gentleman. He was fond of displaying the pick- 
lock keys whereby he found entrance into-our cabinets, and of 
twitching the ears of his accomplices. 
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Nesselrode* Certainly he was less as an emperor than as a 
soldier. 

Nicholas. Great generals may commit grievous and disastrous 
mistakes, but never utterly ruinous. Charles V.,Gustavus Adolphus, 
Peter the Great, Frederic of Prussia, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, 
William, Wellington, kept their winnings, and never hazarded the 
last crown-piece. Bonaparte, when he had swept the tables, cried 
double or quits. 

Nesselrode. The wheel of Fortune is apt to make men giddier, 
the higher it rises and the quicklier it turns : sometimes it drops 
them on a barren rock, and sometimes on a treadmill. The nephew 
is more prudent than the uncle. 

Nicholas. You were extremely wise, my dear Nesselrode, in 
suggesting our idea to the French President, and in persuading him 
to acknowledge, in the face of the world, that he had been justly 
imprisoned by Louis Philippe for attempting to subvert the existing 
powers. Frenchmen are taught by this declaration what they may 
expect for a similar crime against his own pretensions. We will 
show our impartiality by an equal countenance and favour toward 
all parties. In different directions all are working out the designs 
of God, and producing unity of empire on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Until this consummation there can never be universal or indeed any 
lasting peace. 

Nesselrode. This lying far remote, I await your Majesty’s 
commands for what is now before us. Your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to express your satisfaction at the manner in which I executed 
them in regard to the President of the French Republick. 

Nicholas. Republic indeed ! I have ordered it to be a crime in 
France to utter the odious name. President forsooth ! we have 
directed him hitherto ; let him now keep his way. Our object was 
to stifle the spirit of freedom : we tossed the handkerchief to him, 
and he found the chloroform. Everything is going on in Europe 
exactly as I desire ; we must throw nothing in the way to shake 
the machine off the rail. It is running at full speed where no whistle 
can stop it. Every prince is exasperating his subjects, and exhaust¬ 
ing his treasury in order to keep them under due controul. What 
nation on the continent, mine excepted, can maintain for two years 
longer its present war establishment ? And without this engine of 
coercion what prince can be the master of his people ? England is 
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tranquil at home ; can she continue so when a forener would place 
a tiara over her crown, telling her who shall teach and what shall be 
taught ? Principally, that where masses are not said for depart* d 
souls, better it would be that there were no souls at all, since th«‘y 
certainly must be damned. The school which doubts it is denounc* d 
as godless. 

Nesselrode. England, sire, is indeed tranquil at home ; but that 
home is a narrow one, and extends not across the Irish channel. 
Every colony is dissatisfied and disturbed. No faith has been kept 
with any of them by the secretary now in office. At the Cape of 
Good Hope innumerable nations, warlike and well-armed, have ris<ui 
up simultaneously against her ; and, to say nothing of the massacres 
in Ceylon, your Majesty well knows what atrocities her Commissioner 
has long exercised in the Seven lies. England looks on and applauds, 
taking a hearty draught of Lethe at every sound of the scourge. 

Nicholas. Nesselrode ! You seem indignant. I see only the 
<;heerful sparks of a fire at which our dinner is to be drest; we shall 
soon sit down to it; Greece must not call me away until I rise from 
the dessert; I will then take my coflee at Constantinople. The 
crescent ere long will become the full harvest-moon : our reapers 
have already the sides in their hands. 

Nesselrode. England may grumble. 

Nicholas. So she will. She is as ready now to grumble as she 
formerly was to fight. She grumbles too early ; she fights too late. 
Extraordinary men are the English. They raise the hustings higher 
than the throne ; and, to make amends, being resolved to build a 
new palace, they push it under an old bridge. The Cardinal, in his 
way to the Abbey, may in part disrobe at it. Noble vestry-room ! 
where many habiliments are changed. Capacious dovecote ! where 
carrier-pigeons and fantails and croppers, intermingle with the more 
ordinary, bill and coo, ruflSe and smoothen their feathers, and bend 
their versicolor necks to the same com.^ 

It ® is amusing to look at a playground of striped tops, humming, 
whirring, wavering, now dipping to this side, now to that, whipt 
from the center to the circumference of the courtyard, and losing all 
distinctness of colour by the rapidity of their motion. We are 
consistent, Nesselrode. We can sit quiet and look on. I am 

^ End of instalment published in the Examiner^ June 28th, 1851. 

‘ From ** It to ** cabinet, God fights for us visibly,” p. 156, added in 2nd ed. 
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fortunate, another may say judicious, in my choice of instruments. 
The English care more about the organ-loft than the organ, in the 
construction of which they employ stout bellows, but look little to 
the keys and stops. M. Pitt could speak fluently for hours together, 
and that was enough : he was permitted to spend a million a-week 
in expeditions. Canning issued state-papers of such elaborate lace- 
work that ladies might make shrouds of them for their dead canaries. 
Of Castlereagh you know as much as I do. We blew softly the snuff 
into his eyes and gave him the boxes to carry home. He has the 
glory of being the third founder of the French monarchy. Pitt 
sharpened the sword of Bonaparte and placed the iron crown upon 
his head. He was the cooper who drew together and compacted 
the barrel, by setting on fire the chips and shavings and putting 
them in the center. 

Nesselrode. Small is the expenditure of keeping a stop-watch 
under the pillow and an alarum at the bedside. For less than ten 
thousand crowns yearly, your Majesty knows the movements of 
every dangerous demagogue on the continent. To gratify your 
Majesty, no less than his Majesty of Naples, the chevalier Graham, 
then a minister of England, gave information against the two brothers 
Bandiera, by which they were seized and shot. 

Nicholas. I hope we shall see the chevalier once more in 
ofiice. 

Nesselrode. The English are romantic. Some of them were dis¬ 
pleased, not so much at his delivering up the young men to inevitable 
death, as at opening the letter. They have an expression of their 
own; they called it ungentlemardy and continental. Practical as 
they are in their own private concerns, they much undervalue 
expediency in their political. I am persuaded that, in general, the 
betrayal of the Bandieras is more odious to them than the tortures 
in the Ionian ilands, which it behoves us politically, when occasion 
offers, to commiserate. 

Nicholas. We will keep our commiseration covered up until it 
is requisite to make the fire burn afresh. At present we must turn 
our eyes toward France, balancing as well as we can the parties now 
at variance. Democrats, and even socialists, may for a time be 
permitted to move; Orleanists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, set 
against one another. I believe I am destined by Providence ta 
render the Greek Church triumphant. The pope is hard at work 
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for me : for infallibility and perfidy can never coexist. He must 
renew his fealty to the emperor of the east, the Roman is extinct. 

Nesselrode. Vigilant quiescency is uncostly wisdom. Napoleon,, 
the most imprudent of imprudent rulers, assumed to himself not 
only the title, but the faculties and virtues, of Charlemagne. The 
present leader of the nation is no less arrogant. 

Nicholas. We must sound the brass once more, and bring again 
out of our remoter woodlands a stronger swarm. Fumigation has 
not torpified the Frankish; on the contrary, it has rendered it 
more restless, noisy, and resolved to sting. 

Nesselrode. Napoleon’s nephew will assert his hereditary right, 
not only to the kingdom of Holland, but to the empire of Franc e. 
On this event, which I think is imminent, what may be your Majesty’s 
pleasure ? 

Nicholas. One emperor is sufficient for one planet. There is 
only one Supreme in heaven, there ought to be only one on earth, 
in conformity with this manifestation of the divine will. Therefor 
I wonder at your asking me what steps I intend to take in the pre~ 
vention of an adventurer who should attempt such an elevation. 
I forbid it. Are these words sufficient ? 

Nesselrode. Perfectly, sire. Obstreperous the factions may be, 
but must submit. Germany will resume her arms ; Hungary, 
Poland, Italy, w ill resent the prostration of their excited hopes, and 
the perfidy that called them forward only to dash them down again. 
The history of human nature, of French nature itself, shows no 
parallel. 

Nicholas. Much is accomplished ; and what is next to be done 

Nesselrode. Most of it by others, somewhat by ourselves. When 
the furnace is heated and the metal is poured forth, we may give 
it its form and pressure. 

Nicholas. Certainly all nations are exasperated against the 
French; equally sure is it that Austria has lost in great measure 
the affection of her subjects. There are some things which stick 
into the memory with all the tenacity and venom of an adder’s fang. 
I wished the Hungarians to be made sensible of two important 
truths ; my power, and their prince’s perfidy. 

Nesselrode. Never was wish more perfectly accomplished. Yet, 
pardon me, sire, your Majesty wishes to enforce the legitimacy of 
the young Austrian usurper. But will Austrians or Hungarians,. 
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or any other people, deem that ruler legitimate who deprives his 
cousin of the throne, and who begins and ends with perfidy and 
perjury ? 

Nicholas. They must believe what I condescend to teach ; they 
must believe it as coming from God. 

Nesselkode. Reasonable and just: but they may start and 
stumble at what is so close before their eyes in the form of a palpable 
untruth. 

Nicholas. Stumble or start, and we drive a spur into their sides. 
Whatever we deem necessary must be said and done : upon us alone 
lies the responsibility, and we feel no weight in it. Holy Church 
sanctions our acts in peace and war. 

Nesselrode. Certainly, the head of the Romish Church, and all 
its members, who ought to possess less power than the Greek, gave 
recently praise to God for several hundred massacres, and several 
thousand spoliations of property and violations of women, in 
Transylvania ; yet- 

Nicholas. Cease ; be silent: I would have forbidden them, 
perhaps, to commit, certainly to praise God for, such enormities. 
I doubt whether they are altogether pleasing in his sight. 

Nesselrode. Such things on such occasions have perpetually 
been done. 

Nicholas. You reconcile me. Transylvania was rising, or likely 
to rise. A field, to be fertile, should not only be harrowed, but 
pulverized. I was moderate and prudent in abstaining from the 
occupation of a country so disaffected as was Transylvania. 

Nesselrode. The longest strides do not always make the greatest 
progress in the whole day’s march. Your Majesty was persuaded, 
more by your own singular intuition than by my advice, to be 
contented with gaining a little at a time. A small purse well tied 
may hold more than a larger ill secured. The faults of our neigh¬ 
bours do for us what our own wisdom might fail in. Where others 
are hated and despised, as in Transylvania, love grows around us 
without our sowing it, and we shall be called at the due time to 
gather in the harvest. 

Nicholas. Yes ; yes ; whether we take the field, or sit here in 
the cabinet, God fights for us visibly. You ^ look grave, Nesselrode 1 
is it not so ? Speak, and plainly. 

^ Beginning of instalment published in the Examiner, June 21 st, 1851. 
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Nesselrode. Sire, in my humble opinion, God never fights at all. 

Nicholas. Surely he fought for Israel, when he was invoked bv 
prayer. 

Nesselrode. Sire, I am no theologian ; and I fancy I must be 
bad geographer, since I never knew of a nation which was non 
Israel when it had a mind to shed blood and to pray. To fight is 
an exertion, is violence : the Deity in his omnipotence needs non#. 
He has devils and men always in readiness for fighting ; and thev 
are the instruments of their own punishment for their past misdeed-. 

Nicholas. The chariots of God are numbered by thousands in 
the volumes of the Psalmist. 

Nesselrode. No psalmist, or engineer, or commissary, or arith¬ 
metician, could enumerate the beasts that are harnessed to them, 
or the fiends that urge them on. 

Nicholas. Nesselrode I you grow more and more serious. 

Nesselrode. Age, sire, even without wisdom, makes men serious, 
whether they are inclined or not. I could hardly have been so 
long conversant in the affairs of mankind (all which in all quarters 
your Majesty superintends and directs) without much cause for 
seriousness. 

Nicholas. I feel the consciousness of supreme power, but I also 
feel the necessity of subordinate help. 

Nesselrode. Your Majesty is the first monarch, since the earlier 
Caesars of imperial Rome, who could controll, directly or indirectly, 
every country in our hemisphere, and thereby in both. 

Nicholas. There are some who do not see this. 

Nesselrode. There were some, and they indeed the most acute 
and politic of mankind, who could not see the power of the Mace¬ 
donian king until he showed his full highth upon the towers of 
Cheronaea. There are some at this moment in England who dis¬ 
regard the admonitions of the most wary and experienced general 
of modern times, and listen in preference to babblers holding forth 
on economy and peace from slippery sacks of cotton and wool. 

Nicholas. Hush ! hush ! these are our men ; what should we 
do without them ? A single one of them in the parliament or town- 
hall is worth to me a regiment of cuirassiers. These are the true 
bullets with conical heads which carry far and sure. Hush ! hush ! 

Nesselrode. They do not hear us : they do not hear Wellington : 
they would not hear Nelson were he living. 
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Nicholas. No other man that ever lived, having the same power 
in his hands, would have endured with the same equanimity as 
Wellington the indignities he suffered in Portugal; superseded in 
the hour of victory by two generals, one upon another, like marsh 
frogs ; people of no experience, no ability. He might have become 
king of Portugal by compromise,and have added Gallicia and Biscay. 

Nesselrode. The English, out of parliament, are delicate and 
fastidious. He would have thought it dishonorable to profit by the 
indignation of his army in the field, and of his countrymen at home. 
Certainty that Bonaparte would attempt to violate any engagement 
with him, might never enter into the computation ; for Bonaparte 
could less easily drive him again out of Portugal than he could drive 
the usurper out of Spain. We ourselves should have assisted him 
actively ; so would the Americans ; for every naval power would be 
prompt at diminishing the preponderance of the English. Practica¬ 
bility was here with Wellington : but, endowed with a keener and 
a longer foresight than any of his contemporaries, he held in prospec¬ 
tive the glory that awaited him, and felt conscious that to be the 
greatest man in England is somewhat more than to be the greatest 
in Portugal. He is universally called the duke ; to the extinction 
or absorption of that dignity over all the surface of the earth : 
in Portugal he could only be called king of Portugal. 

Nicholas. Faith ! that is little : it was not overmuch even 
before the last accession. I admire his judgment and moderation. 
The English are abstinent: they rein in their horses where the 
French make them fret and curvett. It displeases me to think it 
possible that a subject should ever become a sovran. We were 
angry with the Duke of Sudermania for raising a Frenchman to 
that dignity in Sweden, although we were willing that Gustavus, 
for offences and affronts to our family, should be chastised, and even 
expelled. Here was a bad precedent. Fortunately the boldest 
soldiers dismount from their chargers at some distance from the 
throne. What withholds them ? 

Nesselrode. Spells are made of words. The word service among 
the military has great latent negative power. All modern nations, 
even the free, employ it. 

Nicholas. An excellent word indeed ! It shows the superiority 
of modem languages over ancient; Christian ideas over pagan ; 
living similitudes of God over bronze and marble. What an escape 
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had England from her folly, perversity, and injustice ! Her admirals 
had the same wrongs to avenge : her fleets would have anchored i a 
Ferrol and Coruna ; thousands of volunteers from every part ♦’f 
both ilands would have assembled round the same standard ; and 
both Indies would have bowed before the conqueror. Who knovs 
but that Spain herself might have turned to the same quarter, froia 
the idiocy of Ferdinand, the immorality of Joseph, and the perfidy 
of Napoleon ? 

Nesselrode. England seems to invite and incite, not only h» r 
colonies, but her commanders, to insurrection. Nelson was treat# d 
even more ignominiously than Wellington. A man equal in abilitirs 
and in energy to either met with every affront from the East India 
Company. After two such victories in succession as the Duke 
himself declared before the Lords that he had never known or read 
of, he was removed from the command of his army, and a general 
by whose rashness it was decimated was raised to the peerage. If 
Wellington could with safety have seized the supreme power in 
Portugal, Napier could with greater have accomplished it in India. 
The distance from home was farther; the army more confident; 
the allies more numerous, more unanimous. One avenger of their 
wrongs would have found a million avengers of his, AfTghanistan, 
Cabul, and Scinde, would have united their acclamations on the 
Ganges : songs of triumph, succeeded by songs of peace, would 
have been chanted at Delhi and have re-echoed at Samarcand. 

Nicholas. I am desirous that Persia and India should pour 
their treasures into my dominions. The English are so credulous 
as to believe that I intend, or could accomplish, the conquest of 
Hindostan. I want only the commerce; and I hope to share it 
with the Americans ; not I indeed, but my successors. The posses¬ 
sion of California has opened the Pacific and the Indian seas to the 
Americans, who must, within the lifetime of some now born, pre¬ 
dominate in both. Supposing that emigrants to the amount of 
only a quarter of a million settle in the United States every year, 
within a century from the present day their population must exceed 
three hundred millions. It will not extend from pole to pole, only 
because there will be room enough without it. 

Nesselrode. Religious wars, the most sanguinary of any, are 
stifled in the fields of agriculture; creeds are thrown overboard 
by commerce. 
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Nicholas. Theological questions come at last to be decided bjr 
the broadsword ; and the best artillery brings forward the best 
arguments. Montecuculi and Wallenstein were irrefragable doctors. 
Saint Peter was commanded to put up his sword ; but the ear was 
cut ofiF first. 

Nesselrode. The blessed saint's escape from capital punishment, 
after this violence, is among the greatest of miracles. Perhaps there 
may be a perplexity in the text. Had he committed so great a crime 
against a person so highly protected as one in the high-priest's 
household, he never would have lived long enough to be crucified 
at Rome, but would have carried his cross up to Calvary three days 
after the offence. The laws of no country would tolerate it. 

Nicholas. How did he ever get to Rome at all ? He must have 
been conveyed by an angel, or have slipt on a sudden into a railroad 
train, purposely and for the nonce provided. There is a controversy 
at the present hour about his delegated authority, and it appears 
to be next to certain that he never was in the capital of the west. 
It is my interest to find it decided in the negative. Successor to 
the emperors of the east, who sanctioned and appointed the earliest 
popes, as the bishops of Rome are denominated, I may again at my 
own good time claim the privilege and prerogative. The cardinals 
and their subordinates are extending their claws in all directions : 
we must throw these crabs upon their backs again. 

Nesselrode. Some among the Italians, and chiefly among the 
Romans, are venturing to express an opinion that there would be 
less of false religion, and more of true, if no priest of any description 
were left upon earth. 

Nicholas. Horrible ! unless are exempted those of the venerable 
Greek Church. All others worship graven images : we stick to 
pictures. 

Nesselrode. One scholar mentioned, not without an air of 
derision, that a picture had descended from heaven recently on the 
coast of Italy. 

Nicholas. Framed ? varnisht ? under glass ? on pannel ? on 
canvas ? What like ? 

Nesselrode. The Virgin Mary, whatever made of. 

Nicholas. She must be ours then. She missed her road: she 
never would have taken her place among stocks and stones and 
blind worshipers. Easterly winds must have blown her toward a 
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pestilential city, where at every street-corner is very significantly 
inscribed its true name at full length, Immondezzaio, But I hope 
I am guilty of no profaneness or infidelity when I express a doubt if 
every picture of the Blessed Virgin is sentient; most are ; perhaps 
not every one. If they want her in England, as they seem to do, 
let them have her—unless it is the one that rolls the eyes : in t bat 
case I must claim her : she is too precious by half for papist or 
tractarian. I must order immediately these matters. No rea>on- 
able doubt can be entertained that I am the visible head of Christ’s 
church. Theologians may be consulted in regard to St. Peter, and 
may discover a manuscript at Novgorod, stating his martynlom 
there, and proving his will and signature. 

Nesselrode. Theologians may find perhaps in the Revelations 
some Beast foreshadowing your Majesty. 

Nicholas. How ? sir ! how ? 

Nesselrode. Emperors and kings, we are taught, are designated 
as great beasts in the Holy Scriptures— {aside) and elsewhere. 


SECOND CONVERSATION 

Nicholas. It seems. Count Nesselrode, that you have not a word 
to say. 

Nesselrode. Your Majesty had not spoken. 

Nicholas. Indeed ! I thought I had. 

Nesselrode. Your Majesty seemed preoccupied. 

Nicholas. No wonder. These cursed Turks, Medjid at the head 
of them, affront me. I did believe the young man was effeminate. 

Nesselrode. The effeminate are sometimes unwieldy, the weak 
intractable. 

Nicholas. I did believe that the concessions he had already 
surrendered to me in favour of my protectorate, or rather my head¬ 
ship of the Greek Church, would have alienated from him all devout 
Mahometans. Instead of which, tolerant and generous as they 
always are wherever the Government is concerned, the miscreants 
applaud him for his exercise of these virtues, and are rabid against 
me for demanding more and greater concessions. 

Nesselrode. Certainly they are roused, and even exasperated. 

VOL. VIII.—l6l 
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Nicholas. That would be nothing; I might indeed have desired 
it; but the voice of Europe is encouraging them in their obstinacy. 

Nesselrode. Too true. 

Nicholas. Too true ! is that all ? Has a minister of state, a 
prime minister, to say nothing but too true f 

Nesselrode. May it please your Majesty, it seldom has happened 
that ministers have been censured for the objectionable too true. 

Nicholas. I do believe thou hast by nature a grain or two of 
wit in the vortexes of thy brain. The smallest of these quantities 
is enough to undo a politician. Speak seriously; for matters and 
times are serious. 

Nesselrode. Sire ! it is in such matters and times that a single 
thought of less gravity than the rest is a godsend. 

Nicholas. Worse and worse ! First a witticism, now a reflection ! 
Nesselrode ! I can well believe that you are growing old, but not in 
a court. 

What is to be done ? 

No, I do not ask you what is to be done, but how to do it. I am 
resolved to execute my design, to continue my operations. Con¬ 
sistency and firmness have always been among my attributes ; 
never must I lose them in the eyes of my people and of the world. 

Nesselrode. It would indeed be disgraceful, and, what is worse 
than disgraceful, it would be difficult and detrimental to retract. 

Nicholas. If France had been silent and quiet about the Holy 
Places^ I might have been too. 

Nesselrode. Louis Napoleon wanted to conciliate the pope, and 
to bring him for his coronation to Paris round by Jerusalem. Louis 
Napoleon is long-sighted, and never puts out an arm without an 
object which he is certain he can seize. If the pope refuses him 
now, he will bring His Holiness by the ear into N6tre-Dame. 

Nicholas. I admire the man’s resolute character, and only wish 
I may never have to deal with it. I ought to have entertained a 
suspicion that he would, directly or indirectly, thwart me in my 
steps against the Ottoman empire. 

Nesselrode. Sire ! It might have been seen easily and clearly. 
I was not encouraged by your Majesty to deliver my opinion at full 
length upon this subject; military men, and nobles of ancient 
family, your Majesty deigned to assure me, had set their hearts 
upon it. 
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Nicholas. Scarcely was there a courtier who had not fixt upon 
the site of palace and villa and garden round Coi^stantinople. 

Nesselkode. This I knew ; but I likewise knew that those hearts, 
whether light ones or heavy ones, must be cast down from the 
pleasant places they were set upon, and that the Turks will conti uue 
to lie along them at full length, or with legs crost under them, for 
some time yet. 

Nicholas. This is vexatious to think of. It may not be. Rather 
would I hazard a war with half Europe. 

Nesselrode. Perhaps your Majesty might encounter more than 
half Europe in this enterprize. 

Nicholas. Impossible. Austria is under my thumb. 

Nesselrode. Under the soft part of it, may it please your 
Majesty. Austria is greatly more interested to prevent the absorp¬ 
tion or the partition of Turkey than any other Power is. The 
Danube rolls indolently now along her dominions; it might swell 
into formidable activity against her under the steam and the 
fortresses of your Majesty. 

Nicholas. France has always turned her eyes toward the East: 
England will counteract her interference. 

Nesselrode. England has even a greater interest in maintaining 
the Ottoman empire than France has. England will never be so 
insane as to take an active part in hostilities on this question : but 
the Catholic Powers and the conterminary Powers will unite, if 
necessary, in active opposition to your Majesty’s progress. 

Nicholas. Has France forgotten that we once spared her ? Has 
Austria that we lately saved her ? 

Nesselrode. No, sire, and neither of them ever will forget or 
forgive it. 

Nicholas. I am not the man to eat my words ; and my threats 
are the least indigestible of any. 

Nesselrode. We may so masticate our words, and remove so 
much, by a dexterous use of the fingers, of what is gristle or husk, 
that the operation is far from difficult or unpleasant. 

Nicholas. France and England can never act together. 

Nesselrode. They did at Navarino. 

Nicholas. It was but for the day. You are grown over-cautious 
and somewhat timid ; I would not willingly say conscientious; 1 
would not hint at incapacity in a minister who has served me so 
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long and faithfully. You seem almost to apprehend a coalition 
against me. 

Nesselrode. God forbid ! Luckily for us, there is only one 
vigorous mind among the arbiters of human affairs. 

Nicholas. Nesselrode ! Nesselrode ! no flattery ! What makes 
you start ? 

Nesselrode. Sire, my incomplete meaning was, that at present 
there is only one vigorous mind among all the Powers of Europe 
which could inspire the fear of our humiliation. Certainly, too 
certainly, the time is advancing when the chief continental Powers 
will unite in that confederacy. Already there is not a single one 
of them which does not see distinctly that Russia is too formidable 
for Europe : Persia has long seen it. While the kings of Christen¬ 
dom bring Greek and liatin close together, Persia and Turkey will 
unite their sects in one common cause, chaunting There is but one 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.'^’’ 

Nicholas. You shall never be mine. You are capable of 
managing the weak ministers of Potentates round about me, but 
not me. Constantinople is already in flames before me. 

Nesselrode. The Greeks deprecate the degradation of their 
Church in its transfer to Moscow or Petersburg ; and the Muscovite 
nobility, in the city of their ancestors, are happier round the 
Kremlin than they ever will be round the Seven Towers, 

Those fires of Constantinople will crack and split your empire 
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{Last Fruity 1853; Wks., vi., 1876.) 

Nicholas. Welcome to Warsaw, my dear brother. {Pre^e7lts 
Nesselrode.) Count Nesselrode is already known to your Maj< sty. 
He admires your military prowess, your political and theological 
knowledge ; and appreciates the latter qualities so highly, that he 
declares you are the greatest professor in Germany. 

Nesselrode {aside). These emperors see no point in anything 
but the sword ! 

Nicholas {aside). He bows and murmurs his assent. 

Frederick-William. I feel infinitely bound by the favorable 
opinion of your Imperial Majesty, and can never be indifferent to 
the approbation of so wise a gentleman as Count Nesselrode. 

Nesselrode {aside). If either of them should discover that I 
intended a witticism, I am a lost man. Siberia freezes mercury, 

Nicholas. Approach us. Count! you never were inl^ended for a 
corner. Let small princes stand behind our chairs ; let every man 
take his due position. Grooms may keep their distance ; but the 
supports of a throne must be at hand. My brother, you have acted 
well and wisely in following my advice and indications : so long 
as the German princes played at constitutions with their people, 
no durable quiet was to be expected for us. We permitted you to 
call out an army, ostensibly to resist the menaces of Austria, and 
you very dutifully disbanded it at our signal. We thank you. 

Frederick-William. The thanks of your Imperial Majesty are 
greatly more than a sufficient compensation for what the turbulent 
call a loss of dignity and independence. 

Nicholas. Independence ! I am surprised that a crowned 
head should echo that hateful word. Independence ! we are all 
dependent; but emperors and kings are dependent on God alone. 
We are the high and pointed rods that carry down the lightning 
into the earth, rendering it innoxious. 

Frederick-William. I am confident I may rely on your Majesty, 
in case of any insurrection or disturbance. 
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Nicholas. The confidence is not misplaced. At present there 
is no such danger. We invited the President of France to suppress 
the insurgents at Rome, the Socialists and Republicans in France. 
This has rendered him hateful in his own country and in Italy, 
where the priesthood, ever selfish and ungrateful, calls aloud for 
the Austrian to supplant him. This insures to you the Rhenine 
provinces for several years. 

Frederick-William. Surely your Majesty would establish my 
family in the perpetual possession of them ? 

Nicholas. Alas ! my brother! what on earth is perpetual ? 
Nesselrode ! you who see further and more clearly than any other 
man on earth, tell us what is your opinion. 

Nesselrode. Sire, in this matter there are clouds above us which 
obstruct the clearest sight. Providence, no less in its beneficence 
than in its wisdom, hides from us the far future. Conjecture can 
help us but a little way onward, and we often slip back when we 
believe we are near the summit. 

Frederick-William (to himself), I like this man; he talks 
piously and wisely. (7b Nesselrode.) Be pleased. Sir Count, to 
give us your frank opinion upon a subject very interesting to me 
personally. Do you foresee the time when what was apportioned 
to my family by the Holy Alliance will be taken away from us ? 

Nesselrode. Sire ! I do not foresee the time. 

Frederick-William (to himself). He will speak diplomatically 
and ambiguously. (To Nesselrode.) Do you believe I shall ever 
be deserted by my august allies ? 

Nesselrode. Sire ! there is only one policy in Europe which 
never wavers. Weak men have succeeded to strong, and yet it has 
stood the same. Russia and the polar star are alike immovable. 

Nicholas. We owe this to our institutions. We are one : I am we, 

Nesselrode. True, sire ! perfectly true. Your senate is merely 
a wool-pack to shield the battlement: it is neither worse nor better 
than a reformed House of Parliament in England. With your 
Majesty’s permission, I shall now attempt to answer the question 
proposed to me by his Majesty the King of Prussia. The members 
of the Holy Alliance, compact and active in 1815, are now dissolved 
by death. New dynasties have arisen in France and Belgium. At 
one time there was danger that Belgium would be reunited to 
France. Perhaps it may be found that she is too weak to stand 
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alone ; perhaps in the convulsions which are about to agitate France, 
the most quiescent may lean toward its parent stock, and separ ite 
from the Power to which it was united by violence. Alsace, 
Lorraine, Franche Comte, and whatever was seized from the ancient 
dukes of Burgundy, may coalesce into an united kingdom. Y«>ur 
Majesty'^s successors, or (if it should soon occur) your Maje ty, 
would be well indemnified for your losses on the Rhine by security 
in future against French aggression. Germany might then disband 
her costly armies ; until then never. The French themselves, alter 
their civil war, would have slaked their thirst for blood, and would 
retire from a table where they have often lost their last franc, 'fhe 
next war will be a general war ; it will be more destructive t lian 
any that has ever preceded it, and will be almost equally disastrous 
to all the parties engaged in it. 

Nicholas. One excepted, Nesselrode. 

Nesselrode. Many feathers must inevitably drop, even from the 
eagle’s wings ; and possibly its extremities may be amputated. 

Nicholas. No croaking, no croaking, my good Nesselrode ! 

Nesselrode. Let us rather pat others on the back, and hold 
their clothes, and bring them water, and encourage the fighters, 
than fight. We may always keep a few hundred thousands in 
activity, or at least in readiness. 

Frederick- Willi AM. Such forces are tremendous. 

Nicholas. To the disobedient. In sixty days I could throw a 
million of soldiers on the shores of the Baltic. 

Frederick-William. Might not England interpose ? 

Nicholas. Not in sixty days. My naval force is greater than 
hers ; for my ships are manned, hers are not. She is only the third 
naval power at the present day. America can man more ships with 
good English sailors in ten days, than England can in forty. France 
has in the channel a greater force than England has, and every 
man aboard is well disciplined. All 1 want at present is to keep 
England from intermeddling in my affairs. This I have done, and 
this I will do. When she stirs, she wakes up others first; I shall come 
in at the proper time to put down the disturbance and to conciliate 
all parties. They will be so tired they will be glad to go to sleep. 
I take but little time for repose, and I grant them the precedency. 

END OF THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATIONS 
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ORIENTAL 

I. MAHOMET AND SERGIUS 
{Imag. Convers., iv., 1829 ; Wks,^ i., 1846 ; Wks,^ iii., 1876.) 

Mahomet. Thou knowest, my dear Sergius, that heretofore the 
Bishops of Rome have conferred and counselled on the necessity 
of depriving the priesthood of marriage, that the brethren may be 
devoted to them entirely, and insulated from the people. 

Sergius. Such a scheme indeed hath been agitated more than 
once ; yet I suspect it can never be carried into execution. If the 
Roman pontiff should succeed in his intentions,^ would the Greek 
foUow ? 

Mahomet. There hath always been jealousy between them, of 
each other^s weight and authority. 

Sergius. It began about dresses and jewels, then flamed forth 
again on the comparative number of rich widows and holy virgins, in 
the convents of East and West. As beauty and embroidery, music 
and mutilation, are matters of taste and opinion, they looked for 
something to split upon decorously. An iota served : this iota 
clove many thousand skulls, and found nothing. Latterly they 
have fought upon surer ground, over the relics of confessors and 
martyrs, and, in time of truce, have bidden high against each other 
for the best odour of sanctity any Jew or Arab would bring them. 

Mahomet. I myself keep in reserve the thigh-bone of an honest 
jade of a mule ; the fellow of which thigh-bone is inclosed in a glass 
case at Ancona, as belonging to Saint Eufemia. My saint was 
rather a wincing one. I should not have liked to put my muzzle 
quite so near her crupper, in her state of probation, as the faithful 
do now she is canonised. I introduced oil of amomum, a perfume 
unknown among the Italians, into both bones. The first, like a 

^ let ed. reads : intentions, the Greek would follow.” 
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fool, I sold for three hundred gold pieces : the remaining one si tall 
bring me, with God’s help, five hundred : proving its authentic ity 
by identity of odour, and thus confounding the sceptic and scofier. 
If men are wilfully blind, let them remain so : they shall fall into 
the ditch when there is none to help them. In vain does the cre>set 
shine from the tower, if the perverse will run upon the shoals and 
rocks. In vain does the cryer’s voice cry God is great,” if we 
hang back and budge, and will not lend him even our little fiii^:er, 
to try a portion of his strength thereon. But he saith, I am a 
sword to the wicked, and a shield to the good, and a mountain- 
encampment fed with living waters, to him and him only who plat eth 
his trust in me.” Thus saith the strong and merciful, whose name 
be praised evermore, through his servant, the dust of his feet. Did 
I not,” saith he, hide the prophet Jonas three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly ? But my prophet Mahomet, whom I 
have chosen to be cover and clasp, pumice-stone and thong, 
to the book of prophecy, hath lain three times tliree in a 
locust’s.” 

Sergius. Quiet! quiet! never say that! The Catholics will 
think either that thou mockest or that thou surpassest their 
impudence, and will stone thee. 

Mahomet. I will preach where there are no stones big enough. 

Sergius. They will crucify thee. 

Mahomet. I will preach where there are no trees high enough. 

Sergius. They will burn thee alive. 

Mahomet. I will preach where they shall be burnt alive them¬ 
selves if they come near me, and without a faggot, a wisp of straw, 
or a match. Men are very humane in the desert: it is only where 
there are meadows and corn-fields, and young nuns and choristers, 
that the gadfly of persecution pricks them. 

Sergius. Thou talkest reasonably again, dropping in thy phrase¬ 
ology from the third heaven of orientalism. 

Mahomet. Leave me my third heaven : we agreed upon it. 

Sergius. We will pick the mule’s thigh-bone together. 

Mahomet. My mule, I promise thee, Sergius, shall carry both 
of us the first stage on our journey. 

Again to business. 

If my introduction is somewhat long, it is only that I may 
smoothen the path to arrangements of great advantage to thee, 
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unoffered and unpremeditated in any former conversation. Although 
the Greeks had the earliest and best claim to supremacy, if indeed 
the Christian dispensation could admit any (which the first Roman 
bishops denied), the Emperor Mauritius wished the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to possess it, that something like order might at 
length be established in his extensive and loose dominions, and that 
the lust of ecclesiastical power might be controlled by the presence 
of the imperial. This cost him his life from the pope, who himself 
did not live long enough to gather the fruits he had engrafted with 
so skilful and sharp a knife. Popes trip up one another, like 
children on the icy streets of Cyzicus. Gregory and Sabinian fol¬ 
lowed in rapid march : then came Bonifacius, who found on the 
throne Phocas, the murderer of his emperor and patron. Never 
were two such men so well met; they upheld one another; and 
Rome from that time forward hath preserved the authority she 
usurped. She hath always been an auxiliary of the audacious and 
the unjust, knowing that they pay best and promise most, and that 
right and equity, peace and honour, want nothing and expect 
nothing at her hands. Her thunders are composed from chaos ; 
her light from the fragments of civilisation and the flames of war. 
We will take advantage of the weakness that wickedness leaves 
behind it, and of the hatred and contempt in which papal ambition 
is holden through Greece and Asia. 

Seegius.^ I hope the Roman pontiff may at least order the priests 
to observe celibacy, if he does not subject them to another cere¬ 
mony, taken, like the greater part of their worship, from the ancient 
rites of Cybele. An excellent regimen for priests 1 but it would 
ruin monachism. 

Mahomet. So far is the Greek church from a desire to imitate 
the Roman, that I am well convinced she would, for contradiction, 
instantly order both priests and monks to marry. On this prin¬ 
ciple, in my institutions I am resolved to allow four wives to every 
man. In order to strengthen the oriental church against the 
occidental, and that you never may suppose I would take an undue 
advantage of you, I recommend that you should prove from the 
Scriptures how every tenth girl belongs to the religious, as clearly 
as every tenth lamb and wheat-sheaf, and that monks are more 
religious than priests. 

^ let ed. reads: Sergius. An excellent regimen,** etc. 
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Sergius. Thou canst not prove the former. 

Mahomet. Nor thou. 

Sergius. No. 

Mahomet. Nor both together. 

Sergius. I question it. 

Mahomet. O thou infidel! the Scriptures contain everything. 

Sergius. I have no mind, friend Mahomet, they should contain 
this. I will never have ten wives, nor four, nor any : and, if t he 
(Ecumenical bishop orders those under his authority to repudiate 
theirs, certain I am that our church will exhort and command e\ ‘iry 
priest, and perhaps every monk, to take one. 

Mahomet. Well! what harm ? 

Sergius. Short-sighted mortal! what harm indeed ! If she bids 
us have wives of our own, she will shortly come to such a pass tliat 
she will bid us have none hut our own : a grievous detriment to the 
vital interests of the faith. 

Mahomet, thou are the heartiest laugher under heaven. Prythee 
let thy beard cover thy throat again. There now ! thy turban has 
fallen behind thee. Art thou in fits ? By my soul, I will lay this 
thong across thy loins, if thou tossest and screamest in such a 
manner, to the scandal of the monastery. 

Mahomet. Words are magical. The blindest and tenderest 
young saintling that ever was whelped, could not have whined so 
pathetically, A grievous detriment to the vital interests of the 
faith ! 

Sergius. There is a time for all things. Now a serious word 
with thee. 

Mahomet. Let me hear it. 

Sergius. Brother Pemphix, a worthy priest, hath espoused a 
beautiful creature. O the charms of such a friendship as mine 
with Pemphix ! I am the confessor of the fair Anatolis. Ah, 
Mahomet! Mahomet! The delight of authority ! the diviner 
power of persuasion ! the glory of hearing the appeal, Now ought 
I, sweet Sergius ? 

Mahomet. I discover all her beauty at those words. 

Sergius. Perish then those words for ever ! Her beauty ought 
to rest upon my heart, veiled and sacred : no thought should dwell 
with it, no idea rise from it, but mine. 

Mahomet. Is she so very beauteous ? Why sighest thou and 
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maddenest and starest ? Is there anything strange in the question ? 
I never saw her nor heard of her. 

Sergius. Anatolis is a star. 

Mahomet. Bad ! 

Sergius. Heaven itself- 

Mahomet. Worse and worse. She must be too much for thee. 

Sergius. Peace, profane one ! Anatolis is a rose- 

Mahomet. Psha ! they all are. God made the rose out of what 
was left of woman at the creation. The great difference is, we feel 
the rose'^s thorns when we gather it; and the other'^s when we have 
had it some time. 

Sergius. The gales of Paradise breathe from this opening bud. 

Mahomet. Gales never were given for one only. 

Sergius. The mild even-tempered Anatolis is the coyest and 
most difficult young creature; and Pempliix complained to me 
about it, a few days after their union. 

Canst thou do nothing with her, brother Sergius ? Try, for 
the love of God ! Rouse thyself! rouse thyself! Be resolute ! be 
brotherly. Meditation is an excellent thing, but man was also 
made for action.'' 

Mahomet. In the plains of Damascus I myself am fain to take 
exercise. Many gales of Paradise blow about these gardens, and 
over the banks of these little streams. We have some pleasant spots 
in Arabia, more in Idumea ; but he who possesseth Syria may hold 
in contempt the possessors of all the earth beside. Love, and enjoy 
for ever, Anatolis : retain to thy last breath the pleasure of dis¬ 
coursing on her in confidence, and of forbidding thy friend to think 
about her ! Chide him if he mention her; hate him if he ask 
nothing concerning her. If he smile, detest his impudence ; if he 
look grave, abhor his insensibility. 

Sergius ! mayest thou long do thus ! Earth can afford thee, 
Heaven can promise thee, nothing more. 

Sergius. Yet, Mahomet, on cooler thoughts, dear to me as is 
Anatolis, I am not disposed to resign the power and authority ^ we 
should participate, and which I am weary of expecting. 

Mahomet. 2 Wait but a little while. Every thing is most 

^ Ist ed. reads : ** authority, which thou consentedest to obtain for me, and 
which,” etc. 

^ Ist ed. reads: ” Mahomet. The patriarch is not dead. Every thing,” etc. 
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promising in Arabia. It is a difficult matter in my country to 
persuade the hearers even of our wildest stories that they are but 
fiction. Where there is such a thirst for the marvellous, it is ea'ier 
to equip a new religion than a new camel. We must be daring. In 
spite of thy advice, I am resolved to prove that I have been up 
in heaven. 

Sergius. Take heed ! take heed ! they can not believe that. 

Mahomet. They will not believe a word of truth, until tliey 
believe many a falsehood. I must have witnesses. 

Sergius. Here lies the difficulty. Let me send to Rome for 
them—indeed to any part of Italy : it would ruin thee to pure-base 
them here ; the rogues are so exorbitant. 

Mahomet. I will have them unbought, pure, sincere, stead last. 
Heat an Arab, and he keeps hot for life. But, my dear Sergius, 
thou hast lived thy early days in Rome : art thou not fond of that 
city, so full of allurements ? 

Sergius. I was very fond of it. 

Mahomet. Could nothing induce thee to return ? 

Sergius. Not now : thou knowest the reason. 

Mahomet. The patriarchate of Constantinople is unworthy of 
thy ambition now the Roman pontiff takes the precedency. 

Sergius. He shall take it no longer when I am patriarch. 

Mahomet. I should rather like, if convenient to Sergius, to 
extend my empire over the plains of Damascus ; chiefly because this 
empire must be extended by the sword, which is tempered nowhere in 
such perfection as by the waters of Abbana and Pharphar. 

Sergius. I demur to this. 

Mahomet. I would engage to give thee in exchange the whole 
of Europe. 

Sergius. Mahomet, thou art ambitious. 

Mahomet. To serve my friend; otherwise, no mortal was ever 
so far removed from it. I have many other faults ; none however 
wliich a friend can suffer from, or ought to see. 

Sergius. Although I little doubt that any plausible new religion 
would subvert the old rottenness that lies accumulated around us, 
now that people find the priests of Christ assuming the garb and 
language of despots, with the temper and trade of executioners, yet 
it may be the labour of years to penetrate with an army from the 
centre of Arabia into this country. 
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Mahomet. Of two or three at most. I have had visions that 
promise me Syria. 

Sergius. Mahomet^ the system 1 laid down for thee contains no 
visions. 

Mahomet. Many spring from it. 

Sergius. Thou wouldst alter it, I see. 

Mahomet. It was too pure : people have fed upon prodigies : 
they must have them still. Situate the native of a watery plain 
upon the mountain, and he will regret the warm comfortable fogs 
and the low fleeting lights of his marsh. 

1 would continue on the best terms with my adviser and guide ; 
but verily my entrails yearn for the good people of Damascus. 

Sergius. Leave them to me ; and, if thy entrails yearn, take a 
goblet of Cyprus. 

Mahomet. I ^ dare not drink wine : it aggravates my malady, 
the only one to which I am subject. Another inspiration here comes 
over me. I will forbid the use of this beverage. Why should others 
enjoy what I can not ? 

Sergius. True religionist! But, Mahomet! Mahomet! wiD 
vision upon vision, revelation upon revelation, supersede this 
delicious habit ? Relinquish such an impracticable conceit. For¬ 
bid wine indeed ! God himself, if he descended on earth, and 
commanded it in a louder and clearer voice than that at which the 
creation sprang forth, unless first he altered the composition both 
of body and soul, would utterly fail in this commandment. 

Mahomet. I will order it: I will see it executed : for now thou 
urgest me. Yea, Sergius ! men shall abstain from wine in aU those 
regions of the earth where wine hath fragrance and captivation : and 
they shall continue to drink it and be damned where it is nauseous 
and fiery and ^Ethiopian in complexion : and the priests in those 
regions shall drink the most of it. Thus saith the Lord. 

Sergius. He hath said many things which nobody minds. If 
whole nations abstain from wine, by any ordinance, prophetic or 
angelic, and from such wine as Syria and Cyprus and Chios and 
Crete aflbrd us, there will be a miracle not resembling most others ; 
no miracle of a moment, witnessed by the ignorant and run away with 
by the impostor, a sacrilege to examine ; but a miracle to be touched 
and interrogated, as long, as attentively, as intrinsically, as the 
» From “ 1 ” to “ desire all the world,” p. 176, added in 2nd ed. 
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most incredulous could require, and such as all the world must 
acknowledge to be irresistible, and must bend before its divinit). 

Mahomet. I do not desire all the world : let me have but A^ia, 
if I can win it over to the faith. 

Sergius. Win it over and welcome, if thou canst. 

Mahomet. Faith is so strong in me, I can do all things. 

Sergius. Do them : leave me Anatolis and the patriarchate, j ast 
as they both are now. 

Mahomet. I begin to imagine and believe that many of those 
things which I would have communicated as visions, arc realitie^'. 

Sergius. Thou wilt succeed the better for thinking it. 

Mahomet. God guides us mysteriously and changes us miracu¬ 
lously. 

Sergius. He doth indeed, if he hath made a religionist of thee. 

Mahomet. God, he is God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’’ By 
the Eternal ! those words are divine. 

Sergius. They will be, by the Eternal! if they only win thee 
some three or four stout cities in Arabia, and deliver into thy hands, 
with some rich caravan, about as many (or rather more) unbelieving 
girls, ready and ripe for conversion and ablution, with faces a whit 
nearer in colour to the snow than to the sands; such as Paphlagonia 
and Armenia send us, by the blessing of the Lord. 

Mahomet. Hitherto, when I dreamed that thou madest to me 
any cession of territory for the plantation of the faith, thou didst 
give me thy blessing and cede it. 

Sergius. And thou didst to me in like manner. But now thy 
dreams cover nation after nation ; let us agree, my friend Mahomet, 
to dream no more. Lie on thy left side, man, on thy noble camel- 
hair couch, white and black like a zebra (as thou boastest in thy 
poetry), and never turn thy face again toward Syria. 

Mahomet. This seems, my friend, like a threat. 

Sergius. Say rather, like divination. 

Mahomet. I can divine better than thou canst. 

Sergius. Contentment is better than divination or visions. Thou 
wert born and educated in Arabia : and nothing can transcend the 
description thou hast given me of thy native country. 

Mahomet. All native countries are most beautiful; yet we want 
something from them which they will not give us. Our first quarrels 
of any seriousness are with them ; as the first screams and struggles 
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of infants, the first tearing of robes and sobs of anger, are against 
their mothers. 

Delightful is it to bathe in the moonsea on the sands, and to listen 
to tales of genii in the tent: but then in Arabia the anxious heart 
is thrown into fierce and desperate commotion, by the accursed veil 
that separates beauty from us. There we never see the blade of 
that sweet herbage rise day after day into light and loveliness, never 
see the blossom expand ; but receive it unselected, unsolicited, and 
unwon. Happy the land where the youthful are without veils, the 
aged without suspicion; where the antelope may look to what 
resting-place she listeth, and bend her slender foot to the fountain 
that most invites her. 

Odoriferous gales ! whether of Deban or of Dafar, if ye bring 
only fragrance with you, carry it to the thoughtless and light¬ 
hearted ! carry it to the drinker of wine, to the feaster and the 
dancer at the feast. If ye never have played about the beloved 
of my youth, if ye bring me no intelligence of her, pass on ! away 
with you ! 

Sergius. We may be with the girl we love in many places ; so 
many, that we lose the recollection. 

Mahomet. Is that possible ? Then you do not sit very near her. 

Sergius. Yes, and touch her. 

Mahomet. A young girl ? beautiful ? affectionate ? before 
marriage ? Do not nod, but tell me unequivocally. 

Sergius. I say it. 

Mahomet. Sergius ! thy whole religion, in all its incredibilities, 
containeth none like this. 

Sergius. Believe me ; I am not preaching. Certainly we have 
much the advantage here ; but thou mayest order things after our 
manner. 

Mahomet. I shall grow old before this change can take place : 
besides, I must have a revelation for it. 

Sergius. And why not ? 

Mahomet. Alas ! it is not worth my while. However, I am 
hale enough yet to make another visit to Damascus. 

Sergius. As a preacher, I hope, not as a prophet. 

Mahomet. God’s will be done. 

Sergius. If thou, in spite of thy faith, shouldst yet happen to 
fail in thy enterprise, come into our brotherhood : if, in despite of 
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thy rashness, thou shouldst succeed in it, thy friend Sergius follows 
thy standard, and brings over to thee nine-tenths of the church- 
establishment. But do not omit the Houris. Quote Solom*»n; 
celebrate his wisdom and concubines; damn his idolatry of wood 
and stone when he had flesh and blood to idolize ; grant sherlDet 
and coffee, opium and divorces. Remember- 

Hark ! the bell rings ! Put on thy slippers, come along vn ith 
me. Curtsey to the Virgin, dip thy finger in the font, and cb int 
the litany. 

Mahomet. I never sang a note in my whole life. 

Sergius. What matters that ? Courage ! strike up among us. 

Mahomet. I hate singing: it is fit only for madmen ind 
drunkards and the weakest and pettiest of the birds. Beside, I 
tell thee again, I can not. Are these not reasons enough ? 

Sergius. By no means. Didst thou not say, faith is so strong 
in thee, thou canst do all things ? 

Mahomet. Yes, but I must have the will first: even God must 
will before he does anything : I am only his Prophet. Why dost 
thou laugh ? why dost thou display thy teeth, lifting and lowering 
them like unto the dog that biteth off his fleas ? No ridicule ! I 
deserve it not. My potency is known to thee, although not in its 
whole extent. Know then, I have cut the moon asunder with my 
scimetar. 

Sergius. Who, in the name of the Prophet (this I think is the 
way we are to speak), will ever believe such an audacious lie ? 

Mahomet. Universally will the chosen of the Most High believe 
it, although the grunters and snorers in thy sty eschew it. I have 
in readiness a miracle so much greater, that every face in Arabia 
will sink as deep in the sand before it, as the tortoise when she is 
laying her eggs. 

Sergius. I do not understand thee. 

Mahomet. It is something to cut asunder the moon ; but I have 
already done incalculably more, as thou thyself, O Sergius, shalt 
acknowledge. 

Sergius. Speak, and plainly; for, upon my soul! I know not 
when thou art in earnest and when otherwise; and almost do I 
suspect that, in the illusions of hope and in the transports of 
ambition, thou sometimes givest credence to thine own devices. 

Mahomet. Be thou my judge in this matter. Under an oath 
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to secrecy, I have unfolded to La.bid the poet, son of Rabiah, what 
I intend for the first chapter of my Koran ; and he cried before me, 
and is ready to cry before the people, O Mahomet! son of Abdallah, 
son of Achem, son of Motalib, thou art a greater poet than I am/’ 
Sergius. Begone upon thy mission this instant! Miracles like 
others have been performed everywhere ; like this, never upon earth. 
A poet, good or bad, to acknowledge a superior 1 Methinks I see 
the pope already in adoration at thy feet, and hear the patriarchs 
calling thee father. I myself am half a convert. Hie thee home¬ 
ward : God speed thee 1 

The story of Sergius the Nestorian monk assisting Mahomet in the compila¬ 
tion of the Koran, is often repeated on the authority of Zonaras : Gibbon has 
deemed it unworthy of notice. Sergius was only the assistant of Mahomet in 
the same manner as the rest of the churchmen. The impostor of Rome was the 
truest ally to the impostor of Mecca; who found more wickedness committed 
under the garb of Christianity, more ambition, more malice, more poisonings and 
stabbings, than any other religion had experienced among its leaders, not only in 
the same period of time, but in ,the whole course of its existence. So, within two 
centuries, reckoning from his first appearance as a prophet, half the Christians in 
the world, and nearly all who were not coerced by the armies of princes in sub¬ 
mission to the pope, abandoned their religion and adopted Mahomet’s. It is 
much to be doubted whether the change will in the end be beneficial, though per¬ 
haps the public mind may never be better prepared for it than at present. If 
indeed, as many suspect, it is the resolution of the Holy Alliance to exchange the 
Christian religion for the Mahometan, such resolution must be founded on the 
positive fact that, while the former leaves no sign whatever of its existence on 
people in general, the latter goes at least skin-deep in all. Still the affair, being 
a weighty one, should be reconsidered.—W. S. L, 
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{hncLg, Convers.f iii., 1828 ; Wka., i., 1846 ; Wks,^ iii., 1876.) 

SoLiMAN. Mufti, my teacher and slave, I say unto thee welt ome. 

Mufti. Welcome I say unto thee, my master and disciple. 

SoLiMAN. God, he is merciful : God, he is God. 

Good fortune follow that pious eructation of thine, O leader of 
true believers, under me the prince of the Faithful! 

Mufit. O son of Selim ! may the Almighty deliver into thy 
hands those thou lovest and those thou hatest. Thy servant here 
awaits thy commands. 

SoLiMAN. My commands are, O Mufti! fountain of truth and 
wisdom to the preachers of the word ! that praises be offered up in 
every mosque, for our victory over the infidel. 

Mitfti. If thy slave might request, unblameably,^ a farther 
illumination from thy countenance, O mediterranean of light 1 he 
would presume to inquire of thy pure intelligence, what victory ? 
For verily the Merciful hath bestowed on thee such a series of 
them, that if anything, after the miracles of our Prophet, were 
wanting to demonstrate God’s reprobation of the unbeliever, the 
years of thy reign, like successive lightnings ^ that open the heavens 
and strike the earth, would severally declare it. First, the strongest 
and most beautiful of European cities, Belgrade, abased her towers 
and threw open her gates before thy scimetar.^ The following year 
ran the swifter its celestial course, that it might behold the sunny 
Rhodes adorn her brow with the crescent, and the flower of Christian 
chivalry lie dishonoured in the dust. Hungary, the richest portion 
of the unbeliever’s heritage, hath cast her fortresses at thy feet, and 
hath left her king extinct in the midst of them. Barbarossa, at thy 
order, hath shaken the principalities of Africa, and hath fixed his 
flag immovably on the citadel of Tunis.^ The incestuous Charles 

^ l8t ed. has among other differences in spelling ; “ unblamably,” “ lighten- 
ings,” “ scymetar.” 

* Landor confuses Tunis, whence Barbarossa was ex])elled, with Algiers, the 
ficene, in 1541, of the catastrophe which fell upon Charles V« 
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hath now lost his navy and army on that coast; hardly a vessel^ 
hardly a soldier, escaping from the wreck. 

SoLiMAN. My intention is, to enlighten the dim-sighted, by 
ordering the Koran to be translated into the languages of all 
nations.^ 

Why dost thou raise thine eyes. Mufti ? 

Mufti. God is God ; and Mahomet is his prophet! 

SoLiMAN. Very true : that is what I wish to teach the world 
universally. 

Mufti. God is great! God is merciful! God is just! 

SoLiMAN. Who the devil doubts it ? 

Mufit. God loveth his people ! God abases the proud ! God 
exalts the humble ! 

SoLiMAN. Let him, let him. What is that to the purpose ? Are 
we at prayers ? are we in the mosque ? that thou utterest these idle 
fancies—^truths, I mean—making thy lips quiver like a pointer’s 
at a partridge. Get the Koran translated well and thoroughly : I 
have given orders already for the commencement. Let those who 
believe, believe now the better; and those who never believed, 
begin. 

Mufti. O son of Selim ! if every man reads, one or two in every 
province will think. 

SoLiMAN. Let them, let them ; few shall have leisure for that. 
What harm would it do among the old and lame ; the only people 
left out of the soldiery, in wise and good governments ? 

Mufti. The lame and the old grow stronger in the tongue ; as 
the deaf grow stronger in the sense of feeling, the blind in that of 
hearing. They will chatter about things holy. 

SoLiMAN. Why not ? 

Mufti. Alas ! O son of Selim ! the miracles of our prophet, 
those gems of our religion, would lose their lustre, handled and turned 
over by the ungodly. 

SoLiMAN. No doubt they would: therefore I will make them 
godly, and teach them the true word. 

Mufti. Serene highness ! let us of the mosque do that. The 
Clement hath appointed us to his ministry. 

SoLiMAN. My resolution is, to scatter the good seed in all lands, 
having now well ploughed and harrowed them. 

^ There is no historical ground for crediting Soliman with any such intentioUr 
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Mufti. Suppose, O my master and lord, we turn the plough and 
harrow over them another time or two. 

SoLiMAN. God is merciful! we can not do that, if they embrace 
the faith. 

Mufti. The Koran would lose much of its beauty if we attempted 
to translate it from the language in which it was delivered to us by 
our Prophet. 

SoLiMAN. Swine do not look for sightly food, but for plentiful. 
The Koran would bestow on the dogs (dogs indeed no longer \N'hen 
once circumcised) everlasting life, taken in what manner and in 
what words it may be. 

Mufti. Think, O magnificent!- 

SoLiMAN. I will think no more about the matter : it shall be 
done ; I see no other way of making good subjects. 

Mufti. The waters of Damascus have not lost their virtues in 
tempering the sabre. Books never made men believers. We must, 
under that benign influence which Heaven showers upon the son of 
Selim, preserve the Koran, preserve the book of life, from the vulgar. 

SoLiMAN. What! shall we, acknowledged even by our enemies as 
the most honest and just of men, descend from that high station, 
and imitate the impostures of popes ? Shall we say at one moment, 
This is the book of life ” ; and at the next, It is death to touch 
it! Answer me : no evasion ! 

Mufti. Prince of the faithful! it behoveth not us to follow or to 
countenance the errors of the unbeliever, against whom God hath so 
sharply set his face at all times, and lately most portentously ; yet 
surely that policy must be excellent and admirable which uniteth so 
many, in other respects not foolish nor unwary, under such camel¬ 
loads of absurdities, lies, and blasphemies. 

SoLiMAN. No proof whatever ; no evidence, no sign, no indica¬ 
tion. Sesostris, Semiramis, Alexander, Gengis-kan, thought differ¬ 
ently and acted alike. Human life is hardly modified in the least 
degree by articles of faith, excepting when they are first promulgated. 
Heaven is the place for them. There we shall know at last what are 
the fruits of each tree : on earth rarely a blossom hath expanded. 
We only know that the leaves of them all are bitterish, some rather 
more acrid, some rather less, and that every man makes a wry face 
when he tastes his neighbour’s, though habit teaches him to chew 
his own complacently. Equally learned men, equally acute men, 
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equally virtuous men, have followed various religions : philosophers 
have been idolaters : idiots (may the Righteous One forgive me if I 
speak amiss of those whom His grace hath sanctified !) have followed 
our holy standard : and madmen (the IVophet help and comfort 
them !) have covered their cracked brains with green turbans. He 
whose name is the Wonderful hath willed it. Marvellous as this is, 
no less marvellous is the certainty that all mankind are, sooner or 
later, to embrace our religion, and enter with us into Paradise. It 
is our duty to convert the obstinate ; not with fire and sword, like 
those who farm out faith, the slaves of sin, the dust of idolatry; 
but, like equitable men, hy fairer means and gentler. 

Mufti. My advice, if advice may be offered by the worm to the 
goss-hawk, is, that the Koran be kept inviolate in the hands of the 
judge and of the preacher ; that nevertheless it be expounded to the 
people in as many tongues as it can tether ; that it be served out to 
them decorously and ceremoniously, like sherbet; and that they do 
not hastily and promiscuously put their hands into it, as into a pilau. 
Hast thou not seen thy soldiers, O conqueror of Christianity, hurry, 
after a victory, to slake their thirst at the fountain, and thus render 
that turbid which was pure and limpid, and which if distributed by 
the few, dispassionate and patient, would have sufficed for all, 
without any contention or animosity ? Even so is it with the living 
stream of our faith. 

SoLiMAN.^ Its miracles are manifold, its virtues infinite : the 
corrupt heart alone sickens over it, the froward spirit alone avoids 
it. Every other is deserted by myriads yearly : none beside hath 
seen within the same period so many converts, so few deserters. If 
we wanted proof of its superiority and divinity, here are they ; here 
Reason and Faith join hands. 

Mufti. Surely no rational creature can ever doubt in future of 
our holy doctrine, when he hears recited the victories of thy right 
hand, O prince of the strong and faithful! If his evil genius shall 
have drawn him into the shadow of death, by confounding him with 
doubts and delusions, let his father or his preacher come forward 
and stop him on the declivity, by relating to him how the navies of 
the Christian powers were twice united against us in thy glorious 
reign ; how the last was overwhelmed on the Afric shores, by the 

^ Ist ed, reads: ** Soliman. Nothing should confuse it, nothing should dry 
it up. Its miracles,'* etc. 
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finger of God directing his storms against it. In this manner did 
the Almighty punish the pride and obstinacy of the infidel, ignorant 
or regardless of his warning so short a time before, when a tnore 
powerful fleet, united from all Christendom against the true belie v ers, 
was dissipated in the port of Zealand, without a tempest, williout 
a burst of thunder, without a breath of air from any quarter o(‘ the 
heavens. Let him be taught how the Merciful hath rendered the 
unbelieving princes the readiest and best instruments of our power 
and greatness. The firmest ally of Islamism hath been alwaj - the 
most Christian king : the eldest son of the church is the adopted 
one of Mahomet. We may employ him hereafter to sweep ofl and 
annihilate the multiplying sects of his religion : as our chamberlains 
put hedge-hogs on the ground-floor, to kill and consume the ( ock- 
roaches. A little filth must be suffered quietly, in order to preserve 
us from the encroachments of vermin, more troublesome and more 
disgusting. While, to pass over the most Christian king, the rest 
around him couch, and watch one another, like tigers ; wliile in 
their most loving mood they grumble and whine internally, like 
enamoured cats; we whip them away from before us, or kick them 
out of our path amid the riotous writhing of their accouplcments, 
and evince the purity of our faith from the effects of their infidelity. 
No belief, how coarse and sordid soever, will not rather be swallowed 
by the people under them, than one bartered and retailed so 
scandalously as theirs, after all the scourges, axes, and faggots, the 
wretched fools and their fathers have undergone for it; to say 
nothing of the hay-stacks and corn-stacks they have been trans¬ 
ferring every year for its enjoyment. What then, when our true 
religion is displayed to them in her purity and freshness and efful¬ 
gence, by the side of their old cripple, caught in thievery, blotched 
with sores, procuress to her elder daughter, famisher of all her 
younger; brawling, riotous, calumnious, drunken; maintaining 
no decency in her own house, and leaving no peace in her neigh- 
bour'*s ! O son of Selim, do we want books for proofs ? Must the 
people take the Koran into their hands, to inquire if a toad is a 
toad, if a viper is a viper ? We will give them the bread of life, in 
due portions, as they need it; but we will not permit that the whole 
mass of it be contaminated by the rancidity of their touch. Let 
those who possess the holy volume as an inheritance, hold it, and 
muse upon it. But the tree newly planted may be loosened by the 
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wind ; the rigour of winter may kill it; even the genial sun may he 
its death. 

SoLiMAN. Tell the linguists and interpreters to stop. Mufti, we 
meet again at prayers. I am going to the bath and to the harem. 
Seest thou that vessel, whose sails, although now in the mid-channel, 
appear as if they were about to be entangled in the cypresses of 
Scutereh ? 

Mufti. Sublime serenity ! thy slave descries it. 

SoLiMAN. By that vessel, which at one moment seems as if it 
danced to music, at another as if it reeled with the inebriety of 
delight, I expect some thirty young Georgians. 

Mufti. The Holy One guide thee, O son of Selim, and make thee 
flourish ! 
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{Imag. Convers.^ ii., 1824 ; ii., 1826; Wks,, i., 1846; Whs,, v., 1876.) 

Maurocordato. Pope ^ Clement the ninth died of vexation at 
being unable to succour the island of Crete. It is true, the Venetians, 
who were expelled from it, were of his church : we are separated 
from it only by a syllable. Is there neither Pope nor King who can 
step over a syllable in our defence ? Systematically have we been 
persecuted, regularly have we been abandoned ; and I knoAv not 
which despot is most deserving of our abhorrence and execration, 
whether he whose intolerable chains we have wrenched and cast 
away from us, or the colder barbarian the most forward to promise 
and the most able to aflTord us succour. Superseding this picture, 
and covering it as with a black crape, let us present another to our 
country worthy to be placed on the next panel to that which repre¬ 
sents the heroic Hofer,^ the last and truest defender of Austria, 
delivered up by her to his murderers. No crime of despotism, 
however enormous, is without a parallel. When we fancy we 
have reached that point of congelation above which it is impossible 
to breathe, we see another such hanging with all its horrors over 
our heads. 

The ’ calm, intelligent, and virtuous Giannone, a century ago, 
edited his elaborate and faithful History of Naples, in which a few 
among the usurpations and frauds of the Popedom were exposed. 
Inquisitors and assassins were employed against him : and he was 
forced to abandon his profession of advocate, to leave his family, 
his friends, his country, and to seek protection, where lately Hofer 
first and vainly sought it, in Vienna. The friendship of Prince 
Eugene could not defend him against the malice of the Pope, 
working on the pusillanimity of the Emperor. He was driven from 

* The elder; the younger was less faithful to his country.—W. S. L. 

1 From “ Pope to “ heads ” added in 2nd ed. • 

* Sec the Conversation of Hofer, Mettemich, and Francis, and note thereon. 

* From “ The to “ Maurocordato. Yes,** p. 186, added in 3rd ed. 
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Austria, and took refuge in Venice. Here also was a kind of 
Inquisition. Giannone was seized by night, and was cast before 
sunrise on the shores of the papal territory. He found means how¬ 
ever of escaping to Geneva. After a residence of several months in 
that city, he was invited by an emissary of the Sardinian king to 
a villa on the opposite side of the lake : here he was arrested. For 
vindicating the privileges of the king against the pretensions of the 
Pope, his reward was a strict and solitary confinement, first in a 
fortress of Savoy, then in the citadel of Turin, where, after twelve 
years of imprisonment, he died. 

CoLOCOTRONi. Say no more of the dead. The curses of good 
men are barren in our days, whatever they were formerly, and wither 
the heart they rise from, not the head they fall on. Why revert to 
Giannone ? Why to Hofer ? Is not Rhigas nearer ! 

Maurocordato. Yes. Rhigas,^ we know, was born at Velestinos 
in Thessaly, about the year 1753. He was the primary mover in our 
glorious cause since the power of the Venetians was broken by the 
common enemy. Enriched by commerce, he left it early, and col¬ 
lecting about him the few literary men * whom our unfortunate 
nation at that time produced, went to Vienna and edited a journal. 
His inoffensive maimers, his charity, his liberality, conciliated the 
hearts of all. The government felt and acknowledged the utility 
of his labours ; its new subjects were better disposed toward it, and 
others were more ready to become so. Above all, the Servians, then 
under Paswan Oglou, read with avidity the evangile of their free¬ 
dom. The divan of Constantinople was informed of it: a demand 
was made that Rhigas be delivered up, and was at once acceded to. 
He and eight of his friends were seized by the police of Vienna, 
chained, thrown into a boat on the Danube, and committed to a 
Turkish guard. 

In vain was the torture inflicted on them to extort the names of 
their accomplices. At the sight of Widdin, O strong and beauteous 
city ! ’’ cried Rhigas, residence of a wise and valiant prince ! never 
hast thou seen him abandoning his defenders, nor intimidated by 
an enemy, far or near.'*'’ The animated tone, the look of exultation 

^ From “ Rbigas to “ adequate return,” p. 187, added in 2nd ed. 

♦ Zabira, a Greek of Sialista, is reported to have left behind him a catalogue 
and biography of the Greek writers since the capture of Constantinople : he died 
in the year 1804.—W. S. L. 
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in our protomartyr of resuscitated freedom, was the signal of dt ath 
to his countrymen and himself. Apprehensive that it denoted the 
proximity of a rescue, the captain of the guard ordered the larger 
stones in the ballast to be fastened about their necks. During t his 
operation they sang the hymn of Liberty which Rhigas composed, 
and, when they had begun the louder chorus, were cast into the 
river. 

CoLocoTRONi. O Rhigas ! who among the blessed sits nearec to 
thy God than thou ? Hear me ! look down on our country ! the 
eyes of every angel will follow thine, and weep at its abandonu.ent 
by the Christian Princes. 

Can no appeal be made to Humanity by I.earning ? 

Maurocordato. In Austria no books are read but cookery-books, 
missals, and lives of the saints. Russia contains only one man of 
erudition, the archimandrite Hyacinthos, who has collected and 
translated the most valuable portion of Chinese literature. On 
suspicion of being a thinker, he has been banished to Archangel, 
and is dying by an a fl ection of the lungs. 

CoLocoTRONi. In France, in England, is there none who will 
speak aloud for us 

Maurocordato. The literary men of France have a censor over 
them : upon which some have become missionaries and Jesuits, and 
some Mahometans : others write odes on the triumphs of the Due 
d'^Angoulcme, and on the Trocodero in the nursery of the Duchess 
de Berri. England has party men in profusion. If a solitary sedate 
republican should rise up in that country, they would unite and tear 
him to pieces ; just as the beggars of two streets against a stranger 
at the corner who (they suspect) may beg. 

CoLOCOTRONi. The English have no need of a republic, none of 
their habits or imaginations resting on it, and enjoying as they do 
what liberty they desire. Yet I can not sec why, when I myself am 
shaven, I should break the razor, or hinder the use of one in those 
who want it; as they do in regard to freedom, from an imperfect 
and erroneous calculation in the ledger-book. Nearly all the writers 
may indeed be hired by the government, and the few of them who 
are not hired may live in expectancy of place and profit: yet the 
public is much interested in our cause, and has borne toward us that 
liberality for which nothing short of eternal gratitude can be an 
adequate return. 
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Maurocordato. General,^ I have received from an Englishman, 
who resides at Florence, a military map of Greece, in which all those 
places are accurately marked where great battles have been fought, 
and to which a topographical description is added, wherever it was 
to be found either in ancient historians or modern travellers. 

CoLOCOTRONi. The ancients, who excelled ^ us in most things of 
importance, excelled us principally in the variety of expedients for 
attack and defence. Every great general was a great inventor. 
Within the memory of man, I believe, not a stratagem has been 
thought of by any in Europe, be it old or new, original or borrowed. 
Campaigns are formed as much by a receipt as custards, and sieges 
as cheesecakes. I know the better part of Greece perfectly, and 
only wish your English friend could devise the means for me of 
bringing my enemy where beaten enemies were brought formerly. 

The Greeks have performed, in the last three years, as many 
arduous actions as their ancestors ever performed within the same 
period, and have evinced a constancy such as they have never 
exhibited since the days of Pericles. The British force is composed 
of three nations, each striving for precedency in valour. Hence 
whenever a large body of troops is assembled, there must be a ® 
portion of each, and vigour is exerted by all: but when smaller 
detachments of one nation are sent out on what they call diversions, 
we generally find them fail : there being no such spirit of rivalry 
and emulation. It can not be dissembled that * the victories of the 
English, in the last fifty years, have been gained by the high courage 
and steady discipline of the soldier; and the most remarkable, 
where the prudence and skill of the commander were altogether 
wanting. Place any distinguished general of theirs where Murillo 
was placed in America, Mina in Spain, and then inform me what are 
your hopes, and whether you expect from him the same activity and 
the same expedients. Whatever is done by the English is done by 
open force, to which nothing is precursory or subsidiary. Our 
enemies the Turks are somewhat of this character. Now I lay it 
down as a maxim, that the weaker of two powers, at variance, should 

^ The Conversation begins here in 1st ed. The Englishman is Landor 
himself. 

* 1st ed. reads : “ excell . . . importance, excell us principally in military 
science.’* 

^ 1st ed. reads : ** a considerable portion.*’ 

* Ist ed. reads : “ that all the.” 
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never employ the same weapons as the stronger : when it can oot 
find better, at least it should look for what are ^ different ind 
unexpected. If we Greeks at present form our regiments on the 
model of the English, we shall lose half our strength. By good 
fortune, our troops are composed of men united by blood or neigh¬ 
bourhood, and partly put into motion by the spirit of love ind 
concord, partly by emulation : for the different regions of Gre^x’e, 
you know, are just as much rivals now as they were anciently. In 
no other part of Europe is there in the military establishment the 
least consideration of moral force : vices and virtues are equally 
compressed : men are filed and packeted like pins and nee^iles, 
according to their length : an inch in stature divides two brotliers, 
two friends, two rivals in the affections of the same mistress, leaving 
room for the union of the brave man and the coward. Nothing 
that is ridiculous, absurd, injurious, or offensive, is omitted in the 
modern practice ; and if your English commentator draws his 
conclusions from it, and recommends it to our imitation, we have 
only to thank him for his kind intent.^ 

Greece has much to do, much not to do. God, who hath restored 
her miraculously to her enthusiastic and vigorous youth, will guide 
and protect her in it, and will open by degrees before her all the 
sources of knowledge, and all the means of improvement and 
prosperity. 

Maurocordato. The paper I hold in my hand recommends the 
thing on which you particularly insist, the diversity of weapon ; nor 
does the author quote an English authority, but the authority of® 
an American, who suggested it to his country when she was about 
to contend with a military force to which hers was disproportionate, 
both in numbers and in discipline. The interest, says my corre¬ 
spondent, I feel and have always felt, in the fortune of those who 
struggle to be free, persuades me to submit some reflections, perhaps 
not unimportant, to your country. If they were entirely my own, 
adds he, I might hesitate more to offer them, although of late years 
I have studied these matters with some attention, and have examined 
them with some industry. Franklin proposed to the consideration 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ very different and very unexpected.” 

* Ist ed. reads : “ intention.” • 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” of a far more illustrious character than any Englishman 
hath shewn himself within the recollection of the living, and who suggested,” etc. 
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of the Anglo-Americans, whether the bow be not a more effectual 
weapon than the musket. Its lightness, the ease with which it may 
be kept dry, with which it may be concealed and recovered, with 
which it may be loaded ^ and discharged, with which it may be 
preserved in order or replaced, are not its only advantages. 

Patriotic as are the Greeks, there are many who, on receiving 
a musket from the government, would be induced to return home, 
that they might rather employ it at the chase than in battle. The 
bow, at least in the beginning,^ would not serve the purpose, would 
never hold forth such an inducement, and nobody would buy it if 
offered for sale. When munition is exhausted in the villages and 
in the mountains, where we fight most frequently, the soldier can 
find no more, and is no longer a soldier for some days ; while every 
wood and thicket, every house and shed, produces the material of 
arrows. Youths, from their tender age or from their idle habits, 
incapable of carrying heavy arms, would carry a bow, it being no 
impediment either in attack or flight, and if thrown away, it is little 
loss to them, and no advantage to the enemy. 

The advice of Franklin was not rejected because it was irra¬ 
tional or reprehensible, but because the Anglo-Americans were 
nearly all well exercised in the management of fire-arms, and because 
they found in the cities a superabundance of* powder and shot. 
Far different in Greece : the choice is yet to be made ; and you will 
surely make it, says our friend, of that material which is at once the 
most plentiful and the most easy to work, that in which the exercise 
is the least laborious, and the attainment of skill the least difficult. 
Suppose two kinds of arms, or, if you please, two kinds of tactics, 
equally good : if either of these be unexpected by the enemy, that 
is preferable. Even the worse,* the first time it is practised, will 
give the advantage to those who employ it, unless its defects be 
too evident. 

The ancients,” he thinks with you, reasoned much more and 
much better on this business than the moderns; and they always 
used a great diversity of weapons in the same army ; the advantage 
of which is demonstrated by Folard in his commentary on Polybius. 

1 1st ed. reads: “ laden.*’ 

* Ist ed. reads : “ beginning, and would . . . inducement.” From ” and 
nobody ” to ” sale ” not in 1st ed. 

^ Ist ed. reads : ” of ammunition. It is not so in Greece,” etc. 

^ let ed. reads : worse, and considerably so, the first,” etc. 
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The arrow acts in three manners ; rectilinenrly, curviline. rly, 
and perpendicularly; the musket-ball in one only, the rectiliitear. 
Twelve arrows are discharged before the musket can be discharged 
the third time, even supposing that it is always clean, and th;*t it 
never misses fire. The musket without bayonet, as are many of 
ours, is very inconvenient; for we must often draw the sword, and 
then what becomes of it ? while the bow, thrown in a moment 
across the shoulder, leaves the right hand at liberty, and the body 
unencumbered, for ^ the other ways of defence or of attack. 

‘‘‘’The Turks fight in close array; so that every arrow stiikes 
either man or horse ; and it is remarkable that a moderate puiu ture 
makes the horse intractable, while to a severe musket-shot he <»ften 
seems for a time insensible. The report of fire-arms by night <>r in 
ambuscade betrays the soldier; the arrow not. Even by day it 
sometimes is expedient that Death come veiled. The lock of fire¬ 
arms is the most important part of them, and is the most liable to 
injury, from a blow, from a fall, or from service. The musket is 
composed of many parts, each subject to be detached or loosened, 
some to be lost, as the rod and the flint, and the loss may not be 
perceived until it is fatal. 

If any considerable body of archers, well supported, drew upon 
an unprepared enemy (and all at this day are so) they would gain, 
if not the battle, the advantage. No fire could produce such 
destruction, such confusion, or leave effects so immediately visible, 
so generally appalling. 

He who carries a bow instead of a musket, may also carry 
provisions for five entire days; an incalculable advantage in a 
country laid waste on ^ every side, and which will enable him in 
most situations to choose and change his encampment as he pleases. 
When a foot-soldier thus armed has taken the horse of an enemy, 
he may mount and use him, should circumstances require it, which 
he could not do with musket and bayonet, even in case of 
necessity. 

The bow has no need of cleaning ; the musket has need of it 
every day; and after a march or an engagement, when it may want 
it most, the soldier feels little inclination to this surcharge of labour, 
and often has not tow, sometimes not water, as ours experienced on 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ for all the.” 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” on all sides.” 
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the mountains ^ last summer, when even in the plains there was 
barely a sufficiency to quench their thirst. By the lightness of this 
weapon, and the little danger there is of its sounding loud in striking 
against anything, munition-waggons and stores may be set on fire, 
applying to the arrow inflammable substances. 

The Turks arc still masters of cities and fortresses which you 
must take. No nation defends a place so obstinately and courage¬ 
ously as they do : and you have some which they will soon attack. 
Here the bow is greatly a better weapon than the musket. For in 
the hurry of firing on those who mount to the assault, few balls are 
well rammed ; hence they fall out or fall inoffensively ; and nothing 
is more difficult than to hit a man, aiming at him perpendicularly. 
The arrow on this occasion would seldom miss. You ^ may have 
reason then to be glad that they no longer use the bow, in which 
formerly lay their strength.**’ 

CoLocoTRONi. These observations are worth attention. What 
have you beside ? 

Maurocordato. The observations on defensive armour are 
original and important. Even so late as the reign of Louis XIV. 
the officer wore it. In the battle of Waterloo, more glorious to the 
victor than any since that of Leuctra, if perhaps you except four 
others won by the same nation, at Cressy, at Agincourt, at Poictiers, 
and at Blenheim, three regiments of light cavalry in succession were 
ordered to attack the French cuirassiers. Each made several 
charges, and lost the greater part of its men in killed or wounded.® 
If,” adds my correspondent, these English regiments had been 
defended by the armour I am about to propose for yours, they would 
have lost much fewer, and, although no troops are braver, more 
expert, or better disciplined, than the French cuirassiers, would 
probably have repulsed them ; for the English horses were fresher, 
not having surmounted such acclivities, nor having toiled so long 
over a deep * tenacious clay.” 

Suppose it possible to discover a substance on which the seasons 

1 Ist ed. reads: “ mountains very frequently last . . . plains occasionally 
there was,** etc. 

* From “ You ** to “ strength ** added in 2nd ed. 

^ 1st ed. reads : ** wounded. This, continues my author, belongs to history, 
and shall find its place there, together with the enquiries and reflections it excites 
_an imprudence unexampled ! If, adds he, these,** etc. 

* Ist ed. reads : ** deep and tenacious.** 
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have little or no effect; which resists heat, cold, moisture : iron 
does not. Suppose it possible to discover a substance which le ives 
every limb its elasticity, its full play and action : iron does Jiot. 
Suppose it possible to discover a substance in which the soliier, 
if necessary, may sleep : in iron he can not. 

In fact, general, he recommends the use of cork armour ; the 
usual thickness of which material is sufficient to resist the bayonet, 
and which a musket-ball will rarely penetrate. By employing ihis, 
the soldier who can not swim has all the advantages of him who tan: 
he may be knocked down in it, but he will not be killed nor badly 
wounded : seldom will a particle of it enter the flesh; and in case 
it should, no substance whatever is so easily extracted ^ : nor will 
there ever be those contusions which are often mortal in the head : 
for although the sabre does not penetrate the metal," it indents it 
so deeply as to produce the same effect. We have experienced the 
dizziness that the helmet occasions in a few hours of exertion : this 
destroys both activity and strength. Nothing is so cool to the 
head as cork, or presents so equal and wholesome a temperature 
in all seasons. Its additional weight is imperceptible to the horse ; 
nor is the dismounted soldier lost, as the steel-cased cuirassier is. 
This armour is cheap and durable ; it occupies no time in cleaning, 
none ^ in putting on : everyone can mend or replace it. 

Some ^ of the other projects must be left to the discretion of our 
Government: they are political rather than military: they are 
calculated to act instantaneously and effectually ^ ; and the author 
says of them, There are circumstances in which Themistocles 
should be heard before Aristides, and indeed without him.'*'’ 

He recommends that the Acro-corinthos, and some other posi¬ 
tions, should be flanked with strong Martello towers, and gives an 
account of an English ship of seventy-four guns, utterly ruined off’ 
Corsica by such a tower, mounting one only. Here is also a proposal 
to construct, or rather to employ, for we have them in many ® of our 
ports, gunboats similar to those used by the Russians in the battle 
of Tchesme. 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ extracted or so perfectly, nor,” etc. 

* 1st ed. reads : ** metal helmet, it,” etc. 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” no time in.” 

^ 1st ed. reads : ” Some other of the projects.” 

® Ist ed. reads : ” effectually. The author himself says on them,” etc. 

• 1st cd. reads : ” all.” 
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CoLOCOTRONi. I hope we are not yet reduced to imitate the 
Russians in anything. The least inventive of the human race, and 
the most hostile to inventions and improvements, can hardly be 
presented to Greeks for a model, by one who appears well acquainted 
with our history, with our capacities, and with our wants. 

Maurocordato. He informs me that the invention of this is due 
to his countryman and friend. General Bentham, a man equally dis¬ 
tinguished for courage, humanity, and science.^ 

CoLocoTRONi. I know almost as little of English inventors as the 
Emperor of Turkey, or Morocco, or Austria. War is my pursuit; 
come to the point; let me see his project. I may recommend it; 
for the wisest men and most useful things want recommendation; 
and the tongue of the fool is often requisite to the inventions of 
the wise. 

Maurocordato. General Bentham commanded the naval arma¬ 
ment of Russia at the battle of Tchesme under (where princes are 
entrusted with command this word usually means over) Prince 
Potemkin. Gunboats had always been built solidly, with strong 
traverses, to prevent the recoil of the gun. Hence, after every fire, 
the motion of the vessel was so violent and of so long continuance, that 
the discharges were intermitted and uncertain. One would imagine 
that little experience was requisite to demonstrate how, leaving the 
cannon to its recoil, and the vessel to its own action upon the water, 
no violent shock could be given, and how the succeeding charges ^ 
would be more rapid and more easily directed. Instead of the old 
gunboat, constructed at much expense and soon ruined, he placed 
heavy cannon upon barks deemed before incapable of bearing them : 
but it was soon apparent that, on still water, they were adequate to 
destroy the most formidable ships of the line. The general showed 
the troops and mariners that the water itself gives the proper degree 
both of recession and of resistance, without danger to the gunner ® 
or detriment to the boat. The advantages of the invention are 
these : that the boats, if they are to be built, do not cost a fifth of 
the others : that worse timber and a smaller quantity of it will 
serve ; and that merchant-ships taken from the enemy may be 
converted into them. 

^ Ist ed. reads: science, and whose brother 1 have heard represented as the 
only true philosopher of his nation since Locke. Colocotroni,'* etc. 

s Ist ed. reads: ** discharges.*’ > Ist ed. reads: ** cannoneer.” 
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CoLocoTRONi. Do the English use them constantly ? for in tiiese 
matters they have more authority with me than in others. 

Maurocordato. They do not: because they have no nee<l of 
gunboats on their coasts,commanding, as they do,the ocean: because 
too their seas are tempestuous, and their expeditions for tlie gre.iter 
part distant: and because they are reluctant that their enemies 
should acquire from them the benefit of an invention, by which i hey 
themselves could not profit in the same degree. The small i^un- 
boat not presenting a broadside to an enemy, the Turk, the ^orst 
of gunners,^ would hardly ever strike it; while it would rarely 
miss him, and would never fail to discourage where it might not 
disable. 

My correspondent is urgent that every mariner and soldier on 
board should be armed with a bow, and with a longer and heavier 
pike than any in common use. Recurring to actions by land, he 
observes that the length of the pike gave the victory to the Greeks 
in the first battle against Xerxes, when the Immortals of that auto- 
erat were repulsed by the Lacedaemonians, according to Herodotus, 
from this cause only. The bow is recommended at sea more 
earnestly, and in our gunboats and small boats most particularly, 
from the necessity of loading them lightly. 

CoLOCOTRONi. Should any of these suggestions be introduced, it 
must be done suddenly, secretly, and diflusively. 

Maurocordato. The political reflections of my correspondent 
will be the subject of some future consideration. To obtain our 
independence, he would propose to the Turk the same annual sub¬ 
sidy as comes into the treasury at present^ which is little more than 
a fifth of what is levied; he would engage that we should admit 
into our ports no vessel of a potentate at war with Turkey, and 
that we should sign no treaty of alliance with anyone upon her 
•confines ; he would consent that the Greeks in Asia and other parts 
should be united in the territory bounded on the north by Olympus 
and the Ceraunians, on the east by the ^Egaean Sea, and including 
Crete. Property should be exchanged by Turkish and Greek com¬ 
missioners, aided by the consuls of France, England, and Sweden, 
and the contract should be carried ^ into execution in three years. 

1 let ed. reads: “ cannoneers.*’ 

^ 1st ed. reads: “ terminated in three years in all parts of both countries. 
He,” etc. 
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He informs me that many Christian and Jewish families have ^ 
records of places in Crete, where the treasures of houses, of churches, 
and of monasteries, were deposited on its subjugation. Turkey 
does not derive one hundred and eighty thousand zecchins annually 
from the conquest. She would readily compromise in a few years, 
probably on the breaking out of the first war, for the tax stipulated, 
and accept ten or twelve years'^ purchase. Indeed on her expressing 
any doubt of security of our faith, we might oflFer as much, with no 
fear of a refusal, and could obtain it ^ by a loan from England. 
So moderate a debt would rather be a bond to unite us than a 
burden. 

CoLOCOTRONi. A society of Englishmen, no less patriotic, has 
kindly sent to me three hundred bibles, in readiness for the next 
campaign; with an exhortation to prohibit dancing in private 
houses, unless among persons of a certain age and rank ; a remon¬ 
strance against ^ what is usual at the corners of streets, or lanes, 
or stable-doors; and a form of prayer to be offered up in our 
churches.^ Instead of this, our patriarch may be requested to 
insert in the Litany a petition to the Almighty, that, in the bowels 
of Iiis compassion, it may please him to retain in the government 
of the Seven Isles his Excellency Sir Thomas Maitland, so that 
the people shall never cease to sigh for union with us ; and that 
likewise in his infinite mercy he may remove all impediment to his 
Excellency, by removing for ever Lord Guildford, in whose presence 
Learning would almost forget her losses, and dismembered Greece 
her sufferings. 

Maurocordato. Yes,® Greece shall arise again, like Ulysses 
from under the wand of Pallas, when his wrinkles were smoothened, 
and his tattered garment cast away from him. 

CoLOcoTRONi. Nevertheless,® whatever arms she takes up, she 
may look forward to years of agony, and to more enemies than the 
Turk. All the old governments in Europe will attempt to increase 

^ Ist ed. reads: hav^ still the records * . . private houses, as also of 

churches and of convents, were,” etc. 

* Ist ed. reads: ** it from England.” 

• 1st ed. reads : “ against the letting of urine at,” etc. 

* Ist ed. reads ; ” churches. Maurocohdato. Instead of this,” etc. 

• From ” Yea ” to ” him ” added in 2nd ed., in which this and the next 
speech are both Colocotroni’s. 

^ Ist ed. reads: ** Greece, whatever arms she takes up, may,” etc. 
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our difficulties, and, when they have augmented them to the utmost 
in their power, will point them out as the natural fruits of insubordi¬ 
nation, for such they call resistance, which is the more criminal in 
their eyes, the longer and the more patiently you have borne op))res- 
sion. Happily we have no ally : we have an oppressor the less. 
If Spain or Portugal had any, that ally would model the adopted 
form of government; in other words, would change the feat ares 
without diminishing the weight of slavery. Providence, I trust, will 
favour our exertions : I would propose then to leave a wide space 
between us and the dominions of a government more systemati<‘ally 
and more degradedly tyrannical. Indignant as we justly are at the 
unworthy treatment we have received, and conscious, as we can not 
but be, that we are the undegenerate descendants of a people which 
never since the foundation of the world hath beheld a rival in 
glory, we must acknowledge that no conqueror is milder than the 
Turkish, no religion more tolerant, no judge more dispassionate, 
no law more equitable. 

Maurocordato.^ But many countries, once Grecian, He deso¬ 
late : Crete can hardly discover the traces of five amid her hundred 
cities. True ; islands, which when free are the happiest of coun¬ 
tries, are the most miserable when they are subjected. For the 
subjection endured under modern governments is far different in 
its effects from that endured under our ancestors and the Romans. 
Towns, liarbours, and marts arose upon it. Be my witnesses on 
one side, Cyprus, Lesbos, Chios, and ye starry host of Cyclades ! 
stand on the other, Sicily, Sardinia, Ireland, with your herds of 
mendicants, your bands of robbers, your pestiferous marshes, and 
your deserted ports. What countries are naturally more fertile ? 
what more wretched ? Wild theories have noL rendered them so; 
yet the only mischiefs to be extirpated are wild theories. The 
towns * of the Valtellina under the protection of Switzerland, the 
cities of Ragusa and Genoa and Venice, had enjoyed a long pro¬ 
sperity, all several hundred years, some above * a thousand ; and 
one had arrived by its prudence and industry at an age which 
appeared forbidden to human institutions ; when suddenly a sage, 
too autocratical to be taught anything by sages of another class, 

' “ Maurocordato ’* added in 3rd ed. 

^ let ed. reads : cities of . • . Switzerland, Ragusa,” etc. 

• Ist ed. reads : ” past.” 
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draws around his shoulders a cat-skin hung with saints, and is 
informed, as he swallows his morning draught of brandy, that if 
they really were happy, they were happy from wild theories, and 
must be corrected. Let ^ us, O Colocotroni, cast our eyes a little 
way into the wUds of these theories; no such wilds as Siberia can 
open to us, nor the Ukraine, nor the Chersonese, nor the plains 
of Hungary, nor the Campania of the Popes and Bourbons, each 
by nature so fertile, each by despotism so corroded and exhausted ; 
but such wilds as our Attica and our Thessaly and our Boeotia once 
rejoiced in ; wilds of equality ; wilds where the heart of man in full 
expansion heaved high and freely through the course of ages ; where 
the human form possessed such dignity as none other than a native 
of this country could represent or could imagine. Wild theories I 
that unite men in justice and amity ! Wild theories ! that gave 
birth and nurture to every art and every science ; that even taught 
reason and humanity to the despot who lashed the sea ! 

Solon I Aristides ! Epaminondas ! Phocion ! ye are authors 
and abettors of wild theories. Who ^ in the world, O Demosthenes, 
would listen to thy calumnious tongue against Philip P iEschylus i 
we deemed thee generous, heroic, self-devoted as thy own Prome¬ 
theus : thy blood we thought flowed for thy country, for civilisation, 
for enlightened and free mankind. It flowed for wild theories. O 
Sophocles ! O Euripides ! what lessons have you given us ! Wild 
theories! 

And yet, sir, (for scorn must have its period,) if we use our 
memories, and reject our reason, which autocrats would tell us we 
are bound to do—as for national power, which many look chiefly to, 
as for national defence, which interests all, Rome existed in a state 
of infancy under her kings, of maturity under her consuls, of de¬ 
crepitude and decay under her emperors. People are disposed to 
acknowledge that a monarch is more prompt in giving his orders 
for invasion and annoyance, and that he can commence hostilities 
with greater secrecy, and conduct them with greater decision. 
Glorious prerogative ! There must then be some strangely counter¬ 
vailing disadvantage in the form and structure of his government; 

^ From “ Let to “ abettors of wild theories added in 2nd ed. 

® From ** Who to “ Philip ” added in 3rd ed., and from “ iEschylus ** to 
** must be; where,’* p. 199, added in 2nd ed. 1st ed. reads: ** corrected. 
Tyranny alone,** etc. 
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for never since the creation of the world was there an instance of 
a monarchy conquering a republic, where the people were equally 
numerous, or within a third; while republics in all ages Imve 
conquered many kingdoms, of which the population was the double 
and even the triple of theirs. 

Monarchy has all her blood in the head : she looks healthy to 
those who see health in flushed faces, and strong to those who look 
for strength in swollen limbs. Strange deception ! if indeed any¬ 
thing is strange where all principles are perverted ; where what is 
best must not be; where what is worst must be ; where tyranny 
alone has rights, and usurpation alone has privileges. 

CoLocoTRONi.^ You shall enchain Poland : you shall do with 
Italy and with Illyria what you please; you shall dismember free 
and happy Saxony.**’ 

What! no more ? my brothers ! ” 

Wait a little, our brother, wait a little I Wait, our brother, 
four years at farthest; then advance : you will be hailed as a 
deliverer from within and from without. His most Christian Majesty 
is anxious to recover the influence of his family in Spain: the 
English, who waged war to prevent it from having any, are not in 
a condition to interpose an impediment; and the ministers are 
more interested in suppressing the growth of constitutions than in 
maintaining the dignity of the ^ throne.” 

The * Emperor of Russia has had the address, by the Congress 
of Verona, to involve the states of Europe in confusion ; and within 
a year or two he will be able to execute his project on the side of 
Turkey, having first broken the sinews of Persia by pusliing her 
on precipitately. Greece meanwhile will lie prostrate before her, 
ready, and perhaps not unwilling, to be bound by her, blinded as 
she is by feebleness. 

Maurocordato. The other great Powers have declared on many 
occasions their resolution to set limits to the aggression of the Czar. 

CoLOCOTRONi. Austria hath demonstrated that her sympathies 
are stronger with despotism than with us, or even than with Chris¬ 
tianity. Her ships, both of commerce and of war, have repeatedly 
brought succour to the Turks, blockaded and besieged. Even the 

1 “ CoLOCOTROMi ** added in 3rd ed. 

2 Ist ed. reads : “ their.” 

* From “ The ” to ” zealous in our cause ; but,” p. 200, added in 3rd ed. 
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most Christian King hath conveyed in his navy the money sent by 
the Pasha of Egypt for the pay of his troops in the Peloponnese. 
The military hirelings, who were the readiest instruments of Bona¬ 
parte’s tyranny, are become the stirrup-holders (and indeed may 
without shame) of this ambitious satrap, who, barbarian as he is, 
is a soldier of more firmness and valour, a prince of more magna¬ 
nimity and dignity, a politician of more clear-sightedness and con¬ 
duct. If the French ministry has engaged them in such a service, 
it has acted with wisdom, and may triumphantly cry out to the 
factions, See, what a detestable gang of rogues and vagabonds 
are not only those who long ago betrayed you, but those also in 
whom you still place your trust.” 

Maurocordato. The Amaranthe^ a French vessel of the royal 
navy, acted in the service of the Egyptians, both before Rhodes and 
against Crete. But if the report be true that Cochrane is about to 
take a command in our defence, we may confidently hope that he 
will destroy any force the French government may appoint to act 
against us. The same blow will dissipate the Turks and disunite 
the body of the Holy Alliance. 

CoLOCOTRONi. Indeed it is time ; unless the lowest in civilisation 
are to supplant the highest. 

Maurocordato. In the animal world the insects have the largest 
empire, in the political the Russians. Their dominion extends over 
a space equal to a third of the old world, and seven times larger than 
the nearest planet. The subjects are educated in blind submission ; 
and about two millions are soldiers, or may become so, without any 
loss to agriculture. Is there no danger to Europe from so enormous 
a power, put into motion and directed by ministers who mostly have 
been raised from obscurity or from indigence, who have abjured 
their own countries, and must flourish on the decomposition of 
others ! Lately, a vast portion of North America has been claimed 
by the Autocrat, from the United States, Mexico, and England : 
beginning at the thirty-first and extending to the sixtieth degree : 
enough of itself to constitute three empires. 

CoLOCOTRONi. If Russia should protect us, which God forbid ! she 
will break our bones by the weight of her wing ; and other nations 
will fight over us, not for us. The people of England are zealous 
in our cause : but ^ England is the only country in the world where 
^ Ist ed. reads: ** Thus argue the Holy Allies. England is the only,*’ etc. 
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ihe ministers are chosen from their dissimilitude to the people. I 
never think of them without the idea of the bear ridden bj the 
monkey ; the strong by the weak, the grave by the pert, the Cjuiet 
by the mischievous. Since the time of Pitt the First (in this manner 
will politicians teach historians to write) she has been governed, with 
hardly an interval, by the most inordinate and desperate gamesters 
that ever her mhscription-hoitses drove penniless down-stairs. 

Maurocordato. There is an axiom, that the best if corrupted 
is the worst. It grieves me to think of England, once the favourite 
of Liberty, and sitting in light alone. All the French, how( ver, 
can not have lost entirely that spirit with whicli twenty millions were 
animated lately 

Colocotroni.2 His most Christian Majesty is said in the Chamber 
of Deputies to be destined by Providence to close the abyss of 
revolutions.**’ He may perhaps close that abyss (as he would any 
other) by falling into it. 

Maurocordato.® The ^ saints of the Holy Alliance punish with 
imprisonment and poverty those who write against the Christian 
religion, while they themselves act against it openly, and assist in 
crushing its defenders, men descended from those who first received 
it among the Gentiles. Not only the catholic princes, professing 
the most intolerant, the most rapacious, and the most insolent of 
superstitions, but the potent and sole protector of the Greek church 
abandons it to the lust of the Mussulman. I dare not call this 
pusillanimity, still less dare I call it perfidiousness, baseness, infamy ; 
but I may lawfully ask whether any prince, in modern days or 
ancient, has been guilty of a greater. For in my zeal in favour of 
royalty, always amiable, always august, and in our times more than 
ever, I would fondly hope that none has committed anything beyond 
a peccadillo, and that in political computation, even this is nothing 
worse. Diocletian, and the other Roman Emperors who persecuted 
the Christians, did less than was done by their successors from 
pulpits and convents, monks and priests, who took upon themselves 
ihe ridiculous title of pope. Religion was to be totally changed in 
the state by the Christians, and this change the civil power always 
prevents ; but the popes, as these usurpers called themselves, were 

1 Ist ed. reads: “ so lately.” * “ Colocotroni ” added in 3rd ed. 

* “ Maurocordato ” added in 3rd ed. 

* From The ** to ” publicly to protect,” p. 202, added in 2nd ed. 
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under no apprehension that the new religion should itself be sub¬ 
verted ; for it is one of their tenets that it never shall be; their 
only fear was, that they should lose a portion of their power by the 
rejection of absurdities, and a portion of their wealth by the reduc¬ 
tion of ceremonies to the simplicity and paucity of the original 
institution. These however, popes or pagans, are not so censurable 
as those princes whose power and riches are in no danger on any 
side, and who by seceding from the cause of humanity, which we 
vindicate and defend, expose to the world their utter indifference 
to that faith which they, one and all, have sworn publicly to protect. 

CoLocoTRONi. To risc against oppression ; to teach our children 
their duties and their rights; to remind them of their ancestors, 
and to rescue them from the seraglio ; these are crimes ! They are 
crimes, in the eyes of whom ? of those who profess the religion of 
Christ! holy men ! sacred allies ! catholic, apostolic ! We, Mauro- 
cordato, are inconsiderate,^ we are rash, we are frantic. For what 
gain we by our vigils, fasts, and toils ; by our roofless houses, our 
devastated farms,^ our broken sleep upon the snowy mountains •r 
unless it be the approbation of our fathers now in bliss, and the 
consolatory hope of it from our posterity ? The rest of Europe is 
reduced to slavery, one heroic race excepted. God alone can foresee 
the termination of our conflict; but of this we both are certain ; 
that, whenever we fall, in whatever part of Greece our bodies lie, 
they will lie by the side of those who have defended the same cause ; 
and that there is not a pillar, in ancient days erected by a grateful 
country, that does not in its fragments tell our story.* 

^ Ist ed. reads : “ inconsiderate, rash, frantic.” 

® 1st ed. reads : ” farms, our long marches, our broken,” etc. 

® Two notes to this Conversation were deleted by Landor. In 2nd ed. the 
following was appended to the description of Bentham as ” the only true philo^ 
sopher of his nation . . . since Locke ”: ” Maurocordato here expresses an 
opinion more prevalent on the Continent than in England, where Bentham is not 
come into fashion, and Locke is gone out. No wonder such an exclamation should 
have burst forth (as it did) from a philosopher of Prussia, under the night-hag 
Despotism ; for the philosophy both of Locke and of Bentham points to freedom. 
Justice had scales Wore the time of the latter; but her weights were never 
quite exact, nor scientifically divided, nor carried low enough down. Having 
read his works only in French, excepting the Treatise on Usury, which his brother 
lent me, I can say nothing of the style. His merits and defects, as far as I may 
judge of them, are accurately and perspicuously laid down'by Mr. Hazlittin The 
Spirit of the Age,’* 

In Ist ed. tWe is a terminal note, reproduced in 2nd ed. except for the passage 
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from “ The notes ** to “ subject/' as follows: “ The emperor of Russia has had 
the address, by the congress of Verona, to involve the states of Europe in war 
again. He will within a year or two be able to put into execution his proje«'t on 
the side of Turkey, having hrst enfeebled Persia, by pushing her forward so 
precipitately. I foresaw and foretold all this. In the animal world the in>ects 
have the largest empire, in the political the Russians. The dominions of the* czar 
extend over a space equal to a third of the old world, the parent of so manv vast 
empires, uncounted tribes, and unknown generations, and are seven times'Urger 
than the nearest planet, including in the calculation all its gulphs and ori*ans. 
His subjects are educated in blind submission to his will; and at least two miilions 
of them either arc soldiers, or may become so without any Joss to agriculture.^ and 
the other arts, la there then no danger to Europe from so enormous a power, 
put into motion and directed by ministers who have been raised from obsc urity 
and want, who have abjured their country, and who must flourish on the decom¬ 
position of others ? How large a portion of North-America has been pubtickly 
claimed by the autocrat, the dominions of Spain, of England, and of the United 
States, from the thirty-first to the sixtieth degree ! enough to constitute three 
great empires. No nation seems yet to have divined the importance of California : 
the Russians are destined to teach it.—^'Phe wisest work on political relations is 
that of my old acquaintance the late Governor Pownal—too wise ever to be adopted 
by our government, even if no impediment had been thrown in the way since 
it was written. . . . The notes I intended for this Conversation were numerous; 
but as they contained some particulars which I think it imprudent to divulge at 
present, I shall insert some verses in their place, not very remote from the subject." 
Here follow in 1st cd. the lines To Corinth^** Queen of the double sea,'.beloved of 
him " ; in 2nd ed. the lines," We are what suns and winds and waters make us.” 
The verses will be found among the poetical works in this edition. 
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(Jmag, Convers*, iv., 1829 ; Wks.y i., 1846 ; Wka.^ vi., 1876.) 


Tersitza.^ Brother ! what have I done that the stranger should 
liken me to the idols of antiquity ? And he looks so earnest ^ and 
generous all the while ! He must in his heart be very spiteful and 
deceitful. 

Odysseus. Child ! strangers do not talk as we do: be not 
offended or surprised : he wished to please thee, as young men 
have desired to please from time immemorial, by calling thee like 
a Goddess. 

Tersitza. That is the thing so strange and rude in him. Forgive 
me, O Englishman ! these expressions : we Greeks begin to talk 
Greek again, and speak our minds. 

How have I offended you ? 

Trelawny. In no way, lady ! 

Tersitza. O yes, I have : and now I can tell in what. 

Odysseus. Speak it then ; and I will obtain my friend’s pardon 
for it. 

Tersitza. He ought to know well enough that it was not my duty 
to look at him on the road ; and that it became me to turn away my 
face from him when he looked at me. I did and always will. 

Odysseus. Thou art more in the wrong then, my dear Tersitza, 
than he was. Girls should accustom themselves to be looked at, 
that the faces of men may not terrify them like ghosts, nor draw them 
forward like magicians ; and that by degrees they may observe with 
calmness the diversity of our natures, and discern at leisure where 
to place their trust. 

Tersitza. He has nothing at all about him like a ghost or a 
magician ; though indeed ghosts whisper and magicians rhyme. 

^ Ist ed. has a note: Tersitza must be the sister of Odysseus by the mother 
only, for according to the account annexed to this Conversation, and given me by 
one of the family, Andritzo, the father of Odysseus, left a young widow and an 
only child." 

* 1st ed. reads : gentle." ’ Ist ed. reads: " did so, and," etc. 
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Trelawny. For the love of God !- 

Tersitza. Ghosts never say that, nor magicians neither. 

Odysseus. What was it ? 

Tersitza. He repeated a Kleptic song. 

Trelawny. Tell an3rthing rather than that! 

Tersitza. That is the very thing my brother asked of me. 

Odysseus. Canst thou remember it ? 

Tersitza. Every line. What nonsense ! what childish babide ! 
Half the expressions quite wrong. 

Odysseus. Ho ! ho ! thou didst then listen to them ! 

Tersitza. I was obliged to listen, he spoke so low—and—and - 

Odysseus. Try to repeat them. 

Tersitza. Oh, nothing is easier. 

“ Say but you do not hate me as you flee ; 

One word bears up the heartless to his lot. 

I speak hut to the winds! she answers not— 

Not to the winds gives she one word for me! 

Odysseus. I can not say much for his composition, nor for thy 
recital, my Tersitza. 

Tersitza. Are you punished now, vain man ? 

Trelawny. I should be, if I could acknowledge the justice of 
the last remark. 

Odysseus. No mutiny ! Now upon thy honour, Trelawny, didst 
not thou notice how she began with something of derision ; and how 
blank this derision grew at heartless ; and how the winds 
seemed to have puffed it away; and into what fragments fell the 
final verse, and how difficult to put together in any good marching 
time! 

Again to thyself. Candidly I declare it, Klepts sometimes are 
better poets. 

Trelawny. And poets usually better Klepts, although I had a 
thousand times more to steal from than ever Parnassus gave before. 

Odysseus. Trelawny ! if in generous hearts these sentiments 
did not excite to higher and firmer, I should discountenance and 
reprove them. 

Tersitza. Pray, do, brother! for I am sure I can not. But 
perhaps it would be better not to do it, if you think they will make 
him firmer. As for higher ; O the proud creature !—^he knows it— 
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the old men seem to have no other son since he has been among us ; 
and,instead of a jingle and clatter such as we used to hear, the earth 
every day shakes under us with the grounding of arms when he passes. 
Stop him ! stop him ! I will not hear him. 

Odysseus. I must then reply for him, it seems. 

On thy representation of the matter, which I can bring no witness 
to disprove, a look from him would, with other young persons, be 
somewhat more than pardonable. 

Tersitza. Perhaps the custom is different in his country. 

Trelawny. Different indeed it is, O ingenuous Tersitza ! and 
you reprove me, it seems, for a fault I committed, and may happen 
to commit again ; but never without checking myself if it displeases 
you ; never without remembering that I am the guest, and you the 
sister, of the bravest among men. 

Odysseus. And dost thou take me too for a Goddess or a girl! 
If there are none others as brave, we are lost. 

Trelawny. If there were many, not Greece alone, but the whole 
world, were safe. 

Tersitza. Brother ! let me come up closer to you—not on this 
side—on the other. 

I could kiss the two eyes of that brave and just young man. 

Odysseus. Hush ! silly girl! 

Tersitza. He did not hear me: I never in my whole life took 
such pains to speak low. 

Odysseus. Take some to say nothing. 

Tersitza. Oh ! oh ! what is it ? I can not think. I have only 
a few words more to say ; but then they are so requisite, I could not 
sleep until they passed my lips. 

Odysseus. Has anything been confided to thee by the shepherd¬ 
esses and wanderers on the road, about what they may have noticed 
or heard in remoter parts as they fled, or in the vicinity as they 
tarried ? 

Tersitza. Nothing of that: but I am so desirous not to be 
thought like an idol. 

Trelawny. I said ‘‘ a Goddess,’’ full of life and spirit and grace 
and loveliness. 

Tersitza. Gods and Goddesses, in all times and places, have 
been excessively bad people for the most part, so far as ever I could 
hear or read of them; and the Goddess of beauty, the same you 
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mentioned 9 who ought to be better than the rest, was one of the 
worst, I think ; although I am told I have never yet learnt the 
thousandth part of what she did. 

Odysseus. O thou little prattler! the beautiful may often be 
unwise. 

Tersitza. Yes, but not bad. 

Odysseus. Why not that too ? 

Tersitza. Because they know their beauty. 

White doves are always very white indeed : and those gi eat 
water-birds, to which the angels by God’s order have given the Siime 
pure appearance, feel a pleasure in possessing it, look at it upon 
them, curve their necks over it, and lay their heads now alorit>: it 
and now under it, as if it solaced and supported and refreshed tht^m. 

Odysseus. Hast thou lived fourteen years and knowest not yet 
these birds ? 

Tersitza. I know them very well; though I never saw but two ; 
and you remember where. 

Odysseus. Not I indeed, child ! 

Tersitza. Have you, who are so many years older, so bad a 
memory ? It is strange you should have forgotten those tall noble 
beautiful creatures : particularly one of them : think again. 

Odysseus. Where was it ? and when ? 

Tersitza. Oh, that now, dear brother, that is quite impossible : 
all pretence and dissembling ! You might perhaps not know exactly 
where: but when. —Indeed, indeed now, that is quite impossible. 

Odysseus. Remind me a little; give me an idea of it; a circum¬ 
stance belonging to it. 

Tersitza. It was in the beginning of spring, only five months 
ago, while we were sitting, several of us together, on a stone engraven 
round with goats’-heads, in the ruins of Cheronea. 

Now can not you recollect ? 

Odysseus. Not perfectly. 

Tersitza. You must be very tired with the ride, or heavy with 
the sunshine, or thinking of other things, or uncommonly dull and 
fit to think of nothing. Why ! it was only four days before our 
guest joined us. Ho ! now you begin to come to yourself again. 
Well may you smile at having so short a mempiy. I recollect it the 
better, because you were angry with me for being sorry I could not 
go to church, there being none to go to ; and for saying it was a pity 
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to waste so sweet a morning in the open air, instead of thanking 
God for it, and singing to him, and adoring him. 

Odysseus. I never am angry with thee, my sweet little sister, and 
I am sure I could not be for that expression. 

Tersitza. No, you never are angry with me ; but when I am 
sorry, you sometimes say you shall be. 

Well; did not the stranger go to church with us the next Sunday, 
at Athens ? And did not 1 tell you I was quite as happy as if I had 
been there the Sunday before ? 

Odysseus. Nonsense ! nonsense ! what has that to do with two 
swans ! 

Tersitza. Now then you can think about them, can you ! I 
knew it was only deceit in you : I have found you out. 

Odysseus. The swans appear to have made a deep impression on 
your imagination. 

Tersitza. The nobler one came sailing up from the lake as swiftly 
and steadily as if some wind had blown him, though there was not a 
breath upon the water, and looked as if the place were his own far 
and wide, and we were there by his gracious permission. It was 
only when he rowed among the grass and flowers, covered with cups 
white and yellow, as though a feast had been prepared for his recep¬ 
tion, that I perceived he had anything underneath to move with. 
We then heard some low and hoarse voices ; and presently came out 
his mate, slenderer and less beautiful, arranged her plumage, went 
down a little way, returned again, sate motionless opposite us, and 
seemed courting us not to hurt or disturb him. Agatha said they 
had their nest there, under the bank ; that their voices are not 
always low and hoarse : that when they are about to die they sing 
delightfully. I was glad the poor creatures had many years to live, 
for they certainly had made no progress in their singing. But there 
are birds perhaps as bad as we are ; birds that will learn nothing 
from those they do not like. 

Odysseus. Come on, come on, my beloved little Tersitza ! thou 
too hast some things to learn ; haply some painful ones ; and we 
are near the school-room. 

Tersitza. The cavern. 

Odysseus. Ay, there are caverns where the water itself ceases to 
drop, and is liquid no longer. Thou also must grow somewhat 
harder in this solitary and inaccessible one of ours, my sister I 
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Tersitza. I am sure I can not; everything is so beautiful about 
it; and my dear brother too will be always nigh me. The waiers 
that petrify must meet (as old men tell us) with something harci in 
their way : I find nothing but pleasure. 

Odysseus. Pleasure itself hardens some hearts. 

Tersitza. How is that ? I think I can guess : I think I h^ive 
discovered it. Greyhounds are very good, and look gentler tfian 
lambs ; no animal upon earth is more beautiful; yet they alw.iys 
grow obdurate by the pleasure they take in coursing the hare tnd 
antelope. If they would run after nothing, and be contented to 
stand quiet and be caressed, they would be much better. I am 
certain they must be happier when they have no other creatures to 
pursue ; and I wish it pleased God to give them sense enough to 
know it. Have you never seen how they pant ? how their hearts 
beat in their deep breasts ? how indifferent and insensible they ap pear 
to their best friends, who love them most and who would call them 
away ? They forget their own nature, and even their own names, 
their cruelty so deafens them. 

Odysseus. Now, Tersitza, stop ! Now, Trelawny, look b(*fore 
thee ! Dost thou discern the cleft there ? 

Trelawny. Distinctly. 

Odysseus. There is the mansion of thy entertainment! 

Trelawny. There is no path to it. 

Odysseus. For enemies none ; for friends one rough and dan¬ 
gerous. 

Tersitza. How shall I ever reach it ? 

Odysseus. Dismount. 

Tersitza. Alas ! would you leave me beliind ? would you send 
me back ? The road grows evener just now ; we have passed the 
worst of it. 

Trelawny. Sir ! although I discover not yet by what way above 
ground or below to enter the cavern, still, if you will pardon the 
request of so high and unearned a favour, may my first service be, 
under your direction, to conduct your sister into it ? 

Odysseus. One alone can pass at a time. 

Trelawny. Point out to me but the path : let me explore and 
clear it. 

Tersitza. May I follow ? 

Odysseus. I must go first. 

VOL. VIII.—O 
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Tersitza. Are there no murderers ? Do not go first, my 
brother ! you have many enemies. They would not hurt me, nor 
a stranger so youthful and so—so disposed to say something kind 
and obliging to them. 

O Heaven ! who are all those other people that laughed when 
you did ? 

Odysseus. To those who laugh heartily the echo alone returns a 
laugh as hearty. 

Now, silence ! be grave, be steady : follow me, but mind your¬ 
selves. 

Do not trust the bark upon the two larches ; for, though sufii- 
ciently rough in appearance to secure the footing, the rain and sun 
and wind may have loosened it. Step rather on the bars and hurdles 
nailed across. Well done ! bravely done ! 

Tersitza. I can go now by myself. 

Odysseus. Better hold the sash yet. Is it quite tight around 
thee, Trelawny ? 

Trelawny. It should be ; for it holds two lives. 

Odysseus. Trelawny ! do not glance back ! She marches firmly : 
she looks upon the trees, and chooses her steps. Gently ! gently ! 
gently! 

Come to me ! come to me I let me clasp thee ! let me hug thee, 
and lift thee up, and nestle thee in my beard and on my head, my 
young daring eaglet! 

These few paces have given thee more colour than all the 
ride. 

Tersitza. I was not frightened in the least. I will directly walk 
back, just in the same manner I came, and then return hither, if you 
think 1 was. 

Odysseus. I did not say it. 

Tersitza. You seem to think it though : you looked doubtingly. 

Odysseus. Welcome and thanks, Trelawny ! 

Tersitza. I said thaiiks too: but he did not hear me. How 
could he, when you caught me and threw me up into the air ? 

Trelawny. Thanks to the generous Odysseus, to the gracious 
Tersitza ! Health and respect, joy and long life, to both ! 

Odysseus. Ho ! Leonidas ! what art thou about ? Why didst 
not thou wait on the other side until thy sister had passed, and 
until someone could have led thee ? 
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Leonidas. For fear someone shovld have led me, or what is worse, 
and what they wanted to do, should have carried me in their arms.* 

Odysseus. And at last thou mindest thy antelope more than tltese 
dangerous rocks and precipices. 

Leonidas. I love my antelope : I do not care about rocks and 
precipices. Look, brother Odysseus ! how she twinkles her l^rge 
beautiful eyes at the brightness of the snow, catching it through 
the tops of the trees, and knowing it is not the sky as well as we 
do. She was never so near it before : she can never have seen any 
till now. 

I wish I might pick for her a few berries of that mountain-ash : 
it is only a little way from the larches we crossed, the two over the 
chasm : would it bear me ^ I should stop its waving if I leaped 
on it. 

Odysseus. Leonidas ! thou art so brave a boy, from this hour 
forward thou art a soldier. And now, being a soldier, thou canst 
do nothing without orders or leave. 

Leonidas. Not gather berries ? 

Odysseus. No, not even that. 

Leonidas. But am I really a soldier } 

Odysseus. Really and truly. 

Leonidas. Ah ! this is worth an antelope. I could let her be 
hungry an hour together and hardly mind it. 

Tersitza. For shame, Leonidas ! 

Leonidas. That is, if she did not cry after me, letting me know 
she expected something at my hands. 

Odysseus. Give her to me, and I will hold her up while she 
browzes a little on the birch. 

Leonidas. Where is there one ? 

Odysseus. There ; that old stump, from which so many slender 
boughs are waving over the cavern. 

Leonidas. I had turned my back upon it. At first sight it seems 
a part of the rock, it has such deep crevices and chinks in it, and so 
much gray moss, hard as itself, about it. With all its twistings and 
writhings it can not keep its ragged coat tight around it; but one 
patch gapes here, another there, and much has fallen in tatters at 

* Leonidas was some years younger than Tersitza*. lie lost his life a short 
time afterward, by pursuing an antelope in company with his sister: he fell 
over a precipice on Parnassus.—W. S. L. 
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its feet. Wonderful then it should have the prettiest leaves and 
branches in the world, with a motion as graceful as a peacock'^s. 

Odysseus. We must never judge of powers and capacities from 
appearances and situations. There are men who would make thee 
wonder more, if thou couldst ever see and know them. There are 
those who are not worth a twentieth part of that old stump, those 
whose brains and whose hearts are dryer than the bark of it, and 
yet on whose breath there may be healing or there may be pestilence 
for Greece. 

Acrive. Where is Argyropylos ? where may the man be sought ? 
Can he have run away ? It was hardly worth his while. 

Odysseus. Whither should he run, and how ? He was lamed for 
life by the last shot he received. Wouldst thou anything with him, 
my dear grandmother ? 

Acrive. I gave into his keeping the two dogs for our best fire. 
A cruel keen winter it will be, child Odysseus ! What a sight of 
berries, high and low, all the way up, red, yellow, green, orange, 
black, purple, every sort and size. 

Tersitza. Grandmama, shall I run and look for Argyropylos ? 

Acrive, Good girl! let me kiss thee first. Prythee of what use 
are these frightful pines and beeches, and the elders and hollies we 
left below, without the two dogs ! The larches indeed, when their 
long sprays are dry and yellow, will look like matting upon the floor, 
and keep the feet warm. 

What art waiting for, wench ! why art loitering ? what art 
looking for ? 

Tersitza. A kiss, grandmama. 

Acrive. Life of me ! I had clean forgotten it. Couldst not thou 
have had that another time, when the dogs are found ? Such 
trifling I These are no times for idleness—well! there then—and 
with it my best blessing ; my morning blessing. And fasting, God 
knows ! Now, speed thee, sweet soul! 

Hark-ye ! See thou dost not come back to me without the dogs 
and Argyropylos, or some tidings of the same, or I may be fain to 
whip thee till the blood comes. 

(Tersitza goes out.) 

I would not hurt her, Christ love her! but things must be in 
their places, and girls must learn to put ’em there. Son guest! 
they have no heads now-a-days: we must set ours upon ’em 
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to make ’em worth anything. Alas ! she is one of the best, I do 
believe. 

Trelawny. To me, the lady Tersitza, child as she is, or nei»rly 
so, appears the most amiable and the most prudent of her sex. 

Acrive. Yea, yea, son guest! I will make her prudent jmd 
amiable : leave her to me. I must say it, I have never seen any 
young thing like her. But prythee forbear to tell her such a tale : 
she might believe thee, and all would go wrong again. One bre.vth 
of a stranger makes a dimple, where a whole day‘’s breeze of a familiar 
makes none. Even grandmothers ere now have been unminded by 
their own grandchildren, or postponed to another. 

Trelawny. Prodigious 1 

Acrive. True, as I live ! 

Trelawny. Then the world must have grown very bad. 

Acrive. In these parts, and God knows how much further, it 
has not been as it should be for a number of seasons. 

Trelawny. Too surely 1 everyone complains of it. 

Acrive. Ay, son guest I thou art wise 1 see beyond thy few 
years, and hast listened all thy lifetime (no doubt) to those who 
could look back on many. 

A Klept sang to me one day what 1 would sing again to thee- 

Trelawny. How delightful it will be to hear it in the long 
winter nights I 

Acrive. Just now- 

Trelawny. The lady Tersitza would run back immediately on 
hearing it, and would forget her dogs and Argyropylos. 

Acrive. Just now indeed 1 could not sing it in perfection ; for, 
although my voice is as good as ever, my teeth do not second it, 
being that some twenty of the principal ones have failed me, at the 
time I want ’em most. But the substance of the song is : that the 
Seasons used formerly to follow one another in right order; that 
one day they took it into their heads to dance together; that 
Jupiter and Juno (thou hast heard of them probably) were angry 
at their doing it without their permission, and forced them to dance 
together ever since, whether they will or no. This has a meaning 
in it which my child Odysseus can explain to thee. The chief 
signification is, that we are colder now than formerly. What a 
power of snow hath been lying these seventy last summers, or more 
may-hap, on the top of our Parnassus I We have songs written by 
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old Klepts in my youth, or rather before, about men and women by 
the dozen, that dwelt upon the highest parts of it, singing and harp¬ 
ing day and night, without a faggot of furze here or there, or brazier 
or earthen pot between the legs of the daintiest. 

Trelawny. How could they stand it ? 

Acrive. They did however. 

Trelawny. Is the fact quite certain ? 

Acrive. Sure as gospel. All poets and songsters agree upon 
it, even the young ones. Now if any one of this gentry could pick 
a hole in the coat of another, he would make it large enough to put 
his head and grin through. 

Trelawny. But what has become of the singers and harpers ? 

Acrive. Our people call them Muses. These harpers and singers, 
pipers and trumpeters, have been called upon by name, and have 
never answered. I believe the hard seasons have carried them all 
oflP; and there was nobody who cared to tend them, while any good 
could be done. 

Trelawny. I am of the same opinion. 

Acrive. Let us hope to fare better in the cavern. 

Trelawny. Our enemies can not so easily assail us. 

Acrive. Grandson Odysseus then hath chosen prudently. 

Trelawny. No man ever excelled him in prudence or in 
courage. 

Acrive. Ah son guest! hadst thou seen my husband, the father 
of Andritzo, but for the twinkling of an eye, thou wouldst never 
have said this. Odysseus is a dutiful child, and hath slain many 
circumcised dogs, and thrown many more oft* their scent when they 
thirsted for our blood and treasure : he doth not want valour nor 
circumspection : few have more ; none in Greece, I uphold it: none 

upon earth, I will be sworn for it- Here he comes. Tush ! 

These are the very things he can not bear to hear; the only ones 
that anger or offend him. 

Odysseus. Well, Trelawny ! whenever my fair grandmother shall 
have ceased to whisper soft sayings in thy ear, and the conversation 
shall have begun to grow a little less interesting, look above and 
athwart and along! This spacious and airy cavern, dry in all 
seasons, warm in winter, cool in summer, well supplied with water, 
well stored with provisions and munition, free from insects and 
reptiles, inaccessible to traitors, and easily and by few to be defended 
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against aggressors, hath been heretofore the refuge of half-extin¬ 
guished nations. Here art thou my guest and comrade, here irt 
thou my only confidant and friend. I will treat thee now and e^ er- 
more with the confidence a brave man deserves. Be not offende d ! 
The gold of England hath corrupted no few among the most 
courageous of my countrymen : the gold of England enchases the 
dagger-hilt that aims at my life. 

Trelawny. Incredible ! ^ Certainly this, however, is not among 
the crimes of our late minister. The only life he ever person illy 
aimed at, was the vilest in existence, and none complains that he 
succeeded in his attempt. I forgot: he aimed at another so like 
it, that it is a pity it did not form a part of it. 

Odysseus. The present time is the first thou hast ever heard me 
complain of thy country : if this be complaint. I meant it only as 
a reason for my sojourn here, and for conducting thee so far away 
from amusements and from action. Those who direct your councils 
are themselves no longer free. I will not say they are slaves ; but 
they are bound to such, and must follow them, straight or crookedly. 
On this condition they are allowed what they call freedom and what 
they call power; the liberty of seizing from others whatever suits 
their purposes, and the power of stopping inquiry and of punishing 
complaint. 

Tersitza. O stranger ! is there no prince in Europe who holds 
it glorious to stand by the cross of his Redeemer ? 

Trelawny. In the darkest of former days never was there one 
such wanting. Nobody now, in the whole confederacy of despots, 
will trust his neighbour. They act toward one another as if they 
were mutually known to be the most dishonest men in the world. 
All of them have seized what is not theirs, and are resolved that 
none shall recover or retain what is. Liberality is a scoff, a bye- 
word : utility is the phrase in vogue : a Imsey-wooUy phrase, picked 
out from the pack of some Scotchman : some adept in that science 
which among them is called economy, among us starvation. 

Odysseus. Glory is utility to kings : it adorns the throne and 
establishes it. But ^ in the sight of politicians, reference to the 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ Incredible I if we did not know that, even in England, a 
statesman has been found richer one day by a million of zechins, than he was the 
day before; and this from having signed a treaty. The only,” etc. The refer¬ 
ence is to Castlereagh. 

• From “ But ” to ” delighted me. Odysseus, ” p. 216, added in 2nd ed. 
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virtuous and valiant of ancient days is pedantic, admiration of 
heroism is puerile, an enthusiastic expression is an insurmountable 
hindrance to preferment. 

Teelawny. Nevertheless I walk straight across the stubble-field, 
whatever may stick to me, burr or brier, keeping in view the distant 
scenery that always has captivated and delighted me. 

Odysseus. Well sayest thou, never was there wanting, in the 
worst and most barbarous ages, some generous warlike enthusiastic 
prince, to be excited by a love of fame and a spirit of enterprise : now 
for the first time on record such a character is nowhere in Europe. 

Teelawny. One well-sustained note of a public singer is able to 
stir and scatter those accumulations of exaction, which would lie 
motionless and inert as in the mine, at the cries of all Greece, all 
Christendom, all Nature. The taskmasters for whom we labour, 
press forward and combine together for no other object than the 
support of lawless authority. 

Odysseus. All perhaps may not anathematize and persecute us 
alike : but all alike would crush us. Nations of free men and 
nations of slaves are equally friendly to us : the rulers of slaves and 
the rulers of free men are equally our adversaries. 

Teesitza. Then which are the free ? which the slaves ? 

Odysseus. Ask those who see better : my vision blends them. 

Teelawny. We can hope nothing from the desire of reputation 
in our princes, which they cared little for keeping while they had it: 
any speculation to recover it, is the last idleness and folly they are 
likely to fall into. 

Odysseus. Alas ! too true is it, my friend ! and not only in 
princes, though in them chiefiy, the desire of reputation, which 
ought to be the steadiest of desires, is the most erring. Beneficence 
is nowhere, as she should be and would be, the guide of Glory. 
In every part of Europe, the name slave hath ceased to be associated 
with pity or with ignominy; and yet the condition of one class of 
slaves is more pitiable than it ever was, and of the other more 
ignominious. The appellation is however too honourable for as : we 
are rebels! And England is as much our enemy as if we were 
rebels to her. First she brought about a peace between our 
murderers and Persia, that they might come against us undivided 
and unimpeded. She now is desirous of continuing one between 
them and the Emperor of Russia, bound by duties and treaties to 
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protect the ministers of our religion. He hath suffered the ignominy 
of seeing the most exalted of them, of seeing a patriarch wlio 
approached his hundredth year, slaughtered ^ on* the most solemn 
of our festivals, descending from the altar, attired in the vestments 
of the church. Eternal shame ! inexpiable treason to the cause t)f 
holiness and of humanity ! 

Are we rebels ? no. The conditions, hard as they were, that 
held us to the Ottoman, were violated, cast asunder, trampled on, 
by himself, for centuries. There is no rebellion against lust ar»d 
rapine : it is our duty, the first of duties, the most sacred. After 
this great truth, need I remark that many districts never owned \ he 
legitimacy, or the existence, of Turkisli authority; made no alliance 
or compact with the invader ; nor did any such live within them ! 
Need I remark that not only was the despot unable to protect us 
from an enemy, without which ability there neither is allegiance nor 
subjection, but that he was unable to defend us from his own people, 
the Albanians I The bond was cancelled before; and now las 
slave tore it and burned it. 

A certain force by sea is requisite to constitute the blockade of a 
single port: and surely a certain force, moral or physical, is requisite 
to constitute the possession of a whole country. If any nation claim 
an island in the South Sea, and never colonised it for many centuries, 
but only plundered it at longer or shorter intervals, would such an 
exercise of power be considered by jurists as a right over it ? 

Trelawny. Probably: by those jurists who pointed cannon 
against you for defending your families from apostacy and violation : 
by those jurists who sold as slaves the first of you that resisted : 
by those jurists who carried in their transports barbarians from the 
deserts of Arabia, of Libya, of Nubia, to exterminate the rest, to 
inhabit your country, to render it as happy, free, and fertile, as 
their own : by those jurists who intimidated a weak wavering 
autocrat from aiding you, from driving off the vultures that devoured 
you : by those jurists who pretended to the right of interference 
when your oppressor would have lost the means of oppression, and 
who disclaimed the right when you appealed to them to exercise it, 
in the cause of religion, of justice, of mercy, and when you would 
have rested from war under their flag. 

Great God ! by what calamity, by what* crimes, have we, who 
^ In Constantinople, in 1821 . 
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gained so much glory in war, lost so much more in peace ! Why are 
we, who could render all Europe free and prosperous, at no expense, 
by no exertion, without lifting the arm, without raising the voice, 
why are we hated, scorned, insulted universally ? It is because we 
ought to do it, can do it, and will not. 

Odysseus. No, Trelawny ! It is because you neither will remove 
the grievances you promised to remove, and openly and repeatedly, 
as Sicily and Italy bear witness, nor will permit others to abolish or 
diminish them, or even to provide against their future accumulation. 
We required only your neutrality : your national honour had other 
wants. Be comforted; be calm! The English by degrees are 
growing insensible to them. 

Believe me, that country will become the most powerful which 
does the most extensive good. Nations live and remember, when 
princes have fallen asleep by the side of their fathers, and dynasties 
have passed away. No princely house was ever grateful long 
together: a people has a capacious heart, a full one, a sound one, 
and one that may beat for ages. O! who would empoison and 
paralyze, who would contract and harden, who would estrange and 
alienate it 1 

Tersitza. Sad perverseness ! Why are not other men like you, 
my dear brother ? 

Trelawny. We see nothing, O fair Tersitza ! but traces of evil 
in the world. The sunshine leaves no mark, the lightning leaves it. 

Yet, even the devastators of nations, not only among the 
ancients, but in all modern times until ours, have felt something of 
anxiety for fame and reputation.^ 

Catharine and Frederic sought the friendship and correspondence 
of every man in Europe who stood eminent in merit and remarkable 
for genius and attainments. They established societies for the 
encouragement and furtherance of arts, sciences, and literature in 
general; and if they made any distinction between the abettors 
of despotism and the opponents, the distinction was in favour of 
the latter. For ^ what and to whom are the acknowledgments and 
rewards of England ? She sends the Order of the Garter to the king 

^ 1st ed. reads: ** reputation. Odysseus. Oatharine,** etc. 

* From For ** to ** Such are the first names for children to gather up, the 
last for men to drop into oblivion,** p. 281, added in 2nd ed. From *' England 
sends *’to greatest heroe8,**p. 221, was taken from thededication of Imag, Conver8,f 
iv., 1829. Landor abo drew on the Conversation of Photo Zavellas and Kaido. 
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of Portugal, on the subversion of the Constitution he had sworn to 
establish and defend : Russia, the Order of Saint Andrew to the 
king of France, on the violation of the Charter he had bestowe d 
upon his people. Knighthood is now conferred for that very action 
(I am loth to name it) for which anciently it was taken away with 
every demonstration of ignominy and disgrace. I know not what 
term designates it among kings, who undoubtedly, like the Gods of 
Homer, have a language of their own ; but, among us private mon 
in England, a very coarse monosyllable serves the purpose. Rciid- 
ing such incredible stories, posterity will surely place our age in a 
second series of the fabulous : but neither sage nor schoolman v ill 
ever confound it with the heroic. 

Odysseus. Letw^ look to that. The only country in which any¬ 
thing is reported of the heroic ages, is ours. There may be heroes 
out of bull-hides and brazen chariots : and there may also be heroes 
crushed by the inert. 

Trelawny. It was easy to foresee that, when republics were sub¬ 
verted, constitutions and the defenders of constitutions would be 
insulted and assailed : but who could ever have imagined that the 
body of Christian princes should conspire against Christianity! 
That England should mediate for Russia, and take on herself the 
whole negotiation, only that Turkey might have both hands at 
liberty, to rivet her chains on Greece ! Every indignity that could 
be oflered the patriots, has been wantonly and prodigally cast 
against them ; even commercial relations have been foregone and 
interdicted, even the course of money checked and interrupted. 
When the supplies which you obtained by a loan in England had 
reached Corfu, it was discovered that to deposit them there was a 
violation of neutrality : a law never promulgated in Europe, never 
in Asia, and now enforced by a grave sagacious governor, aspiring 
(no doubt) to display in his diplomatic life the energy and lustre 
of his military. 

Odysseus. Let such men flourish; it is their season. Bad 
weather does not shake down the hip and haw, when every better 
fruit, and every leaf that protected it, has fallen. 

Trelawny. What those among us who are affected by a sense 
of national honour, most lament, is, that England, whose generosity 
would cost her nothing, and whose courage would be unexposed to 
fatality, stands aloof. What could the united power (suppose it 
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can ever be united) of Austria, Turkey, Russia, do against England ? 
What would they attempt? Have they not already imposed as 
many and as great restrictions on our trade as their own can suffer ? 
and would not a war with us dethrone whichever of their emperors 
should proclaim it ? The popular power is displayed the most 
vigorously where only one blow is requisite; and the guards of 
despots are oftentimes the tutelaries of justice. As the generous 
and domestic of the beasts avoid and fly from the anger of their 
master, while the ferocious are impelled to violence by the activity 
of fear, so the civilised and liberal of men elude the shock of royal 
discontent, while the barbarous rush against it, and strangle it at 
a grasp. 

An alliance, offensive and defensive, with Greece, would render 
us invulnerable in the only part of the world where we have lately 
shown our feebleness. We should unite to us a maritime power, 
wliich within half a century would of itself be equipollent on the 
sea with France; and we should attract to our merchants those 
advantages of commerce in the Levant wliich at present lean toward 
her. Chatham, if he had lived in our days, would have cast on 
every side around him the seeds of maritime and constitutional 
states. We may extend our dominions in many ways; we can extend 
our power in this only. None of our late ministers have had clear 
views or steady aims. We have been hovering on the shores of 
Greece until the season is going by for aiding her; and another 
power will soon have acquired the glory and the benefit of becoming 
her first protectress. 

Odysseus. If a new world were to burst forth suddenly in the 
midst of the heavens, and we were instructed by angelic voices, or 
whatever kind of revelation the Creator might appoint, that its 
inhabitants were brave, generous, happy, and warm with all our 
sympathies, would not pious men fall prostrate before him, for such 
a manifestation of his power and goodness ? What then! shall 
these very people, these religious, be the first to stifle the expression 
of our praise and wonder, at a marvel far more astonishing, at a 
manifestation of power and goodness far more glorious and magnifi¬ 
cent ? The weak vanquish the strong; the oppressed stand over 
the oppressor; we see happy, not them who never were otherwise, 
not them who have made no effort, no movement of their own to 
cam their happiness, like the creatures of our imaginary new world, 
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but those who were the most wretched, and the most undeservedly, 
and who now, arising as from the tomb, move the incumbrances of 
ages and of nations from before them, and, although at present 
but half erect, lower the stature of the greatest heroes. 

Trelawny. Two ^ islets, neither of them greater than a gentio- 
man’s estate in England, defied the vengeance of the Turkish goverti- 
ment and the malignity of the English, devoting the fortunes and 
lives of the inhabitants, raising troops, fitting out armamenis, 
erecting fortresses, filling them with munition, fighting under arsd 
upon them, setting fire to them, and expiring with their enemy an.id 
the ruins. 

Odysseus. In more than one place was this done. Do you carry 
provisions of patience enough for a long story ? 

Trelawny. I am ready to start with you. 

Odysseus. Santa Veneranda is a fortified monastery, to which 
Ali Pasha, some years before, had penetrated with an army of fifteen 
thousand men, driving back the Suliots, in number one thousand 
three hundred. At the sight of their women, led thither by Mosko 
and Kaido, they again gave the shout of battle, and became in turn 
the assailants. Many of the females fought by their sides ; who¬ 
ever saw a sabre drop, or a musket, seized it. Others stayed upon 
the rocks, rolling down stones on the young ardent Mussulmans, 
who had fancied them an easier prey, and better worth conquering 
than their husbands and their brothers. Seven hundred and forty 
heads were piled up into a trophy by the Suliots ; and Ali Pasha 
fled away in disguise—and halted at Yannina. This battle was 
fought on the 20th of July, in the year 1791. 

Photo Zavellas and his sister Kaido, in the year 1802, were 
received into Santa Veneranda, when he had set fire to his house 
that no Turk should ever profane it, and when he had asked as the 
only reward of his obedience that the archons would watch over their 
country, and never let the name of their ancestors be dishonoured. 

Samuel,* who from the austerity of his life, from the confidence 
and awe he had inspired by announcing the prodigies he would 
undertake, and by performing them to the hour, had obtained the 
appellation of the Last Judgment^ defended Santa Veneranda with 

^ This paragraph was drawn from Imag, Convers.^ v. p. 138, 1829, and below, 
** Santa yeneranda,” etc., was drawn from the same vcdunie, p. 144. 

* See Jmag, Convers,^ v. p. 146,1829. 
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three hundred Suliots, rejecting the offers and retorting the threats 
of the Mahometans. He gave that reception to Photo and Kaido 
which their courage, their perseverance, and their virtue merited. 
Few covet the glory, eminent as it is, of being the first to acknow¬ 
ledge in anyone true greatness. He added this large sum of it to 
what he had acquired by his prudence, his fortitude, his devotion, 
and his integrity. 

The Suliots now began to value him wliom Samuel loved and 
cherished, expressed their repentance at exacting the sacrifice he 
had made, a sacrifice to him so costly and to them so profitless, 
implored him to return among them, and offered to rebuild his 
house, and to place in his hands the supreme authority. 

If you hope,**’ replied he, that the enmity of Ali can be turned 
aside from you by negotiation, I will undertake it: if, on the con¬ 
trary, you believe, as I do, that open war is better, let me bear that 
part in it, whatever it may be, of which you may deem me capable. 
Leave not, however, to me the invidious duty of punishing those 
who were my friends and fellow-soldiers, and now are traitors.” 

The adherents of the men he thus designated and denounced, at 
last prevailed in the council; and it was resolved that he should go 
embassador to the court of Yannina. He soon discovered, what he 
never had doubted, the perfidy of Ali, no less evident on this occa¬ 
sion than on former ones, and was not sorry to carry back the 
conditions of peace proposed by him to the Suliots. Having then 
returned home, and having given his advice both to reject them and 
to resist the tyrant that would impose them, in vain did his friends 
and followers adjure him to remain in the city. 

Formerly,” said he, when our archons commanded me to 
assist him with seventy men against his enemies in Argyro-Castro, 
and he fell upon and disarmed us and led us off captives, I watched 
my opportunity of escaping, that Suli might not be taken by sur¬ 
prise, although my son was yet left with him, and grievous (I confess 
it) were my fears for a life so dear to me: I have now given my 
promise to return.” 

There was silence : but among those who knew Zavellas, there 
could no longer be suspense or expectation. He had spoken ; and 
was soon in a dungeon of the fortress on the lake. 

Samuel was not inactive: he and Photo had watched with no 
less curiosity than inquietude the construction of a redoubt at Vilia. 
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It was flanked by four towers, mounted with twelve brass cannon, 
and manned with a hundred and eighteen chosen Arnauts. Against 
this post Samuel demanded two hundred men and a barrel of powder. 
A workman had brought him information of its weaker parts ; and 
leading forth in the silence of night the troop entrusted to him, 
followed by several of the women and many of the stouter boys, h «5 
gave them his benediction, took up a pickaxe, ordered a few to 
follow and work beside him, fixed the barrel of powder in the cavit v 
they had opened, laid the train, descended, and raised a loud shout, 
which his followers filled up courageously. The Turks rushed for¬ 
ward to the tower, and disappeared with it. Ali, more indignant at 
a loss than a disgrace, vowed vengeance ; marched through the 
plain of Yannina with fourteen thousand men, and nothing lived 
behind him. The Suliots, emboldened by success, and remembering 
that for ten Avhole years they had resisted the best soldiers of the 
Ottoman empire, and armies equally numerous, took the field 
against the invader. While they encountered death for their 
country, Pilio Gusi, a Suliot, introduced the enemy into Suli. 
Photo Zavellas escaped. He and Kaido and Samuel were blockaded 
in Santa Veneranda by nine thousand Turks, of whom they slew 
seven hundred. Means of defence and of sustenance were failing : 
a favourable capitulation, with the honours of war, was proposed 
to them : none ventured to express the wish or the necessity of 
accepting it. Samuel now spoke. *’*’ My children,*” said he, the 
terms oflered to us include the unfortunate of Suli, who wander on 
the mountains or hold out from insulated towers ; we have no time 
to hesitate, no choice to make: accept them.'*’ This voice had 
always been heard as a father’s, as a prophet’s : the terms were 
ratified. And now,” cried he aloud, and solemnly, let us for 
the last time in this holy place render thanks to God for our preserva¬ 
tion and deliverance.” The service was performed : the soldiers 
went forth armed : the wounded were supported by the women. 
Samuel, who told them he should give up possession of the fortress 
when he saw them safe on the road, waited until six hundred Turks 
had entered. They rushed into the church, partly through fanati¬ 
cism to pollute it, and partly through avarice to plunder it. He 
stood in the vault below : his hour was come : he threw a lighted 
torch on the powder, and left but his name on earth. Detachments 
had already set out to despoil and exterminate the last Suliots. It 
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was impossible to protect the women in any other way than by 
defending their own lives against the multitudes that encompassed 
them. Sixty mothers, those who had become so the latest, too 
feeble to contend or to fly, and unable to join their husbands, or 
even to find them in the conflict, far as they had penetrated into 
the main body of the enemy, hurled their infants in desperation 
against their merciless pursuers, seized one another'^s hands and 
necks, raised the hymn of death, and rushed down a precipice 
together. Unfortunate ! (for humanity must call them so even in 
their eternal glory) not to have lived to see how their elder sons 
now avenge their younger and them. Despo, widow of Bozzi, yet 
possessed a tower in the territory of Suli, into which she had carried 
her daughters, her little granddaughters, and their nearer relatives. 
Defence and escape with honour were alike impossible : surrender 
was unthought of. She exhorted them to die with her : they were 
passive and silent, placed themselves on some chests of cartouches 
at her side, and shared with her the death of Samuel. 

Noti and Kitzo Bozzaris had withdrawn in good time from Suli 
to Vurgarelli, had opened to themselves the pass of Athanasia, forced 
the gorge of Theodosia, and, after fighting two days incessantly, 
pressed forward to the bridge of Coracos, the termination (as they 
imagined) of their march. It was however commanded by a Turkish 
battery. No hope was left to them, but of occupying the rock and 
monastery of Veternizza. This they accomplished ; and many were 
the Turks who fell in striving to dislodge them from it. As, how¬ 
ever, there were no provisions, nor means of obtaining any, another 
attack was made against the bridge. In the attempt to force the 
barricade, nearly the whole troop was slain. The women saw 
nothing now between them and the Turks : husbands and brothers 
were called upon in vain : no voice of pity, none of encouragement, 
none of acknowledgment, was heard. Not all even of the children 
were surviving; for some had been slain while held up that the 
fathers might see them. Two hundred mothers ran with their 
infants and little boys to where the river was deeper, just above, 
and commanding their daughters to cling to them inseparably, if 
they ever loved them, and if that which distinguishes the Suliot 
women above all others is dear and sacred. Never were they more 
obedient. The traveller who may see hereafter the whirlpools of 
the Achelous, will shudder : they did not. 
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Noti Bozzaris had fainted after his fifth wound, and was dragged 
into the dungeon of Yannina : Kitzo and ten more escaped : Phott> 
Zavellas and Kaido, with Dimo Draco and Zima Zervas, forced 
their way through the defiles, retreated to Parga, and afterwani 
were received with the compassion and the honours due to them, in 
the Ionian Isles. But Parga and they were doomed to be no longer 
the refuge of the free or the unfortunate. The first time a wholr 
Christian people was ever sold openly by another Christian peopl* 
to the Mahometan, was by England, on the thirteenth of March, 
1817. On the ninth of May, at sunset, the British flag was struck 
from the walls of Parga. 

Tbelawny. The worst harm ever done to Greece, even mor.' 
atrocious than that inflicted on Parga, was by prevailing on the king 
of Persia to suspend hostilities against the Turks, and finally to 
accept conditions of peace in the hour of victory. Had our ministry 
abstained from this interference, your freedom had been secured in 
the second year of the contest. The least we can do now is to save 
the remainder of your women and children from slavery; since, 
without our active co-operation against you, these would not, for 
the most part, have been fatherless and widows. If you had been 
our enemies for centuries, we could never have proved ourselves 
more persevering, more systematical, or more destructive, in our 
hostility. Among the innumerable acts of partiality shown by 
our ministers to the enemies of Greece, it was with grief and 
indignation that we saw the Zmobia guide the Ottoman fleet 
into the harbour of Galasendi, and the commander place a mortar 
against men fighting for the most sacred rights of humanity, fight¬ 
ing to escape from a slavery not endured in any other portion 
of Europe. 

On every ingenuous and well-educated mind antiquity lays a 
spell, of which they never afterward are dispossessed : yet, where 
judgment has grown up in its due proportions, there can exist no 
doubt that the Greeks in the last five years have equalled the glories 
of their ancestors at any like period, although the number that 
could come forward was formerly much greater. With all the 
advantages of education and example, Greece never saw at once 
so many disinterested patriots and devoted chieftains. Has 
the whole world, in two thousand years, beheld so many who 
effected so much with means so slender ? Foremost of them are 
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Miaoulis and Canaris, and Zavellas and Samuel, and he at whose 
side I stand. 

Odysseus. The politicians of England seem afraid that Russia 
may benefit by the separation of Greece from Turkey; and Russia 
is afraid of the principles which operate the separation. She wishes 
the exhaustion of both nations ; and, with or without the absolute 
conquest of the Ottoman empire, she may threaten or endanger 
your dominions in Hindostan. 

Trelawny. She ^ would not be able in half a century to send an 
army into India, even if she possessed the dominions of the Turk. 
Indeed, they would be far from affording her any great facility. In 
less than half a century it is probable we shall lose that empire; 
but we shall lose it, like every other we have lost and are about to 
lose, by alienating the affections of the people. God grant that 
Russia may invade and conquer Turkey ! Not that the Russians, 
or any other people on the Continent, are a better, a braver, an 
honester race than the Turks, but because the policy of the govern¬ 
ment is adverse to the progress of civilisation, and bears with brutal 
heaviness on its cradle. God grant that Russia may possess her ! 
Not because it will increase her strength, but because it will enable, 
and perhaps induce her, to liberate from bondage more than one 
brave nation. She cannot hold Turkey at the extremity of such a 
leyer ; and those who now run to help her, will slip from under her. 
It is only by a war on the Continent, a war however in which England 
has no business or right to take a part, that what ought to have been 
done long ago, can be at last effected. If our ministers should enter 
into hostilities, the nation will certainly refuse the succours, even 
though a majority in Parliament should vote them. Here another 
great question starts before us, not at present to be discussed. One 
thing is certain : if we can not stand under our debt we can not 
fight under it. Orders to march may be given to him who has lost 
a leg ; but what drum or what cane shall make him go ? If ever 
we have another war within the next thirty years, it must be a war 
of speculation, a subscription-war, in which the holders of shares 
shall pay all the expenses and take all the profit. Do you suppose 
we could not, without a war, have kept the army of Louis out of 
Spain ? An appeal to the French troops and the French people 
would have shaken that drowsy enslaver from his throne ; a glance 
* See Imag. Convert.^ iv. p. xiii, 1829. 
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of approbation would have encouraged the Constitutionalists to lix 
the House of Braganza in Madrid, and to inflict on a perjurer tlie 
punishment of his crimes. 

It is idle to ask what was the object, for that was var 3 dng frotn 
the first day to the last: let us only think what have been the conse ¬ 
quences of a war, that precipitated into death and oblivion the bett< r 
part of two generations, through nearly the whole of Europe. It 
has reduced to poverty ten millions of ourselves : it has consigned 
to slavery sixty millions, partly of our neighbours, partly of our allies : 
it has enabled the French ministers to recall the Jesuits, the Spanish 
to restore the Inquisition, the English to appoint their colleagues 
and successors : it has abolished republics and republicanism : it 
has cast the dregs of democracy on and over the loftiest thrones, 
constitutional and monarchal: it has multiplied and widened the 
cracks and crevices of the church: it has sustained and sanctified 
the mosque : it has proscribed the traffic of those who dealt in 
Africans : it has legitimated the practices of such as carry off the 
Greeks : indulgent to the gambler, generous to the robber, honorific 
to the poisoner and assassin, indifferent to the improver of his 
country, inimical to the enlightener, and rancorous to the defender. 

Do I think it little, you may ask me, to have abolished the slave- 
trade ? Do I speak heedlessly of the blacks ? No. Much would 
it have been if this accursed trade were really abolished : if we had 
united with America to treat as pirates all concerned in it, French 
or Portuguese. We withdraw from the redress of wrongs, we 
enforce no stipulation of treaties, we act dastardly with every 
despot, and perfidiously with every people. Nothing can suffer 
from aggression without paining me when I know it: but other 
nations do not interest me like the Greeks, to whom I owe every 
exalted, every generous, every just sentiment. I never can be 
induced to imagine, that the extinction of all the tribes in Africa, 
and all in Asia, with half of the dwellers in Europe, would be so 
lamentable as the destruction of Missolonghi, or even as the death 
of Bozzaris* Animal life in itself is little : animal life, however, is 
nearly all that belongs to the greater part of mankind, unless some 
glorious recollection, some mighty aim and intent, shall raise them 
above the level of trodden and trite humanity. No such feeling 
can belong to the generality of nations. England and Sweden, 
always contending against greater numbers, and almost always 
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signally victorious, may be justly proud of military glory ; Italy of 
the arts : but which of them in either has outrivalled Greece ? Her 
old heroic age was less heroic than the present: grant her another^ 
and your children may see a Phidias and a Sophocles. 

Should I have wronged our ministers in doubting their sincerity, 
and in underrating their exertions to suppress the slave-trade, let 
me retract or soften the expression: let me say, if truth will bear 
it, we are zealous in protecting from slavery the remotest nations of 
Africa, who have always for thousands of years been subject to that 
visitation, and who never have expected, or even heard tidings of, 
our generous interference. We take them away by righteous force 
from under the proudest flag; we convey them to our own settle¬ 
ments ; we give them food, clothing, ground, instruction, morals, 
religion. Humanity cries out, O tell them they are men ! ” and 
we hear her. Is she silent for the Greeks ? have their voices no 
echo in her breast ? do we treat them cruelly because they have not 
the advantage of being barbarous ? do we spurn them because they 
cling to us ? is it because they trust only in us, that we reject and 
repulse them, them only of all mankind ? 

Odysseus. The ships of Ismael Bey repass the Mediterranean and 
Archipelago, laden with the sons and daughters of a half-extin¬ 
guished race ; half-extinguished under our eyes. Their terrors are 
not at death ; their tears are not for captivity ; their loss, though 
their country is Greece, is not of country. God alone can avenge 
it: God alone must hear it. Something may surely be done to 
alleviate the sufferings of the few survivors, wandering among naked 
rocks, or lifting up their heads from the rushes in the pestilential 
marsh. They require of you no land to cultivate, no sustenance, 
no raiment: they implore of you permission to live under the safe¬ 
guard of laws, and to partake with the most ignorant and ferocious 
tribes, with murderers and cannibals, a spare moment of your 
attention and concern. 

Surely, surely this is not too much; if you consider that the 
finest eloquence ever heard in your Parliament was admirable only 
in proportion as it resembled the eloquence of our ancestors ; and 
that Gods were bowed down to and worshipped, by the wisest and 
most powerful nations, for being in form and dignity like them. 

His ^ Imperial Majesty was taught from his youth upward to 
^ See Imag. Convers,^ iv. p. xxiii, 1829. 
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contemplate the glories of antiquity, nearly all of which are crowdf d 
in one people ; has he never felt that there is something more and 
better than ambition ? Has he never thought that he may now 
enjoy by uniting, as his people calls upon him to do, the scatter<'<l 
members of the Greek nation and the Greek church ? If not, yi t 
no king or emperor on earth has the right or the power to hind* r 
your co-operation with us ; no people has the wish ; excepting tluit 
which at this instant is leading thousands into slavery, thousands 
of women and children, from famished cities, from the cinders of 
villages, from defiled altars ; thousands who cry in the agony of 
despair, O God ! is there none to save us ! 

No monarch could ever by any exertion render so great a service 
to humanity as the emperor can without an effort. The effervescence 
and discontent of his subjects would subside at one word. And 
what word ? Not enslave^ not depopulate^ not conquer : but a voice 
that would be heard with transport from every quarter of the world : 
a voice indeed of glad tidings : Save ! save ! It depends on Ids 
determination, which nothing in the universe should set aside or 
shake or alter or delay, whether he will be the most glorious, the most 
potent, the most beloved, the most secure of princes, or whether he 
will pass his anxious days among suspicions and murmurs and sedi¬ 
tions and treasons ; whether he will suffer those who have prayed 
with him and for him, to bend under lust and cruelty, to be driven 
from their country, to expire in tortures, and to leave a progeny, 
not of Greeks in religion, name, or habitation, to fight in future wars 
against him, and to burn the remainder of the churches to which 
their mothers bore them as the last refuge. 

Let one voice more inform him then, the voice of England, that 
any prince in Europe would be abandoned by his subjects, military 
and civil, who should venture to draw the sword against him, while 
his is protecting Greece. 

If the appeal be ineffectual, let us believe that Providence will 
bring about by means of folly and perversity, what wisdom and 
rectitude were not permitted to accomplish. 

Trelawny. The world is shaken off its axis, and the highest 
nations are gasping for existence, crushed by the superincumbence 
of the lowest. If the sufferings of others are any alleviation to yours, 
turn toward them. Undoubtedly Greece hath suffered much, 
Odysseus ! but sufferings are never extreme while there remains a 
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consciousness of power to resist. Spain has lost it. Every man in 
Spain who has laid before his fellow-citizens the riper and richer 
fruits of education, every man who has made a sacrifice to the public 
good, is marked out for priestly and for royal vengeance. Fewer 
families in the same period were reduced to misery in France by the 
tyranny of Robespierre, than in Spain by the aggression of Louis. 
Restoring his relative to despotic power, he might at least have 
stipulated against his inordinate and wanton love of bloodshed, and 
have placed some barrier, some boundary, some imaginary line at 
least and visible horizon, to the insensate fury of his bigotry and 
revenge. It is known that upward of one hundred and seventy 
thousand persons have been imprisoned, driven from their houses, 
placed under the power of the police, or deprived of their occupa¬ 
tions and livelihood, since the departure of Ferdinand from Cadiz. 
So much of wretchedness hath never been occasioned by any one 
man within so short a time, to so many of the brave, the industrious, 
and the virtuous. The nineteenth century is now thrown back 
upon the sixteenth. 

Odysseus. By the help of England f 

Trelawny. Where there is the same oppression, there will be 
the same resistance : where there is the same cruelty, there will be 
exerted the same energy to extinguish it. 

Deplorable ! that Virtue must assume the attitude of Despair ; 
that bad actions must remove bad men; that Justice must use in 
her defence the weapon she hath wrested from the criminal. 

Odysseus. Shall Spain abjure her first friends ? her earliest 
defenders ? Never be it said of her: never may she lose our 
sympathies. 

Trelawny. But where art thou, Riego ! abandoning, to preserve 
the honour of thy country, the most beloved and tender of women, 
in the first hour of union. Upon what mountain-crag rests thy 
devoted head ? upon what parental breast can hers repose, O blessed 
avenger of insulted Freedom ? And thou, Quiroga ! where is the 
region of thy wanderings ? Must thou ponder and pore over the 
vestiges of gratitude in lands across the Atlantic ? Shall not 
Spaniards bear toward thee eternally the love and veneration that 
the rudest once of Columbian tribes bear still toward their father 
Vasco ? In the islet of Pascuaro rest his bones ; art thou among 
* Vasco de Quiroga, first bishop of Michuacan, was justly called so.—^W. S. L» 
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those who weep over them ? Envying his repose, art thou doubtful 
of participating his glory ? Such are the first names for childn a 
to gather up, the last for men to drop into oblivion. 

Despots ^ are now the revolutionists, and the learned and liberal 
are become more than ever their aversion and scorn. The present 
race of princes, throughout the continent of Europe, are tlie 
most ignorant and gross barbarians that have appeared contempn- 
raneously since the revival of letters. 

Odysseus. Nevertheless the autocrat of Russia, if he continin d 
to be master of the Ionian Islands, would from policy found a college 
in them, at which the youth of Greece should receive on easy terms 
the instruction necessary for the learned professions. At present 
they study chiefly at Pisa, and are under no obligation to any powtT 
that can protect them. The French are solicitous to draw them to 
Paris ; with what intentions we may easily conceive. Nearly all of 
them are favourable to France, and averse to England : a bias which 
might have been reversed. 

Trelawny. We fancy that everything is to be done by money 
and force ; and we use no other means. Much indeed may be 
effected by them: but the same means must continue in exercise, 
or the eflect ceases : while means less expensive are equally effica¬ 
cious and more durable. 

On my way hither I visited the Ionian University, projected, 
founded, and principally endowed, by the most public-spirited and 
the most literary of our nobility. He was unseconded by the 
ministry, and thwarted by the governor of the islands. His lodgings 
were less habitable than would be furnished to a journeyman tailor 
for eighteen pence a week, at the worst alehouse of any country town 
in England. I will venture to assert that every county-jail furnishes 
a fraudulent debtor with more convenient accommodation than the 
English ministry, in the prodigality of its grants, allowed to the 
Chancellor of the Ionian University. And this was not the treat¬ 
ment of a single year ; although a single one occupies no undefinable 
or scanty space in a life too far on its wane, a life of energy and oi 
study. At the same time enormous sums were voted for the barracks 

^ 1st ed. reads : “ Trelawny. Despots . . . revolutionists. The learned ... 
letters; patrons of jockeys, of fiddlers, of singers, of parasites, of pandars and 
partakers of their roguery, their frauds, their intemperance, and every other 
vice; even sharers of their lucre. Odysseus,*’ etc. 
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and government-house. So preferable are guards to friends! so 
greatly more important and necessary are soldiers than citizens, 
force than humanity, subjection than improvement 1 

Do not hope for any aid or intervention from the ministers of 
kings. They abandon you from the first moment they sit comfort¬ 
ably in their places. Chateaubriand, who wrote The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and chatters about freedom, no sooner was admitted to 
office, than he demanded the punishment of death on the publishers 
of sedition : by which term all ministers mean the exposure of their 
abuses or their incapacity. When people suffer most they complain 
loudest; and the same hand that has made them suffer most, will 
punish most severely their complaints. The clearer the truth is, 
the more partisans will it collect; and the more partisans it collects, 
the more dangerous must it be to the proprietors of power. Chateau¬ 
briand will never be seditious against any exercise of tyranny but 
that which excludes him from the participation of it; and although 
he may go far enough to get whipped, he will lift up one ear and 
scurry off when the bloodhound takes the turn of the beagle. He ^ 
throws into his Spirit of Christianity the spirits he secreted from 
the hall of the jacobins : they were too strong for the baptisers at 
Nantes and the regenerators at Lyons. 

Chateaubriand is called the most liberal of the French privy 
counciUors, and Canning of the English. Yet, when Chateaubriand 
was in power, we found the African slave-trade in full vigour under 
his protection, as we find the European under Canning'*s. Who 
would have believed that England should permit the Egyptians to 
carry on the slave-trade against Greece, and should remonstrate 
with Portugal and France for carrying on theirs against Guinea ! 
There is no earnestness, no sincerity, no truth whatever, in this 
remonstrance.® We know that our minister must tickle all the 
humours of his master; and that none was ever readier to do it, 
with every joint of every finger. If any proof were wanting of the 
man's duplicity, after his conduct toward Lord Castlereagh, and 
indeed toward everyone with whom he ever acted, we might adduce 
his countenance of that A'Court who betrayed the Neapolitans, by 

^ 1st ed. reads: It is to be hoped he may throw into.” 

^ 1st ed. reads: ” remonstrance; or the King of England is less willing 
to see the Greeks recover their freedom than the blacks read Moses. For we 
know/* etc. 
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furthering a secret correspondence between the king and his son, 
and who was the main instrument in undermining the Spanis)i 
constitution. Wherever he is sent or maintained, it is for some sucli 
purpose as at Madrid and Naples. Be assured that, if the English 
government should pretend to espouse your cause, it will be onl> 
to relax your efforts, to unman your navy, and to deliver you up to 
worse servitude than the past. 

Odysseus.^ Your minister did revive our hopes by his speeches. 

Trelawny. He ^ would be an imitator of Chateaubriand ; but 
he has not a tithe of the Frenchman’s abilities, as a writer or a poli¬ 
tician. The English nation was never so abased in the eyes ol* 
Europe, as when this adventurer, for the sake of support from abroad, 
sat down quietly and silently at his post, and saw the French army 
pass the Pyrenees. The French were not recently vanquished, were 
not bound hand and foot in their metropolis, when England in the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth made war against them to break a 
family alliance.® After a war undertaken not for power but prin¬ 
ciples, so we are told it was, no sooner are the Spaniards become an 
independent and free people, than the envoy of the King of England 
aids the King of Spain to break his oath with them ; and they look 
down together from the royal palace, with equal complacency, on 
the murder and banishment of how much better men. With Bona¬ 
parte, when every government and every chance was against us, we 
contended year after year, that the power of the French might not 
prevail in Spain. Yet the laws and institutions they introduced were 
calculated to reform and civilise a generous and aspiring, but a 
degraded and ferocious people. We destroy the usurpation of 
Napoleon; we restore a Bourbon; we promise a free constitution. 
Ever 3 rthing is in our power : what is it we do ? We allow a beaten 
enemy to supplant us : we allow a Bourbon to exer^ an authority 
which a Bonaparte did not arrogate or attempt. We give up 
Spain to France : we give up those who had fought bravely at our 
sides, to imprisonment and exile, to tortures and death ! We 

^ From “ Odysseus ** to “ Trelawny ” added in 2nd ed. 

* 1st ed. reads : “ Canning would.” 

® Ist ed. reads: ” alliance, which, if carried into execution, could only eventu¬ 
ally and partially and never militarily give them possessipn of Spain. After a 
war ... of how much better, how much braver men. With Bonaparte . . . 
introduced, were excellent, and the King was liberal, affable, sensible, and humane. 
We destroy,” etc. 
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permit our commerce to be excluded, our merchants to be pillaged^ 
our capitalists to be defrauded, and our allies, or rather our ally, for 
we have only one left in the universe, to be invaded by the arms of 
Spain, under the eyes and under the flag of France. Are the 
Bourbons then a preferable race to the Bonapartes, that we should 
be so tolerant, so long-suffering, so supine ? Are they more honour¬ 
able, more just, more wise, more conciliatory ? They reign : we 
have strapped and cross-barred them in their thrones, and must not 
ask questions about them : let us ask then a few about the dynasty 
that is passed. Were the Bonapartes the most slothful, were the 
Bonapartes the most bigoted, were the Bonapartes the most unprin¬ 
cipled, the most ungrateful of mankind ? Were they persecutors, 
were they perjurers, were they parricidal ? 

Odysseus. Do not wait for an answer from me. I wish we had 
them again at the head of nations, with less power and more experi¬ 
ence. Kings, taught to walk by priests and to ride by plunderers, 
will wantonly lay waste all the cultivation that lies before them : 
and since there are no others, we will try to keep them out of Greece, 
where a robber the more or the less is no grave matter. And indeed 
there is a likelihood of above one the more and above one the worse 
where this fur is hung out to cover them. 

We have heard occasionally fine things read to us from news¬ 
papers about the person thou hast been describing. 

Trelawny. Part of our money goes to pay the people who mis¬ 
lead us, and another part to pay those who enable them to do it, 
by newspapers, reviews, and magazines. 

Odysseus. Has the sun hurt thy head, Trelawny ? 

Trelawny. Not at all: why do you ask me ? 

Odysseus. I feared it. Thou saidst, by newspapers, reviews, 
and magazines.^*’ What, in the name of God, have military evolu¬ 
tions and stores in common with political writers ? Why dost thou 
laugh, my son ? 

Trelawny. We never should laugh at a mistake ; and yet it is 
almost the only thing we do laugh at. Faith! the reviews and 
magazines I was speaking of, have nearly as little to do with literature 
as with war. They are printed sheets, pretending to give an account 
of new publications : the writers of them are paid to traduce the 
character and vilify the productions of those who think differently 
from their employers. They are likewise the eulogists of the ministry 
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or the opposition, and are among us what the Albanians are among 
you ; faithful and trusty while you pay them well, but ready at any 
hour to go over to your enemy, and to be as trusty and faithful to 
him, if he will pay them better. 

Odysseus. Ho ! these I find are the public criers who extol your 
minister for his liberality and wisdom. What can we Greeks expect 
from him ! promises, delays, deception, destitution ! 

Trelawny. Let those uphold the cabinet conspirator who have* 
places or promises or expectations; but let them obtain no more 
credit for their rectitude, than when they swear to you they believt' 
he expended fourteen thousand pounds ^ at Lisbon, for three months' 
board and lodging. 

Odysseus. I do not understand how this can be. 

Trelawny. Nor does any man. However, the House of 
Commons, at that time composed in great part of stockjobbers, 
contractors, commissioners, together with some six-fingered patriots, 
who have since robbed the poor Greeks through their rags, instituted 
no inquiry into the impudent and incredible declaration, that, 
although he had received fourteen thousand pounds of the public 
money, he had spent somewhat of his own beside. The wonder is, 
nobody had the spirit to propose that so disinterested a patriot 
should at least be indemnified by the nation, for the few remaining 
thousands he had generously disbursed in her service. He accepted 
the office from Castlereagh, whom he had attempted by clandestine 
means to prove unworthy of the king’s confidence, and Castlereagh 
was rejoiced to cover him with contempt by acceding to his 
solicitation.^ 

Odysseus. I care little what your public men are doing one 
against another : but it concerns me nearly if they quail at Russia. 

Trelawny. If they apprehend any danger from her, they should 
connive at the accumulation of her territory. She is weakened by 
every people she enslaves, because the extremities are weightier than 

^ The reference is to Canning’s appointment, in 1816, at a salary of £14,000, 
as Minister Extraordinary at Lisbon, where he was to receive the King of Portugal 
on that exile’s return. The King declined to return ; the Minister’s office was 
a sinecure ; and bitter criticism, in which Landor joined (see the Conversation of 
Demosthenes and Eubulides), was directed against the waste of British money. 

* 1st ed. reads : “ solicitation. In allowing him the money, he had another 
object; the sudden creation of his own immense fortune was suffered to be 
involved in the same obscurity and silence. Odysseus. You ministers fear Russia. 
Trelawny. Then they should connive,” etc. 
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the centre. Europe, far from being threatened by her with future 
irruption of barbarians, is preserved from it. She will civilise her 
tribes ; she can not amalgamate nor unite them. Were she mistress 
of Turkey, she would soon lose Poland : and the Turks, being a 
nobler and more dignified race than the Muscovites, would, under 
Muscovite discipline, expel them. 

Tersitza. O those horrid creatures ! what makes them noble ? 
what makes them dignified ? 

Odysseus. Tersitza ! we see few, excepting soldiers and robbers 
and (what are worse than the one, and no better than the other) 
merchants. I have lived among those who, although not the most 
virtuous of the Turks, are much superior in gravity and decorousness 
of deportment to the principal men in Russia or Austria, in Italy or 
France. Wary and unconfiding, they behave toward all with the 
winning courtesy of pliant grandeur. Never does a word escape 
them within the possibility of oflTending. To those who by their 
services have merited their favour, they are the most grateful and 
the most generous of mankind. These are their virtues. We 
already know too well their vices; of which in our eyes the most 
grievous and intolerable is the desire of holding us in subjection. 
So long as this is unquenched in them, we are their enemies ; but 
if justice or exhaustion should subdue it, rather would I confide in 
them as allies and friends than in any other nation under heaven. 

Trelawny. Let us try whether we can not bring about, by force 
of arms, this desirable consummation. 

I have little respect for the autocrat of Russia; little regard 
or commiseration for his hordes of slaves; and I confess that I regret 
none of his conquests, excepting Finland. The others are happier 
thap they were before, and will render more service to freedom and 
humanity than they could have done without a temporary subjuga¬ 
tion. If Alexander does not succour you, there are two reasons : 
first, the secret-service money given by England, France, and Austria 
to his mistresses and confidants; secondly, what naturally flows 
from it, the allurements of pleasure that have lately been thrown 
into his way by them, in order to counteract the impressions of 
policy, to stifle the voice of conscience, to efface the last vestige of 
honour, and to deaden any fibre in his breast that may respond to 
the throbbings of his country. 

Odysseus. If, as thou seemedst to say, the empire of the Czars 
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being ahready incompact and vast, a little more added to th<‘ 
extremity of this enormous lever would render it so cumbrous that 
no human art could support it, policy would not urge the autocrat 
to extend his dominions any farther. 

Trelawny. It surely is a rational and just desire, and coun¬ 
tenanced by the soundest policy, to annex whatever is within th«‘ 
Greek communion, with the sole exception of the land of Greece, 
which is too far off, and would be too restless, too vulnerable, ami 
greatly more serviceable and much less invidious as an ally. Nothing 
can exceed the levity and impudence of French politicians, who 
reprehend and condemn this imaginary project, while their court 
interferes in behalf of the Catholic Greeks, and presumes even to 
threaten the majority of the nation, if these are compelled to perform 
the duties of citizens. While they were compelled by Turkey to 
perform the offices of slaves, no threat was heard, no complaint. 
Russia, having a right by treaty to interfere in behalf of her com¬ 
munion, exhibits more discretion and moderation. She appears to 
have read in the astrological section of her almanack, compiled in 
London and revised in Paris, that conquest will ruin her, and she 
shrinks back in vacancy with her sword unsheathed. 

Odysseus. Luxury is more likely to enfeeble her ; for, barbarous 
as she is, she is no less dissolute. 

Trelawny. I believe it was never contradicted nor doubted, that 
every great empire has decayed through luxury : this theory I 
suspect to be unfounded. Luxury, if confined to few, can do little 
mischief to the people at large, particularly where the population 
lies scattered ; if general, there can be no better proof of the state’s 
flourishing condition ; no surer exposition of its tutelary laws. It 
is only when great interests clash, only when great properties are 
torn away and insulated from the mass, only when one portion of 
the citizens has something to compensate it for the loss of country, 
and the other can sustain no loss whatever, that nations are enslaved 
and ruined. 

We must regulate the index of luxury by the places we are in, 
and calculate its effects by what it acts on. The Babylonians, the 
Persians, the Macedonians, the Tartars, were ruined by their con¬ 
quests. Rome was not subdued on the trichlinia of Apicius or 
Petronius. Her citizens fell away and yielded to the enemy, 
when no common bond of interest held them together ; when they 
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possessed large estates in the provinces, and their money was put out 
to interest in them. By degrees the chief property of the Roman 
senators and gentlemen lay out of Italy ; which country therefore 
was deserted by the Genius of Agriculture. Innumerable slaves 
were employed about their villas and gardens, while their tables were 
supplied from Syria, Pamphylia, Egypt, and Numidia. They were 
never so respectable, never so formidable, as when they spent many 
months of the year on their patrimonial estates; small ones, and 
thence near enough one to another both for conviviality and for 
checks. 

A man is not the weaker in mind or body for eating a turbot in 
preference to a roach, or a peacock in preference to a raven : in 
his social state he is the weaker, and deplorably indeed, when his 
interests and affections lie beyond his country, which soon pines 
away at his indifference. 

Odysseus. Now, Trelawny, turn thy attention a little to thyself.^ 

Thou earnest hither with an ardent and intense desire of doing 
good : activity is requisite to thee. While the goats are being 
milked, and such other refreshments are preparing for us as the place 
affords, let me again exhort thee to consider well, I do not say the 
danger of remaining with me (for that would only fix thee), but the 
probability of long inaction. I know my enemies ; I am aware of 
their machinations : I shall defeat them in my own manner, at my 
own season. 

Trelawny. He by whose courage and conduct more Turks have 
fallen than by any other chieftain’s, may defy them still. Dismiss 
me, Odysseus, when I am found unworthy of fighting at your side, or 
unable to execute the most arduous of your commands. 

Odysseus. Of ability and of zeal thou hast given me many proofs. 
The memory of thy courage and of thy friendship lies deep within my 
heart; but without witnesses, without reward : for those who have 
fought with me may die with me before another year; and England, 
in the prodigality of her honours, hath none in reserve for the 
champions of Greece. 

Beside—^I am slow to mention it in thy presence—^English ofiSlcers 
are accustomed to some conveniences. 

Trelawny. I am no longer one of them. Lieutenants and 

^ Ist ed. reads: ** thyself. The place begins to render thee melancholic* 
Thou,” etc. 
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ensigns all expect to find here, on the morning of their arrival, a 
new colonel’s uniform hanging over the back of the sofa, with a pair 
of shining boots on the carpet in the centre of it, reflecting their 
equally smooth countenances. 

Odysseus. We have nothing of this : we have only reeds and 
rushes; for they grow in moist places, where the enemy can not 
burn them : and when we lay down our bodies in the field, we press 
a couch strown over with such spoils as they perhaps would not go 
into battle for, but the best in my opinion that anyone can win- 
sound sleep from sound consciences, and, more refreshing than 
soundest sleep, dreams of victory from hard fighting. 

Do not fancy me ungrateful or invidious : it is true, I expected 
more from the reputation of England for public spirit and enlightened 
counsels. 

Trelawny. We were dealers and chapmen when we were at the 
best: we are now gamblers and sharpers : purse-bearers to Ali- 
Pasha, purveyors to Ibrahim-Bey, slave-importers and pandars to 
Turk, Algerine, and Egyptian. Even those who press forward to 
offer you their gold, filch from you while they offer it; and you will 
find among these liberal men more roguery and robbery than among 
the vilest slaves of the harem. The spirit of speculation possesses 
them ; of all spirits the most unclean, and the last to be exorcised. 

Odysseus. When I hear an Englishman speak thus of his country, 
I am only the more inclined to believe in his ardent love for her. 
He remembers what she has been, he feels what she ought to be, he 
anticipates what she may be, and he misrepresents what she is. 
Such is the effect of passion, which has been the purest and tenderest, 
on torn and ulcerated hearts : indifference is free from it. Be thou, 
O Trelawny ! what the insensible can be without an effort, the 
generous on some occasions not—be just.^ 

Tersitza. Do I disturb you grave men by coming back so soon 
to you ? Brother, I know you choose milk : drink this while it is 
warm and froths. It hums and buzzes as if there were flies upon it; 
but there are none in the cavern ; so you may take a large draught 
freely. 

^ 1st ed. reads : ** just. A Byron has risen from the couch of voluptuousness, 
and from the stronger fascinations of poetry, to bring us succour. A Blacquiere 
has shown us our duties and led many to theirs in our behalf. Trelawny. For 
which the one lost in part the admiration he had acquired, and the other will 
forfeit the promotion he has merited. Tersitza.” etc. 
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You, being an Englishman, will prefer wine : here is some, very 
sweet. 

Trelawny. If Tersitza has proved it. 

Tersitza. I have indeed : I would not have given it to you if I 
had not tasted it: we are never quite safe from our enemies. 

Odysseus. My dear Tersitza! it was not very polite in you to 
oflPer me the milk before you had presented the wine to our guest. 

Tersitza {aside to Odysseus). Alas ! I know it. I can not be 
polite to him, though I wish it above all things, and think of nothing 
but of my failure in it. What an effect has a stranger in making 
one rude and unseemly ! You never told me I was so before. 

Odysseus. I never remarked it but in this one instance. 

Tersitza. Oh ! how badly do you see, my brother ! or how kind 
you are ! 

Odysseus. Come along with me, child ! 

Trelawny! I return to thee when I find that the women have 
taken their proper places of rest, and want nothing. 

Tersitza. Brother! 

Odysseus. What wouldst thou have ? 

Tersitza. I would ask something. 

Odysseus. Be discreet, Tersitza! Discreet! thou art always. 
Speak at once : I grant it. 

Tersitza. Grant what ? 

Odysseus, What you would ask. 

Tersitza. Do you really now command that noble youth ? 

Odysseus. Is that all ? 

Tersitza. Tell me, tell me ! Do tell me ! 

Odysseus. Yes, my love ! He has declared his resolution to obey 
my orders. 

Tersitza. Oh ! do command him then never more to ride 
between me and the edge of a precipice—so terribly high, a brook 
seems only a long vine-tendril from it, and a fountain a glossy leaf: 
where the path is not level enough for any but the flattest stones to 
lie upon it (rounder would roll off), nor broad enough for the surest- 
footed beast to walk safely, though quite alone. 

Odysseus. Thoughtless young man ! why did he ride there ? 

Tersitza. I asked him myself the same question: he said he 
rode there to admire the magnificence of the view. 

Surely to look down on the peaks of rocks and the summits of 
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pines, is not so pleasant as to lie back and see them one abo\e 
another, from a tufted knoll of solid serpolet, where the lavender 
round about it does not prick our legs, because the roe has laiu 
down and slept on it and broken its brittle stalks. 

TeU him this : remind him the very first time you ride or walk 
together : and before you have gone far. He is seven years older 
than I am, or six at the least, and is not half so considerate ami 
wise in many things. 

Odysseus. I will speak to him now- 

Tersitza. Aside then—for he would be angry if he thought I 
said anything about him. 

Odysseus. I will call him then aside. 

Tersitza. Let me go quite away first. 

Odysseus. Trelawny ! my presence is requisite on the eastern 
coast. The Pasha of Negropont has threatened that, unless I lay 
down iny arms, he will bring such a force against me as shall crush 
me instantly. 

Trelawny. Threats are useful only to the threatened ; the wise 
man has no will for them, and the strong man no occasion. 

Odysseus. Rightly spoken. Our enemy is only our sentinel 
when he challenges as the pasha does. I depart this night. 

To thy science I commit the fortification of the cavern, to thy 
courage its defence. Whatever else is dear to me in the world I 
entrust to thee with the same confidence. Not last in the precious 
charge is thy own good name. 

Andritzo, the father of Odysseus, was the chief of a village called Maieno, in 
Roumely, on the channel of Talanda. His property consisted of sheep and 
goats, and he led a wandering life, on the plains in winter, on the mountains in 
summer, principally those of Ftson and Parnassus. When he was about twenty 
years of age, a party of Turks having insulted the females of his family, a fray 
ensued: he drove them from his house with slaughter, set it on fire, and took 
refuge in the mountains. From that moment he became an outlaw, and joined 
a body of Klepts, then on Parnassus. He was distinguished for sagacity, 
courage, strexigth, and activity: qualities which his son Odysseus inherited 
without diminution. Tradition and Kleptic songs have preserved many extra¬ 
ordinary tales of his prowess. Certain it is, he soon became chieftain of ail the 
Klepts in Roumely, and raised a regular tribute, on the whole territory that 
extends firom the gates of Athens to those of Yannina. 

The power of the most ancient sovran families had a similar beginning. 

His troops amounted to two thousand, scattered in small parties, and 
occupying a chain of well-fortified posts. For fifteen or sixteen years he repelled 
VOL. VIII.—Q 241 
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all attempta to subdue him ; and after Ali Pasha had in vain tried every stratagem 
for his destruction, he entered into treaty with him, ceding to him the govern¬ 
ment of Livadia, together with a part of Roumely. But his hatred of the Turks 
was too profound to be erased : security, power, dominion, vanished before it: 
and on the declaration of war by Russia, he and his friend Lambro joined their 
forces with the Russian, who conferred on Andritzo the rank of general, and that 
of admiral on Lambro. The admiral had the means of escaping to Russia, when 
the empress lost sight of power and glory in the lowest sensualities; and the 
general, after many difficulties and dangers, reached Santa Maura, then in 
possession of the Venetians, who, after pledging him their protection, gave him 
up to the Turk. The Russian court, with its usual indifference to human suffering, 
its usual insensibility to honour, national and personal, and its usual neglect of 
services no longer necessary to the accomplishment of its projects, forbore to 
interfere; and this brave man, who had resigned a principality in the hopes of 
delivering his country, died a slave in the bagnio at Constantinople. His son 
however has lived to see the most infamous of men, the Venetian senate, reduced 
to the same condition. May they never emerge from it! neither they nor their 
descendants! 

Andritzo left a beautiful widow, then only fifteen years of age, with an only 
son, Odysseus, bom at Previsa. Ali Pasha did not visit the offences of the 
father on his family. On the contrary, he took them instantly under his pro¬ 
tection ; and when Odysseus was twelve years old, made him his pipe-bearer, 
an office of trust, confidence, and distinction. He rose rapidly in preferment, by 
bis fidelity and courage, by his skill and enterprise; and at eighteen, Ali con¬ 
ferred on him the government which his father had holden, and which he himself 
retained till his death, excepting the short interval between the fall of Ali and the 
Greek revolution. Odysseus never deserted in any extremity his early friend 
and patron, nor relaxed in his efforts to extricate him from the perils of his situa¬ 
tion, but boldly broke through the blockade, and entered the fortress in person, 
with provisions and reinforcements. On its capitulation, he retired to Ithaca. 
Here a deputation was sent to him, hailing him as the descrendant of their ancient 
king, and proposing to him in their enthusiasm the means of recovering his in¬ 
heritance. Early intimation was given him, in this island, of the meditated 
insurrection of ^e Greeks. He landed in the gulf of Corinth, and, hastening 
to the mountains of Parnassus, raised the largest force that appeared in one body 
on any part of Greece, amounting to five thousand men, most of whom had fought 
under him for Ali Pasha. To quiet their consciences for acting against 
Mahometans, they were encouraged in the belief that he came to avenge the 
death of their old master; which, among the Roumeliots and Albanians, is 
considered a sacred duty. These, the first raised and the best disciplined troops 
in Greece, were slain for the most-part in the several hard and unequal battles 
of the first two campaigns; and it had become expedient to prepare some certain 
place of refuge for those who were remaining. Odysseus then fortified the great 
cavern in Parnassus. To this place he removed his wife Helena, his mother 
Acrive, his sister Tersitza, and her little brother, committing to the courage and 
honour of IVelaymy this sacred charge. Those who dreaded the establishment 
of a firm and orderly government, poured gold into the hands of Gouras. This 
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leader had been pipe-bearer ten years to Odysseus, had been entrusted by him 
with the government of Athens, had been saved by him from the dcath-warrajit 
of Ali; and now he hired ruflians and traitors to strangle him in his sleep. 
Odysseus perished in the Acropolis. One Whitcombe, an Englishman, aimt4 
likewise at the life of Trelawny, and wounded him with a pistol from behind. 
After two months of excruciating pain, his wounds growing daily worse, he left 
the cavern, appointing a Hungarian, by name Camerone, to the chief command. 
Second to him was a Turk : so that, if he were removed by assassination, the criiM 3 
would be fruitless to the perpetrator. After seven months Camerone WiH 
murdered; and the Turk, as was intended, admitted into the fortress his own 
countrymen, rather than the perfidious Gouras, who had already seized on the 
government of his benefactor. 

Odysseus left one son, named Leonidas, bom in Parnassus a short time before 
his father*8 death. 

By those who knew and lived with this chieftain, he is represented as a man 
incomparably good in all the relations of social and private life. He was ardent, 
and yet patient: he was confident in himself, yet modest toward everyone; 
venturing on such enterprises as seemed impossible to accomplish, and accom¬ 
plishing them before the wonder at the undertaking had subsided. Appearing 
in different parts of Greece at nearly the same instant, and spreading the report 
by his emissaries that he was threatening the positions he perhaps had left 
behind them, his intentions and movements were unknown and unsuspected. 
Hence with five thousand men he slew twenty thousand of the enemy, and 
allowed them no leisure to fortify cities or throw up entrenchments. 

Enthusiastic and devoted in friendship, he thought other men sincere as 
himself, if they ever had sworn it, ignorant that these alone are dangerous. He 
had indeed some reason to expect, that ten years of kindness and of confidence, 
ten years laden with benefits, that rank, dignity, power, wealth, conferred by 
him on Gouras, would have ensured his fidelity to the last. Ali Tebele, the most 
vigilant, acute, intuitive, intelligent, among the political men of our ago (excepting 
the Ali of Egypt), warned him in vain against this villain, after he had pleaded 
for his life and had obtained his suit. ** The day will come^ Odysseus ! when thou 
wilt wish thy plea had been rejected. Insensible as he is to kindness and impatient 
ofben^tSy how will he bear to owe his life to thee 1 Never trust him after this,** 

By the machinations of Gouras fell the greatest captain of his country, at a 
time when Eub»a was listening to his counsels, and about to rise from her sub¬ 
jection. The blow by which he fell paralysed the arm of Freedom, and struck 
off the head from the body of Greece, leaving only a few places in the Peloponnese, 
inhabited by a people of untried courage and doubtful faith.—W. S. L. 
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{Ima^. Convers^t v., 1829 ; Wks.j i., 1846; Wks,, vi., 1876.) 

Kaido. Photo ! we meet in sorrow. 

Zavellas. In sorrow, my beloved sister, have we often parted ; 
for often have we lamented the death of those who followed us, and 
who believed on the word we gave them that the God of battles would 
protect the just: but never until now did either hear from the other 
the language of despondency. Tell me, Kaido, what is there that 
hangs about thy heart so heavily, and will not fall from it between 
us two ? 

Kaido. When I remember how much you have suffered, O my 
brother! first from a’ perfidious enemy, and latterly from an un¬ 
grateful country- 

Zavellas. Cease, my sister ! One of these things alone should 
be remembered. 

Kaido. Let me return then home. I see, what indeed I saw as 
clearly ere I came, your righteous indignation. Had only the archons 
entreated me to undertake the mission, I should have doubted more 
and hesitated longer. 

Zavellas. Who then sent thee on a way so beset with dangers ? 

Kaido. Mosko, the tender wife, the timid mother; she whose 
generous fears w ould never let her leave your side in battle, nor now 
unclasp the son so late recovered. She tells you again through me, 
to return to Ali Bey ; to pass the prison of the many who have fought 
around you; and to ask admittance at the door wherein your 
youngest child was kept three whole years away from you. 

Zavellas. For what ? 

Kaido. Well may you inquire it. The house of our fathers is 
sunk in ashes. On my road hither I stept over the remnants of the 
beams, and among the rude stone images, their supporters, blacked 
but incorruptible. No man hath ventured to appropriate or remove 

^ See the Conversation of Odysseus and Trelawny, to which some material 
from this Conversation was eventually trannerred. 
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them : there they lie, as they lay the sad morning when your hand 
set fire to the roof. 

O Suli! O my country ! never should my tears have fallen 
upon this calamity: a worse now threatens thee: the powerful, the 
magnanimous, abandon and betray thee. 

Zavellas. a worse indeed ! 

Kaido. Nay, a worse yet. 

Zavellas. There can not be. 

Kaido. There is. 

Zavellas. Threatening us ? 

Kaido. Befalling us. Gold hath entered our walls. 

Zavellas. Then it entered through other apertures than tht? 
mansion of Zavellas. 

Kaido. Some comfort in our adversity ! 

Zavellas. A great and lasting one. 

Kaido. Though it has brought with it fatal counsels. 

Zavellas. Fatal they are indeed to those who forfeit the esteem, 
and grievous to those who lose the fellowship, of the Botzari. Noti 
and Kitzo, who follow the steps of Markos, how grand are they ! 
Usually it happens in men as in plants, my Kaido : where one 
blossom is remarkable for its fulness and its beauty, those beside it 
are hollow or small. Two great brothers were too much even for 
fable, when fable went down lower than the Gods. Here are two ; 
of whom either may contend with the heroes of antiquity, such as 
our country alone hath given birth to. Belief that the high capa¬ 
cious soul of these brethren will watch and sustain me from a 
distance, is dearer to me than to link my hand in theirs. But who 
is he that should dare to hope it ? Who shall stand with them next 
to Liberty, next to Greece ? 

Kaido. If only the thought of such as these dwelt with us, we 
might bear intense evil patiently. 

Zavellas. Sad indeed is it to consider how much of mischief 
can a few bad men accomplish; how little of good can many 
better. 

Now tell me, Kaido, what hast thou heard disquieting ? 

Kaido. Heard I not, O Photo ! the speech of the archons ? Did 
they not conjure you, in the name of our country, to leave it! to 
accept the conditions of Ali Tebelen ! to rely on his faith ! the 
faith of a traitor ! a murderer ! an empoisoner ! 
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Zavellas. Thou hast remarked something since ; for that only 
raised thy scorn, and thou wast silent. 

Kaido. Saw I not, amid the conflict of my woe and of my exulta¬ 
tion, saw I not (and shall I forget it ?) Photo Zavellas throw his arms 
around the necks of those elders, entreating them never more to 
think of him but in their orisons, never more to trust the enemy 
after this peace-offering ! 

Zavellas. If I, undistinguished as I am and destitute of experi¬ 
ence, could lay a charge so weighty on such authoritative men, how 
much greater right have they to demand from me the execution of 
their designs ? 

Kaido. Brother! what I undertook to do, I have done; nor 
dare I attempt to dissuade you. I came not, O Photo ! to remind 
you that you are banished by them who received at your hand their 
deliverance and existence ; that your children through them have 
no father^’s roof to shelter, no father’s eye to watch over them. This 
however I will announce to you—for the blood of our parents cries 
out on me to say it—and do not reprove me. Photo, though it 
should shake your purpose : if I am guilty of duplicity your danger 
makes me so. 

Zavellas. Thou faulterest: faulter still. Thou tremblest: and 
I do not bid thee not to tremble. Peace ! silence ! tell me nothing. 
What canst thou teach me of Ali Tebelen which the least suspicious 
might not suspect ? Sister ! it is not this embrace that ought to 
assure thee I neither am stern toward thee nor insensible of thy love ; 
my determination itself, which thou wouldst remove, should prove 
it; for on that rests the glory of our father’s house. Couldst thou 
endure to find the voices in the street drop lower at thy approach ; 
mirth become gloom; and hearty laughter hollow brittleness, 
cracked in the middle at one freezing glance ? And what sounds, 
thinkest thou, will avenge this silence ? I will tell thee ; they are 
these. The courage of Photo was a traitor’s; his humility a 
slave’s.” 

The very thought, in my horror, makes me hug to me virtues 
which perhaps belong not to me. O ! thou hast done wrong 
already: thou hast made me prize myself! Leave me my true 
worth; leave me my own : let me be and be known to be what 
I am! 

Kaido. Forgive me ! forgive me ! do not trust Ali Tebelen. 
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Zavellas. He hath sworn such perfect esteem for me, and hath 
declared his resolution to celebrate the treaty with such solemnity, 
that either the dagger or poison (I foresee) will ratify it. Neverthe 
less there are those in Suli, who are persuaded that the embassy 
with which they would entrust me, may prolong, if not establish, 
their freedom. I indeed think differently : but where is now m\ 
vote ? What right hath an exiled man to offer his opinion on th#' 
public weal ? 

Kaido. Pardon me, O my countrymen and my countrywomen ! it 
I am less faithful in the charge ye have confided to me ! I departe<l 
with no such intent. My brother stands before me, safe, healthy, 
free; can I suffer him to go and never more to see him, knowing 
that I never shall, and that a word of mine may preserve him to 
us all! 

Zavellas. Speak not that word, O Kaido, if reproach must 
follow it: if, when it hath fallen from thy lips, it must stand for 
ever between thee and honour. Life we shall have again : a God 
hath promised it: beatitude we may or we may not: fidelity to our 
fathers, our children, our country, is the grain that holds the germ 
of it. Let us never be numbered with those who barter it, or who 
believe that Heaven hath imparted to man a sounder sustenance. 

Kaido. Ali Tebelen (you know it not, I know it to a certainty) 
hath sworn your death. Now go, if any reason upon earth impels 
you ; if any duty calls where none can be available, where none can 
be performed ; go, if you shall benefit your country by giving up to 
chains and tortures the bravest of her defenders. 

Zavellas. This only course lies before me. 

Kaido. Abandon your ruinous and untenable fortress,* while 
the way is open and the toils unspread. Provisions must soon fail 
you, and egress be intercepted. Fight among the hospitable and 
unconquerable of Parga. Their numbers are diminished year after 
year ; but the courage of every man among them who hath fallen, 
seems to have been portioned out by some guardian angel on the 
thirsting hearts of the rest. Venice casts a look of compassion on 
them ; and the Seven Isles continually send them succour. Never 
can that day be dreaded, under no sign in the heavens is it marked 
by destiny, when so valiant and virtuous a race shall be abandoned. 
Humbled as are the fortunes of her Protectress, the memory of her 
^ Santa Veneranda, a fortified monastery,—W. S. L. 
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past exploits, of her power and of her dignity, keeps her upright. 
Will she aid in crushing the desolate ? will she sell the bruised slave 
at her own doors ? 

Zavellas. No nation, O Kaido, is capable of this turpitude: 
none would wish it: none, wishing it, could accomplish it. Rather 
than be delivered over to the infidel, the Pargans would dig up again 
the bones of their forefathers, carry them in their bosoms, and 
plunge with them from the summit of the rocks into the sea. 

I too have a country : if I cannot save her, I may at least obey 
her. The injury I have received (but indeed it should never be 
called so) only raises my heart the higher. Thanks to them who have 
given me a power, a victory, I could not have gained without them. 
Promise them my duty. 

Kaido. From these arms, then, God receive thee into His ! 

Zavellas. Courage ! courage ! weak lingering Kaido !—pray to 
Him for the soul of Zavellas—for the safety of better men. 
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(Heath's Bk. of Beauty, 1837 ; Ahlett's Lit. Hours, 1837 ; Wks,, ii., 1846; 

Wks., vi., 1876.) 

Walker. Hattaji! you may rest assured that the operation is 
not dangerous to the boys, and that it will preserve them in futur«‘ 
from the most loathsome and devastating of maladies.^ 

Hattaji. I do not fear that it will impair the strength of the 
children, or remove an evil by a worse : but will it not, like the 
other, leave marks, and spoil the features ? 

Gonda. Spoil what features, father ? Are we not boys ? 

Dewah. Gonda ! be still! 

Walker. How is this ? what do they mean, Hattaji ? why do 
you look so discomposed ? 

Hattaji. Ah, children ! you now discover your sex. Dissimula¬ 
tion with you will soon grow easier, with me never. Praise be to 
God ! I am a robber, not a merchant: falsehood is my abhorrence. 

Thou knowest the custom of our Jerijah tribe. Every female 
our wives bring forth is, in less time and with less trouble, removed 
from the sunshine that falls upon the threshold of life. A drop of 
poppy “juice restores it to the stillness it has just quitted ; or the 
parent lays on the lip an unrelenting finger, saying, O pretty rose¬ 
bud, thou must breathe no fragrance ! I must never irrigate, I must 
never wear thee ! ” 

* Among the Jerijahs, a tribe in Guzerat, it was customary for mothers to 

kill every female infant, and the race was perpetuated by women from Sada^ 
Hattaji had saved two daughters, Gonda and Dewah, dressed like boys, aiyj 
brought to Colonel Walker’s camp to be vaccinated. Walker abolished t»^ 
infanticide; yet we hear of no equestrian statue or monument of any kiA|l 
erected to him in England or India.—^W. S. L. \ 

* Ist ed. reads; “ maladies. The worship of the cow and that yenerationV^ 
in which it is held throughout the whole of Hindustan must have originated in 
this benefit. If they have all forgotten the remedy, the reason is that the 
exterminating pest, after millions were carried off, did not fetum again for very 
many centuries, so that its application for sixty or seventy generations has been 
unnecessa^. Hattaji,” etc. 
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Walker. We know this horrid custom. Thou hast then broken 
through it ? Eternal glory to thee, Hattaji! The peace of God, 
that dwells in every many’s breast while he will let it dwell there, be 
with thee now and evermore ! 

Hattaji. Children ! you must keep this secret better than your 
own. He wishes me the peace of God. I should have grieved were 
he condemned to many penances for it. The Portuguese call it 
heresy to hope anything from God for men of another creed. Will 
not thy priests, like theirs, force thee to swallow some ass-loads of 
salt for it ? When I was last in Goa, I saw several of them in girls’ 
frocks, and with little wet rods in their hands, put a quantity of it 
into the mouth of a Malay, as we do into the mouths of carp and 
eels, to purify them before we eat them ; and with the same effect. 
Incredible what a quantity of heresies of all colours it brought up. 
He would have performed his ablutions after this function; and 
never did they appear more necessary; but the priests buffeted him 
well, and dragged him away, lest, as they said, he should relapse 
into idolatry. You Englishmen do not entertain half so much, 
abhorrence of idolatry, as the French and Portuguese do : for I 
have seen many of you wash your hands and faces, without fear and 
without shame; and it is reported that your women are still less 
scrupulous. 

You can pardon me the preservation of my girls. So careful are 
you yourselves in the concealment of your daughters, that I have 
heard of several sent over to India, to keep them away from the sofa 
of Rajahs, and the finger of mothers : even the Portuguese take due 
precautions. None perhaps of their little ones born across the 
ocean are considered worth the expenditure of so long a voyage, 
like yours ; but those who are born in Goa, are seldom left to the 
mercy of a parent. The young creatures are suckled and nursed, 
and soon afterward are sent into places where they are amused by 
bells and beads and embroidery, and where none beside their priests 
and santons can get access to them. These holy men not only save 
their lives, but treat them with every imaginable kindness, teaching 
them many mysteries. Indeed, they perform such a number of 
good offices in their behalf, that on this account alone they, after 
mature deliberation, hold it quite unnecessary to hang by the hair 
or ribs from trees and columns, or to look up at the sun till they 
are blind. 
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Walker. Were I a santon, I should be much of the same opinion. 

Gonda. O no, no, no. So good a man would gladly teach us any¬ 
thing, but surely would rather think with our blessed dervishes, and 
would be overjoyed to hang by the hair or the ribs, to please Grod. 

Walker. Sweet child ! We are accustomed to so many sights 
of cruelty on the side of the powerful, that our intellects stagger 
under us, until we fancy we see in the mightiest of beings, the most 
cruel. 

Does not every kind action, every fond word of your father, please 
you greatly ? 

Gonda. Every one : but I am little ; all things please me. 

Walker. Well, Hattaji! thou art not little ; tell me then, does 
not every caress of these children awaken thy tenderness ? 

Hattaji. It makes me bless myself that I gave them existence, 
and it makes me bless God that he destined me to preserve it. 

Walker. It opens to thee in the deserts of life, the two most 
exuberant and refreshing sources of earthly happiness, love and 
piety. And if either of these little ones should cut a foot ^vith a 
stone, or prick a finger with a thorn, would it delight thee 

Hattaji. A drop of their blood is worth all mine : the stone 
would lame me, the thorn would pierce my eye-balls. 

Walker. Wise Hattaji! for tender love is true wisdom; the 
truest wisdom being perfect happiness. Thinkest thou God less 
wise, less beneficent than thyself, or better pleased with the sufferings 
of his creatures ? 

Gonda. No; God is wiser even than my father, and quite as 
kind; for God has done many things which my father could never 
do, nor understand, he tells us; and God has made us all three 
happy, and my father has made happy only me and Dewah. He 
seems to love no one else in the world; and now we are with him, 
he seldom goes forth to demand his tribute of the Rajahs, and is 
grown so idle, he permits them to take it from every poor labourer ; 
so that in time a Rajah will begin to think himself as brave and 
honest a man as a robber. Can not you alter this ? Why do you 
smile ? 

Walker. We Englishmen exercise both dignities, and therefore 
are quite impartial, but we must not interfere with Hattaji and his 
subsidiary Rajahs. Have you lately been at Goa, Hattaji ? 

Hattaji. Not very. 
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Walker. Nevertheless you appear to have paid great attention 
to their religious rites. 

Hattaji. They are better off than you are in those matters. I 
would advise you to establish a fishery as near as possible to the 
coasts of their territory, and seize upon their salt-works for curing 
the fish. 

Walker. Why so ? 

Hattaji. They have several kinds which are effectual remedies 
for sins. I do not know whether they have any that are preventa¬ 
tive ; nor does that seem a consideration in their religion. Indeed, 
why should it ? when the most flagrant crime can be extinguished 
by putting a fish against it, with a trifle of gold or silver at head 
and tail. 

Walker. A very ingenious contrivance ! 

Hattaji. I would not offend—but surely their priests outdo 
yours. 

Walker. In the application of fish ? or what ? 

Hattaji. When I say it of yours, I say it also of ours, in one 
thing. We have people among us, who can subdue our worst 
serpents, by singing ; theirs manage a great one, of which perhaps 
you may have heard some account, and make him appear and 
disappear, and devour one man and spare another, although of the 
same size and flavour ; which the wisest of our serpent-singers can 
not do with the most tractable and the best-conditioned snake. 

Gonda. O my dear father ! what are you saying ! You would 
make these infidels as great as those of the true faith. Be sure it is 
all a deception ; and we have jugglers as good as theirs. We alone 
have real miracles, framed on purpose for us, not false ones like those 
of the Mahometans and Portuguese. 

Walker. What are theirs, my dear ? 

Gonda. I do not know ; I only know they are false ones. 

Hattaji. Who told thee so ? ay, child ! 

Gonda. Whenever a holy man of our blessed faith has come to 
visit you, he seized the opportunity, as he told me, if you were away 
for a moment, to enlighten and instruct me, taking my hand and 
kissing me, and telling me to believe him in everything as I would 
Vishnou, and assuring me that nothing is very hateful but unbelief, 
and that I may do what I like if I believe. 

Walker. And what was your answer ? 
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Gonda. I leaped and danced for joy, and cried may I indeed ? 
Then I will believe everything ; for then I may follow hiy dear father 
all over Guzerat; and if ever he should be wounded again, I may 
take out my finest shawl (for he gave me two) and tear it and tie 
it round the place. 

Hattaji. Chieftain ! I did well to save this girl.—And thou, 
timid tender Dewah ! wilt thou too follow me all over Guzerat ? 

Dewah. Father ! I am afraid of elephants and horses, and 
armed men : I should run away. 

Haitaji. What then wilt thou do for me ? 

Dewah. I can do nothing. 

Hattaji (to himself), I saved her: yes, I am glad I saved her: 
I only wish I had not questioned her : she pains me now for the 
first time. He has heard her : O, this is worst! I might forget it; 
can he ? 

Child, why art thou afraid ? 

Dewah. I am tw^o years younger than Gonda. 

Hattaji. But the women of Sada would slay thee certainly, wert 
thou left behind, and perhaps with stripes and tortures, for having 
so long escaped. 

Dewah. I do not fear women ; they dress rice, and weave robes, 
and gather flowers. 

Hattaji. Dewah ! I fear for thee more than thou fearest for 
thyself. 

Dewah. Dear, dear father ! I am ready to go with you all over 
Guzerat, and to be afraid of anything as much as you are, if you will 
only let me. I tremble to think I could do nothing if a wicked man 
would try to wound you ; or even if only a tiger came unawares upon 
you, I could but shriek and pray ; and it is not always that Vishnou 
hears in time. And now, O father, do remember that, although 
Gonda has two shawls, I have one; and she likes both hers better 
than mine. If ever you are hurt anywhere—Ah, gracious God 
forbid it!—^have mine first: I will try to help her : how can I! 
how can I! I can not see you even now : I shall cry all the way 
through Guzerat! For shame, Gonda ! I am but nine years old, 
and you are eleven. Do girls at your age ever cry ? Is there one 
tear left upon my cheek ? 

Hattaji. By my soul, there is one on mine, worth an empire 
to me. 
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Dewah. O Vishnou ! hear me in thy happy world ! and never 
let Gonda tear her shawl for my father ! 

Hattaji. And should it please Vishnou to take thy father away ? 

Dewah. I would cling to him and kiss him from one end of 
heaven to the other. 

Hattaji. Vishnou would not let thee come back again. 

Dewah. Hush ! hush ! would you ask him ? Do not let him 
hear what you are sa3dng. 

Hattaji, Chieftain ! this is indeed the peace of God. 

May he spare you to me, pure and placid souls, rendering pure 
and placid everything around you ! 

And have thousands like you been cast away ? One innocent 
smile of yours hath more virtue in it than all manhood, is more 
powerful than aU wealth, and more beautiful than all glory. I 
possess new life; I will take a new name *—the daughter-gifted 
Hattaji, 

* The Orientals are fond of taking an additional name from some fortunate 
occurrence.—W. S. L. 
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(ImcLg. Convers .9 v., 1829 ; Wka., i., 1846 ; Wks., vi., 1876.) 

King. Who is the slave that, in the posture so becoming a mortal, 
draweth his brow and his knees together on the pavement of this 
my heaven, pointing with the centre of his circumference to that 
cloudier one, of which my brother the Sun is rajah ? 

Prime Chamberlain. Lord of light I behold the created of thy 
golden foot, him whom we in our language of men do call Rao- 
Gong-Fao. 

King. The Sun our brother permits the tender blade of rice to 
lift its head under him, after many moons. We likewise, but greater 
in our clemency, allow the creature of our beneficence to unfold 
himself by just degrees in the space of one hour. Meanwhile let 
him answer the words of wisdom, as they flow from the imperturbable 
fountain of eternal truth. 

Rao-Gong-Fao ! 

Rao. Tiger-crushing elephant! crocodile of chrysolite ! river of 
milk and honey ! 

King. In our condescension of majesty, we command thee to 
leave untold, at present, the remainder of the seven thousand names, 
wherewith the languages of the universal earth, having exhausted 
themselves, would enrich us. 

Rao-Gong-Fao! 

Rao. The dust obeys the wind. 

King. Answer thou the questions of our all-searching Intelligence. 

Hath our slave, the rajah of those two little islets drawn by 
white bears, accepted our conditions ? or must we, in our indigna¬ 
tion, submerge him and his islets and his white bears, throwing one 
of our jewels at them ? 

Rao. Have mercy ! Forbear yet a little while, O right hand of 
Omnipotence ! Let neither a jewel from thy armlet plunge him 
into the abyss, nor an irresistible ray from thy incensed eye transfix 
him. Verily he hath heard reason and truth. He hath accepted 
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thy gifts, O disposer of empire! When I informed him that, in 
consideration of the cold wherewith his people are afflicted, my king 
coxisented to use his interest with his brother, not only not to with¬ 
hold his light, but to increase it; and would graciously order a whole 
grove of high trees to be levelled with the earth, in order that they 
might not intercept his warmth from the two bear-bome islets of 
the western sea, he appeared much gratified. And whereas the 
noblest of his people wear a garter on the outside of that dress which 
covers the knee, while others can only wear it on the inside, the rajah 
gave orders that one should be drawn closely round me, higher 
than any man present ever wore it; and that it should surround 
not my knee nor my buttock, but my whole body and arms together, 
with many folds ; not unlike the ceremony which the Persian and 
Arabian poets, if our learned men understand them, relate as 
aimiently performed amid the funeral honours of Egyptian kings; 
being the last and greatest the survivors could offer to their defunct 
masters. They call it in their language a strait-waistcoat; and none 
are permitted to wear it in the streets. Far is thy servant, O 
mountain of myrrh ! from ascribing to himself the desert. It was 
a token of what the rajah thought due unto thee, O oil of camphor ! 
And when I informed him that, in return for this benefit of warmth, 
your Celestitude wished only the restitution of the few cities your 
soldiers and counsellors had entrusted to his people, and the remis¬ 
sion of some lacs of rupees, which it was thought reasonable to 
promise them because they cried for the same, he was overjoyed. 

King. What lacs ? what rupees ? I never heard about them. 
Rao. Tortoise of adamant! Earth-sustainer! When the 
natives of the two islets, together with some vagabonds they had 
collected from certain plains near the Ganges, lost themselves in 
our country, they were constrained by hunger to take several neces¬ 
saries of life from the slaves of your Divine Majesty. The 
slaves were angry, and called some soldiers to their aid, and dis¬ 
turbance ensued, in which a soldier of the Celestial empire was 
slain, and three wounded. The servants of your Divine Majesty 
then sent other soldiers against them, with orders to- b ring them 
into your serene presence, or at least as far as the first court. 
They, hearing of this order, were coming forward in great haste and 
perturbation. But certain wise generals then bethought themsdves 
that these unbelievers, in their ignorance of polished customs, might 
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peradventure be inconvenient and indecorous; and chose rather 
to provide for their necessities with a few pieces of silver to each 
man, and a few cities to lodge them in. The cannon was left on th^ 
walls, with plenty of powder and shot, .that they might defend them 
selves against the jackals and hyenas, when no longer under the 
protection of your Celestial army. It is wonderful how this plain 
simple story was changed in the country of the ungodly. The rajal» 
of the two isles was undeceived by me; finally he was persuaded 
that your Divine Majesty had acted with no other feeling than 
that of hospitality; and he displayed as serene a countenance a." 
if it had been irradiated by a beam of light from your Divim* 
Majesty’s. 

King. Show me a copy of the orders he gave, for the remission 

of the money his servants would obtain from mine. 

Rao. Unapproachable Excelsitude ! He told me he did not 
interfere in the quarrels of his servants. 

King. He said it before: I pardoned him. Proceed. 

Rao.^ He was happy to hear from me, that your Divine Majesty 
had considered the cessions of every kind, both in towns and silver, 
as gifts of hospitality ; and he called three Gods to witness ; who 
however refused to come- 

King. Then it is a trick. Why did not he bring them by main 
force ? 

Rao. O Lamp blazing with sandal-wood ! their priests came for 
them, with their shirts over their coats, and bearing on their heads 
the last offerings ; being the whitest flour, sprinkled into the hair of 
cattle, and kept from blowing away by the purest liquefied butter 
and the choicest fat of animals. They had likewise round their legs 
certain tight silken bands, mysteriously dipped in wine; and in 
their shoes were buckles, of a metal not unlike silver ; mystical t)rpes 
of constancy and firmness. Nor is there an instance, once in a year, 
of these holy men breaking their words and promises, from the time 
they put on these buckles to the time they take the same off again. 
If they swear to anything in them, unless it be that they never will 
consent to be placed above the other priests, they hardly ever violate 
the oath. On this one occasion they violate it; chiefly to make the 
other priests merry with them, and to teach them to do likewise, on 
the like occasion. 

1 From “ Rao " to “ force " added in 2nd ed. 

VOL. VIII.—R 
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King. Well, but what advantage, what security, dost thou bring 
me ? what were the priests to answer for the rajah ? 

Rao. Pagod of holiness ! He declared, and they declared for 
him, as seeing into his heart, that he hoped to be the imitator of 
your Divine Majesty, whenever an equal number of guests from 
your Celestial dominions should honour him with such a friendly 
visit in his island. 

King. Son of a dog ! did he say this ? 

Rao. Lightning of destruction ! thus spake the rajah, son of 
a dog. 

King. Flang Sarabang Quang ! 

Flang. Sublimity ! 

King. Count out the money. The children of the White Bear 
understand and talk peguese. 

Rao-Gong-Fao 1 

Rao. Heart of emerald in diamond case ! 

King. Lift up thy last two fingers from the earth ! 

Rao. The lord of life hath spoken. 

King. I have heard that in the two bear-borne islets there are no 
bamboos. What houses then can there be ? have the people any ? 

Rao. Numerous, numerous, numerous, O whirlwind of might! 
They have cities larger than ours. 

King. Lead out that slave ; scourge him and slit his tongue for 
lying, Flang Sarabang Quang ! 

Flang. Sun of truth ! may the voice of grey hairs be heard ? 

King. Let us hear it. 

Flang. Omnipresent! let men lie. 

King. How ? to me ? Art thou too, O Flang Sarabang Quang, 
come from that islet, where the first slave became the first for lying 
to his rajah, and betraying his colleague ? This we have heard of 
old ; but the rajah wanted him to lie to other rajahs, and found in 
liis whole dominions no other slave so capable. Let Rao-Gong-Fao 
lie ; since such is the voice of grey hairs : but let him not lie unto 
me, until commanded. Lovest thou not truth, O Flang Sarabang 
Quang ? 

Flang. Steel-piercing questioner of prostrate souls ! T am aged. 
When I was a youth I loved that thing and some others, and found 
they did me little good. Truth, both in seasons of quiet and of 
disturbance, raiseth menu’s anger. One speaks truth to another, 
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and both grow hot; even the silent, whose lungs have not laboured. 
The rajah or king heareth of it, and he groweth hotter still. They 
two boil on two sides ; he in the centre ; but all boil and foam and 
bubble, and fume away the good that is in them. Now, though 1 
have heard lies these sixty-five years, I have always found them 
productive of complacency. Some of them were malignant; yet 
the malignancy was for the absent; and, supposing he heard of it 
afterward, only one could be annoyed where fifty were gratified. If 
there is a man in the Celestial Empire who will lay his hand upon 
his breast, and declare in the presence of our Gods that he hath 
derived more pleasure from truth than from lies, then let Rao- 
Gong-Fao be thrown on his belly, and let his back be channelled 
for a bamboo-bed. 

King. Thou speakest unprofitably, O Flang Sarabang Quang ! 

Lies are good only for good government, and are sacred things. 
We coin, but punish coiners. 

I desire to hear from my slave Rao-Gong-Fao the truth only, 
and the truth plainly, and the truth fully. Swear to me, O Rao- 
Gong-Fao, that no other word shall escape thy lips in my presence. 

Rao. By the great pearl, glory of pearls, greatest of the five on 
which five worlds repose at the extremity of the golden foot, making 
all other pearls hide their varying and trembling lustre in the opaque 
jelly of fishes, and making even the brightest of diamonds take refuge 
in the rocks before it, I, Rao-Gong-Fao, will speak the truth only, 
and the truth plainly, and the truth fully. 

King. Of what materials do these poor creatures of the islets 
build their houses ? Answer me, as fountain at once and recipient 
of wisdom, and mingle not my glorious titles in thy relation of them. 

Rao. The worm carrieth not his slime into the blossom of beauty 
and bliss. 

The inhabitants of the greater islet, O King, construct their 
habitations of dust and chaff. 

King. Like swallows-nests ? 

Rao. Not in form, O King, exteriorly or interiorly. Indeed they 
seem to display some intelligence and aptitude at imitation in their 
dwellings. 

King. I would hear more. Hast thou collected anything about 
the smaller fslet ? 

Rao. Thy slave hath learnt, O King, that the houses in certain 
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parts of it are not dissimilar : but generally they are low, and built 
of another kind of dust, totally without chaff, which those in easy 
circumstances live upon. 

King. Voyagers have related that even the royal palace is 
unvarnished on the outside, and not very bright within; and 
that the holes in the wall are filled up with pieces of mirror; to 
hint that you must not examine them, but look to the flaws in 
yourself. 

Rao. I believe it: and although the people are violent, they are 
capable of reflection, and of receiving such a lesson in the palace of 
the rajah. He himself hath much prudence, and more courtesy. 
When he received me at his residence, he was cautious to fasten a 
star against his breast; unwilling to show anything that could be 
mistaken for a sun, out of respect and homage to the glorious prince 
who sent me, resplendent arbiter of the Celestial Empire. 

King. He did well. 

Rao. The streets of London, his chief city, were mostly narrow 
and crooked and painted black, but without varnish. This colour, 
worn likewise by the priests, is in honour of a certain deity they call 
the devil, in whose service the English are very much employed. 
The greater part of the day they are doing whatever they can devise 
as most agreeable to him : toward the evening they call their servants 
together, and make them cry and sing and kneel and jump up again, 
and invoke another deity, in various tones of voice, to drive their 
old favourite away ! They are very fond of these single combats, 
and often imitate them in the streets. 

King. It would be humane to instruct them better by means of 
missionaries. 

Rao. Their priests fancy they can instruct ours. 

King. Unilluminated by the reflection of light from the golden 
foot, a priest who fancies he can teach another priest, is the more 
ignorant and stupid of the two. 

It is diflSlcult to believe that all the streets in a city, or even all 
the temples, are dedicated to a couple of deities. 

Rao. The temples bear the names of different ones, but never* 
theless are dedicated to the service of two only : the others seem to 
be merely called as witnesses to the contest; or rather, as spectators 
of the games instituted in honour of the great competitors. I 
entered one, resembling a room in a tavern, where it was announced 
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that the deviPs old master had come up at last and gained a great 
victory over him. Would your Celestitude believe it! the whole 
company wept. The report gained ground, and manifested itself 
throughout the city. The new houses were not painted black ; 
several of the new temples were not; beside, I found some of the 
priests in a street to which the king has given his own name, ainl 
where he keeps wives for them, and educates young priestesses ; an-1 
neither these nor the priests wore black outwardly, although oipj 
of the females retained a tinge of it about her, made with some 
unguent, j ust for appearance, if she should be examined in privat« . 
I found the priests better men than those who wept in the oth» r 
place : for they laughed, and seemed heartily glad. One of them, 
who lent me a young priestess for a wife, on my paying her moth» r 
a few pieces of gold, assured me that the new streets were built 
wider since tlie last earthquake ; that the houses which I imagined 
were covered with blue paper, were roofed in fact with a material 
not unlike stone in substance, although of incredible lightness. 
Still I am of opinion that, in despite of precautions, if two or three 
of these houses fell on any very young or very old person, it might 
harm and even lame him. My guide took up a portion of one, 
called a bricky and pulverised it between his fingers, and blew it into 
the air. Even this did not satisfy me : it only proved that if the 
street, in falling, crippled nobody, it might blind fifty : and this 
might happen to strong men in common with weak ones. 

King. Have they any animals among them ? any swine, dogs, 
oxen, horses, elephants ? 

Rao. Surely such a number of horses doth not exist in the 
remainder of the world as in the city of London. I have seen six 
carrying one old woman, who had more years than pounds weight. 
Agriculture is in such high esteem in tliis nation, that a waggoner is 
next in honour to a rajah. Not only is he privileged to wear a long 
robe in public, and to carry a sceptre of seven cubits, but he 
alone, like the rajah, hath a right to harness eight horses to his 
vehicle. 

Sheep, oxen, and swine, I have seen in country places, but I 
winked and dissembled that I saw them. Whether the island con¬ 
tains many, is among the mysteries of state. 1 often heard it 
affirmed : but my best friends were unwilling to .clear up my doubts 
upon it. A dealer in tea, very rich, one of the lords of Hindostan, 
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desired me to ask him the question no more : even he was fearful 
of punishment. Perhaps I might never have known, O Celestitude, 
that there are elephants in this land, if I had not been accidentally 
in a street where a lire broke out. Several of the creatures were 
brought forth from sacred inclosures, all under wooden covers ; and 
marvellous was it to behold them casting up whole fountains of 
waters, not only against the walls, but even upon the roof. The 
English have the art of making their trunks grow for this purpose, 
to a length surpassing belief. With what patience did the creatures 
suffer themselves to be mounted and drenched and directed ! and 
how unmoved they appeared in the midst of an innumerable multi¬ 
tude, shouting and shoving, and under incessant flakes of fire 
falling round them ! I was afraid to ask any questions about them, 
seeing that Englishmen are unwilling to let strangers know the 
number they possess of them : for they are in the greatest dread of 
their enemy called the French, having lately beaten him. 

King. How is this ? what absurdity art thou talking ? afraid of 
him because they have beaten him ! 

Rao. O king ! conqueror of nations ! golden-footed ! golden¬ 
eyed I shaker of thrones ! the West dilfereth from the East—but 
not so much as the men differ in them. The English are never 
afraid of enemies they have not beaten : the moment they have 
beaten them, they go bareheaded, and fast and pray, and implore 
permission to live quietly another year : which favour they rarely 
obtain before they have given back all they won, and sworn before 
three or four Gods of good faith that they will be peaceable in future. 
After wliich ceremony they entreat their enemies to feel if they 
have any coin in their pockets, and, if they have, to take it out, and 
then to tie their hands behind them for a season. 

King. Nobody would tell me this until now. 

Flang Sarabang Quang ! 

Flang. Sublimity ! 

King. Count not out the money. He who cried, Count out 
the money,” was an evil spirit: it was not thy rajah. 

Rao-Gong-Fao ! 

Rao. Celestiality ! 

King. Rise to within fourteen inches and one-third of thy natural 
and utmost highth. 

Rao. The atom ascends from the chariot-wheel of Omnipotence, 
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and twinkles in his light, and begins to take its form under the ej ^^ 
of its Creator. 

King. Is there any probability of the English engaging in war 
again speedily ? 

Rao. Not against the French ; whom they beat so severely ft r 
imposing a rajah on some kingdom near, that, to make them amencis 
and to keep them good-humoured, they are permitting and encouraf ;- 
ing them to impose another, who had attempted to poison h s 
father, on failing to dethrone him. The people made him swear 
that he would not impale them, nor roast them alive, nor hang ar. v 
but those who had fought for him and saved his head from tlie ax«*. 
But having hung all these he began hanging the rest. 

King. Why did they make him swear then ? they deserved it. 

Rao. So said the French, O rajah ! scale of Equity ! and the 
English owned for once that the French spake truly; and having 
seen their error in driving them away, together with the milder 
rajah, who had forbidden his cooks to roast men alive, they now 
assist them heartily in replacing tlie parricide, whose first royal 
ordinance was, lict my cooks preach salvation and roast men 
alive.'*'’ Upon which, great numbers of cooks, who dwell together, 
and possess a great part of the kingdom, came forth from their cells, 
and patted on the face the people they met, and said God be 
with you ! and cut their throats in the most tender way, and left 
them. This they did when they found only few : but when there 
were enough to pay the value of the faggots, they roasted them 
alive with great jubilee, according to the royal ordinance. Many 
poor wretches cried out to the Pmglish for protection, and begged 
at least a knife or a cudgel to frighten the cooks away : but the 
French declared that if the English lent any assistance, in violation 
of royalty and religion, they would run before them again over the 
snowy mountains and break their fat hearts. The English fought 
before to drive out the French from this country, thinking that the 
possession of it would make them too powerful, and feeling the 
injury such possession did their commerce. If ever they fight again, 
it will be to keep them in : for it is a maxim of state among them, 
that it is a folly to fight twice for the same thing. The French 
exclude their ships and supplant their merchandise : so that I see 
no chance of a war between them: but I descry it in another 
quarter. 
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King. Speak on, O Rao-Gong-Fao ! Thou hast much wisdom. 
Speak, and spare not. 

Rao. O hooded-serpent among rajahs ! striking in silence ! 
insinuator of death and dissolution to whosoever crosses thy path ! 
the English have ever been so dearly beloved by their sisters, that 
at last they will hang them in their garters. 

King. Their sisters ! hang them in their garters ! for loving them I 

Rao. The same policy, O wonderful! reigns here among them, 
as guides them against their enemy the French. They fear those 
they have beaten ; and hate mortally those who caress and help 
them. Those who are called their sisters, from their vicinity and 
affection, are not all women. They are the inhabitants, both male 
and female, of that other islet called Sister: though Britain is never 
called sister nor brother, nor any such name, having in truth but 
little right to it. 

King. Will the white bears that drag the islets from one place 
to another, stand still while the people fight and quarrel ? 

Rao. Dispenser of wisdom I palm-tree of the Genii! No white 
bears drag either. 

King. Away with him I away with him ! What benefit can I 
expect from the mouth of Infidelity ? what blessing, unless I close it ? 

Flang Sarabang Quang 1 

Flang. Sublimity! 

King. Hearest thou this ? 

Flang. Thy servant heareth. 

King. And thine eyes rest witliin thy head ^ and thy mouth 
becometh not as the mouth of a well, with wonder ! 

Flang. Sublimity ! My eyes rest within my head, and my 
mouth becometh not as the mouth of a well, with wonder ; forasmuch 
as the white bears may have died by the visitation of a God. He 
may have been wroth with the wicked people for molesting us, and 
may have smitten the white bears. If Rao-Gong-Fao had said, that 
the islets were never borne about by them, I should be the first to 
recommend that he be stoned to death, to avert the anger of God 
both from us and him. For we have it plain and unequivocal in 
the books composed by the prophet, entitled The Manifestations 
which likewise teach us how many wings and eyes each bear hath, 
and what strength and comeliness. 

King. I myself have perused that sacred book, with ineffable 
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delight. It hath foretold me every event of my reign, and in par 
ticular the effect of emetics and cathartics, and will foretell every 
thing that must happen on earth, until the great tortoise, which 
supports it, casts his shell. This also it hath foretold. 

Rao-Gong-Fao ! rise into second life. Open thy lips again, and 
speak. What hast thou learnt of the new cause of trouble between 
the islets ? 

Hao. They do not worship the same Gods. 

King. Could not they let the Gods, who are stronger than they 
are, fight it out among themselves ? 

Rao. The Gods, I understand, and particularly the inferior ones, 
have lost a good deal of blood already, and would fain lie still awhile. 
But there is an old man in a jungle, several days** voyage from both 
islands, whom they call, after his residence, the jufigler or juggler. 
If any man prays to any God, without first asking his leave and paying 
for it, he curses him member by member, and orders his priests to 
curse him, and forbids all persons to give him a mouthful of grain 
or root or cold water, or even to lend him a spark of fire from his 
pipe. The inhabitants of Sister do not listen to any priest without 
a certificate from the juggler, that he is able to make a God and eat 
him in a moment; for the inhabitants of Sister bear a great respect 
to those who eat and drink heartily, and an equal contempt for 
every other kind of ability. It is not requisite that the juggler 
should see the noviciate who is to become a priest, or should know 
anything about him ; it is only needful that he should receive his 
vows of obedience, and his protestation that he believes the juggler 
to derive his authority from God himself, through an unbroken 
succession of jugglers, and to possess God‘*s own spirit. 

King. How can he believe this ? 

Rao. All things by degrees, O starry Firmament! First, he is 
taught that grain is meat; and secondly that meat is God ; and 
thirdly that to eat a fish is piety ; and fourthly that to eat a monkey 
or goat is impiety ; and fifthly that to eat God himself is the best 
service his creatures can render him. After these preliminaries, it 
is not very far nor very difficult to believe that a juggler'^s spirit is 
a divine one. 

King. Blindness ! blindness ! Catch me twenty or thirty of 
my cleverest priests, bind them hand and foot, and send them out 
missionaries of truth to the benighted. 
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Is the diflference between the two islets old or recent ? 

Rao. a little while ago the inhabitants of both worshipped the 
juggler equally. Something, in which a woman and a sum of money 
were concerned, made a former king of Britain quarrel with the old 
man, or pretend to quarrel; and he seized upon all the lands and 
temples, and upon all the cattle and precious metals appertaining 
to them; and he swore he would be juggler in his own kingdom. 
The old juggler’s priests went over to his side, having much venera¬ 
tion for their lands and temples, and opened many books demon¬ 
strating that they should do it, the same being foretold. Nevertheless 
the consciences of many pricked them, when they saw their ancient 
Gods grinning from the walls at them. By degrees they plucked up 
courage, and grew as angry as the Gods were, and brought buckets of 
lime into the temples, and whitened the paintings. The principal 
change in the religion is the transfer of property: the principal 
difference in the priests themselves is, the old juggler’s priests declare 
and swear that they do eat God, and will eat him to their dying day. 
The new jugglers keep not so constantly to one story : sometimes 
they say that they do eat God verily and indeed; sometimes not 
quite verily nor quite indeed, but quasi verily and quasi indeed ; a 
word borrowed from the primitive language of the old juggler. And, 
if you press them hard, and ask Do you or do you not ? ” they tell 
you their church is liberal, and you may go and be damned. 

King. What means that ? 

Rao. The most favourite term in all the religions of the west. 
They agree in nothing but in damning one another. I have known 
even the common people of London ejaculate the sacred word in 
the streets, without a church near them, and even when they seemed 
very far from any religious feeling. 

King. I would not make a movement until I had ascertained 
the point in dispute between the islanders, and the chances of 
reconciliation. 

Rao. The old man of the jungle, O meter-out of wisdom and 
inspirer of concord ! ^vill never let that be : and the rajah of Britain 
says he has learnt his part, and is as good a juggler as the old man. 
At which Sister is exasperated, and calls him impious and accursed. 
She reminds him that his ancestors believed in the divinity of the 
old juggler, and that the people of Britain never killed so many of 
their enemies as when they were under his guidance ; and when he 
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consecrated their standards, and blessed and poisoned their arm^. 
She demands that a certain number of her inhabitants may weiir 
their hats, boots, and great-coats, in winter and summer, and sit 
down, and whistle, and hiss, and hoot, and cry ‘‘‘‘ Hear him, hear 
him,’’’’ and Question, question,’’ in the same large hall where the 
sugar-boilers and money-changers of England meet to discuss their 
interests, and to divide among themselves the people’s money. He 
declares he does not mind the people’s money, nor regard the intei - 
ruption and unfitness ; but he fears they will propose to transmit a 
portion of his subsidies to the old juggler, and obey him in voting 
as he lists. He consents that, if they will swear to have in futiii e 
no dealings whatever with the old juggler, he the rajah will be 
graciously pleased to let them wear hats, boots, and great-coats, in 
winter and summer, in the said hall; and sit down and whistle and 
hiss and hoot, and cry Hear him, hear him ” and Question, 
question ” ; and that furthermore he will authorise them, in common 
with the English of the said hall, to call each other one name more 
than their own. 

On their part they protest that, even if they swear an oath, it 
shall be an oath no longer when the old juggler says it shall not be 
one : that they have sworn to him : that, supposing they had not, 
their fathers and mothers had for them ; and that they can not but 
believe what their parents said they should, the very day of their 
birth, though it were that a horse-shoe is a sheep’s head, or a sow’s 
bristle the crest of a turkey-cock. That is thought the strongest 
of their arguments, as resting on the common faith of both nations. 

King. The question is, I perceive, whether the priesthood of the 
old juggler or that of the rajah shall possess power and wealth. 

I am minded to despatch thee again, O Rao-Gong-Fao, with a 
letter of advice to my tributary the king of the islets. 

Flang Sarabang Quang ! 

Flang. Serenity ! 

King. Incline thy back, and gather up the emeralds : they are 
these. 

My child ! rajah of the two islets of the west, Britain and Sister ! 
my peace and protection be with thee ! 

Wishing to compose the difierences that have existed for several 
moons between thee and Sister^ my eyes never rested until this dew 
of wisdom fell from my brain. 
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My child ! Let the children of Sister wear hats, boots, great¬ 
coats, winter and summer, in the great chamber : let them sit down, 
and whistle, and hiss, and hoot, and cry Hear him, hear him and 
Question, question,’’ and do therein whatever else their nature 
needs, and let them have one name more than their own, as have 
the money-changers and sugar-boilers. Be not angered, my child, 
if the children of Sister do appeal to the juggler as formerly, and 
believe in him, and worship him. One previous step is alone neces¬ 
sary to their admission into the great chamber. Take thou, O 
rajah my child 1 all the lands and other riches belonging to the 
temples. No appeals will ever afterward be carried into the jungle : 
for the old juggler would drive away any who brought him one, and 
would call it a mockery; and the priests of the two factions, now 
ready to tear each other’s eyes and tongues out, will slink away 
when they meet, and not look one another in the face. 

Rao-Gong-Fao ! 

Rao. Mine of wealth, terrestrial and celestial! 

King. Tell my son that the money thus raised is most sacred 
and most fortunate ; and that I devote it, with my prayers and vigils, 
to his sole service, in place of those sordid cowries and accursed 
rupees, which unholy and violent men have touched, and which 
they would have persuaded me (who have no such mischievous intent) 
to pour into his treasury. 
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